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THE 


CounTess of Pembroke's 


ARCADIA 


BOOK V. 


HE dangerous diviſton of men's minds, 
the ruinous renting of al! eſtates, had now 
brought Arcadia to feel the pangs of utter- 
moſt peril, ſuch convulſions never coming, 
but that the life of that government draws 

near his neceſſary period, when to the honeſt and wiſe 

Philanax, equally diſtracted between defire of his ma- 

ſter's revenge and care of the eſtates eſtabliſhment, there 

came, unlooked for, a Macedonian gentleman, who in 
ſhort, bat pithy manner, delivered unto him, that the 
renowned Enarchus, king of Macedon, 4, to 
have viſited his old friend and confederate the king Ba- 
filius, was now come within half a mile of the lodges, 
where having underſtood by certain ſhepherds, the ſud- 
den death of their prince, had ſent unto him, of whoſe 
authority and faith he oy good * 
2 | 


im to advertiſe him, in what ſecurity he might reſt 
for that night, where willingly he would, if ſafe- 
he might, help to celebrate the funerals of his anci- 
t companion and ally; adding he need not doubt, 
he had brought but twenty in his company, he 
would be ſo unwiie as to enter into any forcible attempt 
with ſo ſmall force. Philanax having entertained the 
eman, as well as in the midſt of fo many tumults 
could, pauſing a while with himſelf, conſidering ” 
how it ſhould not only be unjuſt, and againſt the law d 
nations, not well to receive a prince whom good-will 
had brought among them, but, in reſpect of the great- 
neſs of his might, very dangerous to give him any * 
cauſe of due offence ; remembring withal the excellent 
trials of his equity, which made him more famous than 
his victories, he thought he might be the fitteſt inſtru- 
ment to redreſs the ruins they were in, ſince his good- 
neſs put him without ſuſpicion, and his greatneſs beyond 
envy. Yet weighing with himſelf how hard many 
heads were to be bridled, and that in this monſtrous 
confuſion ſuch miſchief might be attempted, of which, 
late repentance ſhould after be but a ſimp e remedy : he 
judged beſt firſt to know how the peopic's minds would 
iway to this determination. 'Fheretore deſiring the gen- 
tleman to return to the king his mailer, and to beſeech 
him, though with his pains, to ſtay for an hour or two, 
where he was, till he had ict things in better order to 
receive him, he himlelf went firit to the noblemen, then 
to Kalander, and the principal Mantineans, who were 
moſt oppoſite unto him; deliring them, that as che 
night had moſt bleiledly ſtaid them from entring into 
civil blood, fo they would be content in the night to 
aſſemble the people together, to hear ſome news, which 
he was to deliver unto them. here is nothing more 
deſirous of novelties than a man that fears his pre ent 
fortune. Therefore they, whom mutual diffidence 
made doubtful of their utter deſtruction, were quickly 
periuaded to hear of any new matter, which mi wa 
ter at leaſt, if not help the nature cf their fear. Name- 
ly, the chieſeſt men, who as they had mott to loſe, ſo 
were moſt jealous of their own caie, and were already 
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grown as weary to be followers of Timantuss ambition, 
as before they were enviers of Philanax's worthineſs. 
As for Kalander and Sympathus, as in the one a virtu- 
ous friendſhip had made him ſeek to advance, in the o- 
ther a natural commiſeration had made him willing to 
the excellent, though unfortunate priſoners, ſo 
were they not againſt this convocation. For _— no- 
thing but juſt deſires in them, they did not mi the 
juli ing of them. Only Timautus laboured to have 
withdrawn them from this aſſembly, faying, it was 
time to ſtop their ears from the ambitious charms of 
Philanax. Let them firſt deliver Gyneccia, and her 
daughters, which were fit perſons to hear, and then 
they might beg n to ſpeak. That this was but Phila- 
nax's cunning, to link broil upon broil, becauſe he 
might avoid the anſwering of his treſpaſſes, Which as 
he had long intended, ſo had he prepared coloured 
ſpeeches to difguiſe them. But as his words expreſſed 
rather a violence of ranccur, than any juſt ground of 
accuſation, fo pierced they no farther, than toiome par- 
tial ear, the multitude yielding good attention to 
what Philanax wou'd propoſe unto them : Who, like 
a man, whole belt building was a well-framed conſci- 
ence, neither with plauſible words, nor fawning coun- 
tenance, but even with the grave behaviour of a wiſe 
father, whom nothirg but love makes to chide, thus 
ſaid unto them. I have, fail he, a great matter to de- 
liver unto you, and thercout am I to make a greater de- 
mand of you : but truly ſuch hath this late proceeding 
been of yours, that I know not what is to be deman- 
ded of you. Methinks I may have reaſon to require 
of you, as men are wont amorg pirates, that the life 
of him that never hurt you, may be ſafe. Methinks 
I am not without appearance of caute, as if you were 
Cxclapes or Canabals, to deſire that our prince's body, 
which hath thirty years maintained us in a flouriſhing 
_ be not torn in pieces, or deyoured among you, 
may be ſuffered to yield ittelf, which never was 
defiled with any of your bloods, to the natural reſt of 
the earth. Methinks, not as to Arcadian's renowned 
for your faith to prince, and love of country, but as to 
A 3 iwora 
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fworn enemies of this ſweet foil. I am to defire you, 
that at leaſt, if you will have ſtrangers to your princes, 
os you will not deliver the ſeigniory of this goodly 
ingdom to your noble king's murtherers. Laltly, I 
havereaſon, as if I had to ſpeak to mad men, to deſire 
you to be good to your ſelves : for before god, what ei- 
ther barbarous violence or unnatural folly, h:th not this 
day had his ſeat in your minds, and left his footiteps in 
r actions? but in troth I love you too well, to land 
— diſplaying your faults: I would you yourſelves 
did forget them, ſo you did not fall again into them. 
For my part, I had much rather be an orator of your 
praiſes. But now, if you will {ſuffer attentive judg- 
ment, and not fore-judging pailion, to be the weigher 
of my words, I will deliver unto you what a bleſſed 
mean the gods have ient unto you, if you iſt to em- 
brace it. I think there is none among you fo young, 
either in years, or underſtanding, but hath heard the true 
fame of that juſt prince Ezarchus, king of Mac: don. 
A prince with whom our late maiter did ever hold moſt 
— alliance. He, even he, is thi: day come, having 
ut twenty horſe with him, within two miles of this 
＋ hoping to have found the virtuous Bains alive, 
at now willing to do honour to his death. Surely, 
ſurely the heavenly powers have in fo full a time beſtow- 
ed him on us, to unite our Civitons. For my part 
theretore I with, that ſince among our ſelves we cannot 
agree in fo manifold partialities, we do put the ordering 
of all theſe things into his hands, as well touching the 
obſequies of the king, the puniſhment of his death, 
as the marriage and crowning of our princefles, he is 
both by experience and wiidom taught how to direct: 
His greatneſs ſuch, as no man can diſdain to obey him: 


his equity ſuch, as no man need to fear him. Laſtly, | 


as he hath all theſe qualities to help, ſo hath he, though 
he would, no force to hurt. It therefore you ſo chink, 
good, ſince our laws bear that our prince': murder be 
chaſtiſed before his murthered body be buried, we may 
inv ĩte him to fit to morrow in the judgment ſeat ; which 
done, you may after proceed to the burial. When 
Philanax firſt named Euarchus landing, there was a 

mutter- 
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muttering murmur among the people, as 
that evil ordered weakneſs of theirs, he had 
conquer their country. But when they underſtood 
had fo ſmall a retinue, whiſpering one with another, 
and looking who ſhould begin to confirm Philanax's 
tion, at Sympathus was the firſt that al- 
ed it, then the reſt of the noblemen ; neither did 
Kalander ſtrive, hoping ſo excellent a prince could not 
but deal graciouſly with two ſuch young men, whoſe 
authority joined to Phi/anax, all the popular fort follow- 
ed. Timautus ſtill blinded with his own ambitious haſte, 
rot remembring faftions are no longer to be trulted, 
than the factious may be perſuaded it is for their own 
good, would needs ſtrive againſt the ftream, exclaiming 
againſt Philanax, that now he ſhewed who it was, 
that would betray his country to ſtrangers. But well 
he found, that cu is too buſy in the foundation of ar 
houſe, may pull the building about his ears. For the 
— already tired with their own diviſions, of which 
is clampring had been a principal nurſe, and begin- 
ning now to eſpy a haven of reit, hated any thing that 
ſhould hinder them from it : a-king one another whe- 
ther this were not he, whoſe evil tongue no man could 
eſcape ? whether it were not Timautus that made the 
firit mutinous oration, to {trengthen the trouble: ? whe- 
ther Timautus, without their conſent, had not gone a- 
bout to deliver Gyrecia ? And thus infla ming one ano- 
ther agaialt kim, they threw him out of the aſſembly, 
and after purſued him wick ſtones and ſaves, tc that 
with lo's of one of hi- eyes, fore wounted and beaten, 
he was fain to fly to PHV feet, for ſuccour of his 
life: giving a true leſſon, that vice it, f is forced ts 
feet the ſan&uary of wiriue. For I Lu, who hated 
his evil, but not his perſen, and knew that a juſt puniſh» 
ment might by the manner de unjuilly donc; remem- 
bring withal, that although herein the people's rage 
might have hitrightly, vet if it were nouriſhed in this, 
no man knew to what extremities it might extend itlelf : 
with ear neſt dealing, and employing the uttermolt of 
his authority he did protect the trembling Timautus. 
And then having taken a general oath, that they ſhould 
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I or till theſe things were 
ſettled, yield full obedience to Ezarchus, fo far as were 
not prejudicial to the laws, cuſtoms, and liberties of 
Arcadia: and having taken a parti bond of Sympa- 
thus, under whom he had a t of his own, that 
the priſoners ſhould be kept cloſe, without conference 
with any man: he himſelf honourably accompanied 
with a great number of torches, went to the king F- 
arebus, whoſe coming in this fort into Arcadia had thus 
fallen out. 

The woful prince Plangus receiving of Bafi/ius no 
other ſuccours, but only certain to conduct him to F- 
archus, made all poflible ſpeed towards Byxantium, here 
he underſtood the king. having concluded all his wars 
with the winning of that town, had now for ſome 
good ſpace made his abode. But being far gone on his 
way, he received certain intelligence, that Ezuar:hus 
was not only ſome days before returned into Macedor, 
but ſince was gone with ſome haſte to viſit that coaſt of 
his country that lay towards Italy; the cccafion given 
by the Latines, who having already gotten into their 
hands, partly by conqueſt, and partly by confederacy, 
the greateſt part of Italy, and long giped to devour 


Greece alſo, obſerving the preſent opportunity of Euar- 


chus's abſence, and Paſilius's ſolitarineſs, which two 
Princes they knew to be in effect the whole ſtrength of 
Greece, were even ready to lay an unjuſt gripe upon it, 
which after they might beautify with the noble name 
of conqueſt. Which purpole though they made not 
known by any folemn denouncing of war, but contra- 
riwiſe gave many tokens of continuing ſtill their former 
amity : yet the ſlaying of his ſubjecis ſhips, trafficking 
as merchants into thoie parts, together with the daily 
paration of ſhipping, and other warlike proviſions 
ports, molt cor.venient for the tranſporting of ſoldiers, 
occaſioned Exarchus, not unacquainted with ſuch prac- 
tices, firſt to ſuſpect, then to diſcern, laſtly to ſeek to 
prevent the intended miſchief. Yet thinking war never 
to be accepted, until it be offered by the hand of neceſ- 
fity, he determined fo long openly to hold them his 
friends, as open hoſpitality bewrayed them not his ene- 
mies, 
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vere mies, nor in the mean time by letters and meſ- 
vere ſages to move ſtates of Greece, by uniting their 
3 of ſtrength, to make timely proviſion againſt this peril ; 
22 reaſons ma king them ſee, that, though in re- 
that —— fone of them might ſeem farther re- 
Mmce WR. KS ee of ho os: tes 
nied ket in the fame ſhip, the final wrack muſt 
Fu- de common to them all. And knowing the mighty 
thus force of example, with the weak effect of fair diſcourſes, 
not waited on with agreeable actions, what he perſuaded 
no them, himſelf performed, leaving in his own realm 
Fu- nothing either undone or unprovi which might be 
here thought neceſſary for 1 an invaſion. His 
Vars firſt care was to put ple in a readineſs for war, 
ome and by his dd on 12 ldiers to train the unſkilful 
his to martial exerciies. For the better effecting whereof, 
'hus as alſo for meeting with other inconveniences in ſuch 
dor, doubt ful times incident to the moſt ſettled ſtates, making 
ſt of of the divers regions of hi whole kingdom fo many 
ven diviſions as he thought convenient, he appointed the 
heir charge of them to the greateſt, and 'of greateſt truit he 
CY, had about him: arming them with ſufficient authority 
your to levy force. w.thin their ſeveral governments, both for 
1ar- the refiſting the invading enemy, and puniſhing the diſ- 
two ordered ſub) Having thus prepared the body, and 
h of aſſured the heart of his country againſt any miſchief 
nit, that might a: taint it, he then 1 into his careful con- 
ame fideration the external parts, giving order both for the 
not repairing and increaſing his navy, and for the fortify- 
tra- ing of luch places, eſpecially on the fea- coaſt, as either 
mer commodity of landing, weakneſs of the. country, or 
eing any other reſpect of vantage was likelieſt to draw the 
aily enemy unto. But being none of them who think all 
ions things done, for which they have once direction, 
iers, he followed every where his com ent with his 
* r 
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virtue, he was now come to Aulon a principal port of 
his realm, when the poor Plzngus extremely wearied 
with his long journey, defire — rena no 
more relieving, than fear of not ſuccouring her in time, 
aggravating his travel, by a lamentable narration of 
Ri. chi'dreu*: death, called home his cares from encoun- 
tring foreign ene mies, to ſuppreſs the inſurrection of in- 
ward paſſions. be matter ſo heinous, the manner fo 
villainous, the loſs of fuch perſons, in fo unripe years, 
ina time ſo dangerous to the whole ſtate of Greece, how 
vehemently it moved to grief and compaſſion others, 
only not blind to the light of virtue, nor deaf to the 
voice of their country, might perchance by a more cun- 
ning wo:kman in lively colours be delivered. But the 
face of Euarchus”: ſorrow, to the one in nature, to both 
in affection a father, and judging the world ſo much the 
more unworthily deprived of thoſe excellencies, as 
himſelf was better judge of ſo excellent worthineſs, can 
no otherwiſe be ſhadowed out by the ſkilfulleſt pencil, 
than by covering it over with the veil of filence. And 
indeed that way himſelf took, with fo patient a quict- 
neſs receiving this pitiful relation, that all words of 
weakn.fs ſupprefied, magnanimity ſcemed to triumph 
over miſery. Only receiving of Plangus perfect inftruc- 
tion of all things concerning Plexirtus and 4rtaxia, 
with promiſe not only to aid him in delivering Erna, 
but alſo with vehement proteſtation, never to return in- 
to Macedon, till be had purſued the murtherers to death, 
he diſpatched with fpeed a ſhip for Byzantium, com- 
manding the governor to provide all neceffaries for the 
war againſt his own coming, which he purpoied ſhould 
be very ſhortly. In this ſhip Planzus would needs go, 
impatient of ſtay, for that in many days before he had 
underitood nothing of his lady's eſtate. Soon after 
whoſe departure, news was brought to Exarchus, that 
all the ſhips detained in /za/y were returned. Fer the 
Latinas finding by Euarchu;'s proceedings their intent to 
be fruſtrate, as before by his Laden return they doubted 
it was diſcovered, deeming it no wiidom to ſhew the 
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free and friendly manner diſmiſſed them, but for that 
time wholly omitted their enterprize attending the 
opportunity of fitter occaſion. By means whereof Eu- 
archus, rid from the cumber of that war, likely other- 
Wite to have ſtay ed him | , with ſo great a fleet as 
halte would ſuffer him to aſſemble, forthwith embarked 
for Byæantium. And now followed wich freſh winds 
he h d in a ſhort time run a long courſe, when on a 
night encountred with an extreme tempeſt, his ſhips 
were ſo ſcattered, that ſcarcely any two were left to- 
gether. As for the king's own ſhip, deprived of all 
company, fore bruiſed, and weather beaten, able no 
longer to brook the (cas churliſh entertainment, a little 
before day it recovered the ſhore. "The firit light made 
them fee it was the unhappy coaſt of Laconia : for no 
other country could have ſhown the like evidence of un- 
natural war. Which having long endured between the 
nob lity and the Helats, and once compounded by 
rocles, under the name of Daiphantas, immediat 
upon his departure had broken out more violently than 
ever before. For the king taking opportunity of their 
captain's abſence, refuſed to perform the conditians of 
peace, as extorted from him by rebellious violence. 
W kereupon they were again deeply entered into war, 
with ſo notable an hatred towards the very name of a 
king, that Ezarchus, though a franger unto them, 
thought it not ſafe there to leave his pecion, where nei- 
ther his own force could be a defence, nor the facred 
name of majeſly, a protection. I herefore calling to 
him an A, cadian, one that coming with Planzus had 
remained with Euarchus, defirous to tee the wars, he 
demanded of him for the next place of ſurety, where 
he might make his ſtay, until he might hear ſome- 
what of his fleet, or cauſe his ſhip to be repaired. 
The gentleman glad to have this occaſion of doing 
ſervice to Exzarchus, and honour to Balint, to 
whom he knew he ſhould bring a moſt welcome 
= told him, that if it pleaſed him to commit 

imſelf to Arcadia, a part whereof lay open to their 
view, he would undertake e' er the next night were tar 


ipent to guide him ſafely to his maiter Baia. The 
preſen: 


might withdraw Bafi/izs from burying 
and to employ the reſt of his old years in 
the only h ppy action of man's life. For 
s the univerſal caſe of Greece, deprived by this 
principal pillar, he we ghed and pitied the 
the Arcadian people, who were in worſe 
caſe than if death had taken away their prince. For 
ſo yet their neceſſity would have placed ſome one to the 
helm ; now, a prince being, and not doing like a 
keeping and n-t exerciſing the place, they were 
an ſo much more evil caſe, as they could not provide 
for their evil. Theſe rightly wiſe and virtuous conſide- 
rations eſpecially moved Exarchus to take his journey 
towards the deſarts, where Pn within night, and 
underſtanding to his t grief the news of the prince's 
death, he waited for his e conduct from Ph:ilanax ; 
in the mean time taking his reſt under a tree, with no 
more affected pomps, than as a man that knew, how- 
ſoever he was exalted, the beginning and end of his bo- 
was earth. But Philanax as ſoon as he was in fight 
him, lighting from his horſe, preſented himſelf un- 
to him in all thoſe hun. ble behaviours, which not only 
the great reverence of the party, but the conceit of one's 
own miſery, is wont to frame: Exarchus roſe up unto 
him, with fo gracious a countenance, as the goodneſs 
of his mind had long exerciſed him unto; careful fo 
much more to deſcend in a!l courtefies, as he faw him 
bear a low repreſentation of his afflicted ſtate. But to 
Philanax, as ſoon as by near looking on him, he might 
perfectly behold him, the gravicy of his countenance 
and years, not much unlike to his late decea'ed, but ever 
loved maſter, brought his form ſo lively into his me- 
mory, and revived to all the thoughts ef his wonted 
joy? within him, that infead of ſpeaking to Euarchus, 
ſtood a while I:ke a min gone a far journey from 
himicif, calling as it were wita bis mind an account of 
his lofſe-, imagining that this pain needed not, if na- 
ture had not been vicleatly ſtopped of her own courſe; 
and calling more loving than wiſe conceits, — 
vor 
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world this would have been if this ſudden accident had 
not interrupted it. And fo far ſtrayed he into his ra- 
ving melancholy, that his eyes nimbler than his tongue, 
let fall a flood of tears, his voice being topped with 
extremity of ſobbing, ſo much had his friendſhip car- 
ried him to Baſilias, that he thought no age was timely 
for his death. But at length taking the occafion of his 
own weeping, he thus did ſpeak to Exarchus, let not 
my tears, molt worthily renowned prince, make my 
— unpleaſant, or my ſpeech unmarked of you. 
or the juſtneſs of the cauſe takes away the blame of 
any weakneſs in me; and the affinity that the ſame bear- 
eth to your greatneſs, ſeems even lawfully to claim pity 
in you: a prince cf a prince's fall, a lover of juſtice, 
of a moſt un juſt violence. And give me leave, excel- 
lent Ewarchus, to ſay, I am but the repreſenter of all 
the late flouriſhing ./rcadia, which now with mine eyes 
doth weep, with my tongue doth complain, with my 
knee- doth lay itſelf at your feet, which never have been 
unready to carry you to the virtuous protecting of in- 
nocents. Imagine, vouchſaſe to imagine, moſt wiſe 
and good king, that here is before your eyes the pitiful 
ſpectacle of a moſt dulorouſly ending tragedy : wherein 
1 do but play the part of all the new miſerable province, 
which being ſpoiled of their guide, doth lie like a ſhip 
without a pilot, tumbling up and down in the uncertain 
waves, till it either run itſe!f upon the rocks of felf- 
diviſion, or be overthrown by the ſtormy wind of foreign 
force. Arcadia finding herſelf in theſe deſolate terms, 
doth (peak, and I ſpeak for her, to thee not vai 
puiſſant prince, that fince now ſhe is not only robbed of 
the natura ſupport of her lord, but fo ſuddenly rob- 
bed that ſhe hath not breathing time to ſtand her 
ſafety : tv unfortunately, that it doth appal their minds, 
though they had leiſure : and ſo miſch:evouſly, that it 
doth exceed both the ſuddenneſs and unfortunateneſs of 
it ; thou uit lend thine arm unto her, and as a man, 
take compaſſion of mankind : as a virtuous man, cha- 
ſtiſe moſt abominable vice; and as a prince protect a 
people, which all have with one voice called for thy 


goodneſs; thinking that as thou art only able, fo thou 
art 
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art fully able, to redreſs their imminent ruins. They 
do therefore with as much confidence as neceſſity, fly 
unto you tor ſuccour, they lay themſelves open unto you: 
to you, I mean yourſe!t ſuch as you have ever been: 
that is to ſay, one that hath always had his determina- 
tions bounded with equity. I hey only reſerve the 
right to Bafi/ius'> blood ; the manner to the antient pre- 
ſcribing of their laws. For the reit without exception 
they yield over unto you, as to the eiected protector of 
this kingdom, wh:ch name und office they beſeech you, 
till you have laid a tufhcicent toundation of tranquillity, 
to take upon you; the particulari y both of their ta- 
tutes and demands you thall preſently after underitand, 
Now only I 2m to ſay unto you, that this country fails 
to be a fair ficld, to prove whether the gobuly tree of 
your virtue will live in all foils. Hee I fay ill be 
ſeen, whether either fear can make you ſhort, or the 
licouriſhneſs of dominion make you beyond wiltice. 
And I can for concluſ on ſay no more but tais, you mult 
think upon my words; and on your anſu er depends not 
only the quiet, but the lives of fo many thoulinds, 
which for their ancient contederacy, in this their ex- 
treme neceſſity, deſire neither the expence of your treu- 
ſure, nor hazard of your ſubjects, but only the benefit 
of your wiidom, whole both glory and increa'e ſtands 
in the exerciſing of it. The tum of this requeit was 
utterly unlocked for of Everchus, which mide h m the 
more diligent in marking his ſpeech, and after his 
ſpeech take the greater pauſe for a perſect retulution, 
For as of the ohe fide, he thought natuie required no- 
thing more of him than that he ſhou d be a help to 
them of like creation, and had his heart no wit com- 
manded with fear, thinking his lite well paſted. having 
fatisfyed the tyranny of time, with he courſe of many 
years, the expectation of the world with more than 
expected honour : laitly, the tribute due to his own 
mind, with the daily offering of molt virtuous actions: 
ſo of the other he weighed the juit reproach that fol- 
lowed thoſe who cafily enter into other folks buſineſs, 
wich the opinion might be conceived, love of ſeigniory 
rather than of jultice, had made him embark himſelf 
thus 
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thus into a matter nothing pertaining to him, eſpeciall 
in a time when earneſt occafion of his own buſinef 
atly required his preſence. But in the end, wiſdom 
— an eſſential and not an opinionate thing, made him 
rather to bend to what was in elf good, than what 
evil mind might be judged not god. And therein did 
ſee, that though the people did not belong unto him, 
yet doing good, which is not enclo.ed within any terms 
of people, did belong unto him, and if neceflity forced 
him for ſome time to abide in Arcadia, the neceſſity of 
Arcadia might juitly demand fome fruit of abiding. To 
this ſecret aſſurance of his own worthineſs, which al- 
though it be never fo wel' cloathed in modeſty, yet al- 
ways lives in the worthieit minds, did much puth tim 
farward, faying unto him.eit, the treaſure of thoſe in- 
ward gifts he Lat were beitowed by the heavens u 
him, to be beneficial and not idle. On which deter- 
miration reſting, and yet willing before he wWaded any 
farther, to examine well the depth cf the others proffer ; 
he thus with that well puied geiture, unpaſſionate na- 
ture beſtou eth upon mankind, made anſwer to Pi. 
nax's moſt urgent petition. Although long experience 
hath made me know a'l men, and ſo princes which be 
but men, to be ſubject to infinite catuaities, the very con- 
flitutzon of our lives remaining in continual change: 
yet the affairs of this country, or at leaſt my meeting 
io jumply with them, males me abaſhed with the 
firangenets of it. Win much pain am I come hither 
to ſee my lor g approved triend, and now 1 find if I 
wall tee Lim, 1 mult fee him dead: after, for mine own 
ſecurity, I ſeek to be warranted mine own life z and 
there ſuddenly am I appointed to be a judge of other 
men's lives: though a friend to him, yet am I a 
firanger to the country, and new of a ſfiranger you 
would ſuddenly make a director. I might object, to 
your deſire, my weaknei-, which age perhaps hath 
wrought in mind and body: and juſtly I may pretend 
the neceſſity of mine own affiirs, to which as I am by 
all true rules moſt nearly tied, 10 can they not lor 
bear the delay of my abſence. But though I wou 
and could diſpence with theſe difficulties, what aſſu- 
Tance 
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rance can I have of the people's will? which having ſo 
many circles of imaginations can hardly be incloſed in 
one point. Who knows a people, that knows not ſud- 
den opinion makes them hope, which hope if it be not 
anſwered, they fall into hate, chufing and refuſing, erect- 
ing, and overthrowing, according as the preſentneſs of 
any fancy carries them. Even this their haſty drawing 
to me, makes me think they will be as haſlily with- 
drawn from me; for it is but one ground of inconſtan- 
ey, ſoon to take or ſoon to leave. It may be they have 
heard of Ezarchus more than cauſe : their own eyes 
will be perhaps more curious judges, out of hear lay 
they may have builded many conceits, which I cannot, 
perchance will not, perform, then will undeſerved re- 
pentance be a greater ſhame and injury unto me, than 
their undeſerved proffer is honour. And to conclude, I 
muſt be fully informed how the patient is minded, be- 
fore I can promiſe to undertake the cure. Philanax 
was not of the modern minds, who made ſuters magi- 
ſtrates ; but did ever think the unwilling worthy man, 
was fitter than the undeſerving defirer. Therefore 
the more Euarchus drew back, more he found in 
him, that the cunningeſt pilot doth moſt dread the 
rocks, the more earneſtly he purſued his publick requeſt 
unto him. He deſired him not to make any weak 
excuſes of his weakneſs, fince ſo many examples had 
well proved his mind was ſtrong to overpaſs the 
teſt troubles, and his body ſtrong enough to obey 
is mind: and that fo long as they were joined to 
her, he knew Ezarchus would think it no weari- 
exerciſe, to make them veſſels of virtuous acti- 
ons. The duty to his country he acknowledged, 
which as he had fo ſettled as it was not to fear any 
ſudden alteration, ſo fince it did want him, as well it 
might endure a fruitful as an idle abſence. As for 
the doubt he conceived of the people's conſtancy in 
this their election, he faid it was fuch a doubt as all 
human actions are ſubject unto ; yet as much as in poli- 
tick matters, which receive not geometrical certain- 
ties, a man may aſſure himſelf there was evident like- 
likood to be conceived of the continuance, 3 
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their unanimity, and his worthineſs ; whereof the 
one was apt to be held, and the other to hold, joined to 
the preſent neceſſity the fir meſt band of mortal minds. 
In ſum, he alledged fo many reaſons to Ezarchus's 
mind, already inclined to enter into any virtuous ation, 
that he yielded to take upon himſelf the judgment of 
the preſent cauſe ; ſo as he might find indeed, that ſuch 
was the people's defire out of judgment, and not facti- 
on. Therefore mounting on their hories, they haſted 
to the lodges, where they found, though late in the 
night, the people wakefully watching for the iſſue of 
Philanax's embaſſage. No man thinking the matter 
would be well done, without he had his voice in it, and 
each deeming his own eyes the beſt guardians of his 
throat in that unaccuſtomed tumult. But when they {aw 

Philanax return, having on his right hand the kin 
EZuarchus, on whom they had now placed the — 
burthen of their fears, with joyful ſhouts, and applau- 
ding acclamations, they made him and the world quic k- 
ly know, that one mans ſufficiency is more available than 
ten thouſand of the multitude. So evil balanced be the extre- 
mities of popular minds : and ſo much natural imperi- 
ouſneſs there reſts in a well-formed ſpirit. For, as if Eu- 
archus had been born of the princely b'ood of Arcadia, 
or that long and well acquainted proof had ingrafted 
him in their country, fo flocked they about this ſtran- 
ger, moſt of them already from dejected fears, rifing to 
ambitious conſiderations, who ſhould catch the firit hold 
of his favour. And then from thoſe crying welcomes 
to babling one with the other, ſome praifing F4i/arax 
for his exceeding pain, others liking Exzarchui's aſpect, 
and as they judged his age by his bn ſo judging his 
wiſdom by his age, Eaxarchus paſſed through them 
like a man that did neither diſdain a people, nor yet 
was any thing tickled with their flatteries. But always 
ing his own, a man might read a conſtant determi- 
nation in his eyes. And in that ſoft diſmounting among 
them, he forthwith demanded the convocation to be 
made, which according) was done, with as much or- 
der and filence, as it might appear; Neptune had not 
more force to appeaſe the rebellious wind, than the ad- 
miration 
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miration of an extraordinary virtue hath, to temper a 
diſordered multitude; he being raiſed up upon a place 
more high than the reſt, where he might be belt under- 
ſtood, in this fort ſpeak unto them. I underſtand, ſaid 
he, faithful Arcadians, by my lord Philanax, that 
you have with one conſent choſen me to be the judge 
of the late evils happened ; orderer of the preſent diſ- 
orders; and finally protector of this country, till there- 
in it be ſeen what the cuſtoms of Arcadia require. He 
could ſay no farther, being ſtopped with a general cry, 
that ſo it was, giving him all the honourable titles and 
happy wiſhes they could imagine. He beckoned unto 
them ſor ſilence, and then thus again proceeded, Well, 
faid he, how good choice you have made, the attending 
mult be in you, the proof in me. But becauſe it many 
times falls out, we are much deceived in others, we be- 
ing the firſt to deceive ourſelves, I am to require you, 
not to have an over-ſhooting expectation of me, the 
moſt cruel ad verſary of all honourable doings. Nor pro- 
mile yourſelves wonders out of a ſudden liking : but 
remember I am a man, that is to fay, a creature, whole 
reaſon is often darkened with error. Secondly, that 
you will lay your hearts void of fore'ctaken opinions ; 
elſe whatſoever I do or ſay, will be me ſured by a wrong 
rule, like them that have the yellow jaundice, every 
thing ſeeming yellow unto them. I hardly, whatſoe- 
ver debates have riſen among you, may be utterly ex- 
tinguiſhed ; knowing that even among the belt men 
are diverfities of opinions, which are no more in true 
reaſon to breed hatred, than one that loves black, ſhould 
be angry with him that is cloathed in white; for 
thoughts and conceits are the very apparel of the mind: 
laſtly, that you do not eaſily judge of your judge, but 
ſince you will have me to command, think it is your 
part to obey. And in reward of this, | will promiſe 
and proteit unto you, that the uttermoſt cf my Kill, 
both in the general laws of nature. eipecially ut Greece, 
and particularly of Arcadia, wherein 1 muit conteis I 
am not unacquainted, I will not only fee the pa ſſed e- 
vils duly puniſhed, and your weal hereatter eſtabliſhed, 
but for your defence in it, if nced ſhall require, I will 

employ 
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employ the force and treaſures of mine own country. 
In the mean time, this ſhall be the firſt order I will 
take, that no man, under pain of grievous puniſhment, 
name me by any other name but protector of Arcadia. 
For I will not leave any poſſible colour, to any of my 
natural ſucceſſors, to make claim to this which by free 
election you have beſtowed upon me. And ſo l vow 
unto you, to depoſe myſelf of it as ſoon as the judgment 
is paſſed, the king buried, and his lawtul tucceſtor ap- 
pointed. For the firſt whereof, I mean the trying 
which be guilty of the king's death, and theie other 
heinous treſpaſſes, becauſe your cuſloms require ſuch 
haſte, I will no longer delay it, than t1/! to morrow as 
ſoon as the ſun ſhall give us fit opportunity. You may 
therefore retire your ſelves to your reit, that you may 
be readier to be preſent, at theſe ſo great important mat- 
ters. With many allowing tokens was Euarchus's 
ſpeech heard, who now by Philarax. that teuk the 
principal care of doing all due ſervices unto him, was 
offered a lodging made ready tor him, the reſi of the 
people as well as a {mall commodity of that place would 
ſuffer, yielding their weary head to ſleep. when lo, the 
night thoroughly ſpent in thete madd matters, was for 
that time baniſhed the face of the eirth, and Eaarchus, 
ſeeing the day begin to diiclote his comfortable beauties, 
cefirivg nothing more, than to join ipced with juſtice, 
willed Ph:i/anax pretently to make the judgmeut-p'ace 
be put in order: and as foon the people, who yet 
were not fully diſperſed, might be b:ovgat together, to 
bring forth the priſoners and the King'> body. Which 
the manner was, ſhould in ſuch cates be held in fight, 
though covered with black velvet, unti: they that were 
acculed to be the murtherers ere acquitted or condemn- 
ed ; whether the reaton of the law were to ſhew the 
more grateful love to their prince, cr by that f, ectacle, 
the more to remember the judge of his duty. Philanax, 
who now thought in himtelt, he approached to the 
juſt revenge he ſo much cclired, went with all care and 
diligence to perform his charge. But firſt it ſhall be 
well to know, how the pvc: and princely priſoners = 
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ſed this tedious night. There was never tyrant exerci- 
ſed his rage with more grievous torments upon any he 
moſt hated, than afflicted Gynecia did crucify her own 
ſoul, after the guiltineſs of her heart was turcharged 
with the ſudderneſs of her husband's death: for althv* 
that effect came not from her mind, yet her mind bei 

evil, and the effect evil, ſhe thought the juſtice of g 

had for the beginning of her pains coupled them toge- 
ther. This inceſſantly boiled in her breaſt, but molt of 
all, when P4i/anax having cloſely impriſoned her, ſhe 
was left more freely to ſuffer the firebrands of her own 
thoughts, eſpecially when it grew dark, and had no- 
— — her but a little lamp, whoſe ſmall light to a 
perplexed mind, might rather yield fearful ſhadows, 
than any aſſured fight. Then the heaps of her 
miſeries, to weigh down the platform of her judgment, 
then began deſpair to lay his ugly claws upon her, ſhe 
began then to fear the heavenly powers, ſhe was wont 
to reverence, not like a child, but like an enemy, net- 
ther kept ſhe herſelf from blaſphemouſly repining againſt 
her creation, O god, would ſhe cry out, why did you 
make me to deſtruction ? if you love „ why 
did you not give me a good mind? or if I cannot have 
it without your gift, why do you plague me? i it in 
me to reſiſt the mightineſs cf your power? then would 
ſhe imagine, ſhe ſa w ftrange ſights, and that ſhe heard 
the cries of helliſh ghoſts, then would ſhe ſhriek out for 


fuccour, but no man coming unto her, ſhe would fain 


have killed herſelf, but knew not how. At ſometimes 
again, the very heavineſs of her imaginations would 
ole up her ſenſes to a little fleep : but then did her 
dreams become her tormentors. One time it would 
ſeem unto her, P/i/anax was hauling her by the hair of 
the head, aid having put out her eyes was to 
throw her in a burning furnace. Another time ſhe 
would think ſhe ſaw her husband making the complaint 
of his death to Pluto, and the magiſtrates of that infer- 
nal region, contending in great debate, to what eternal 
puniſhment they ſhould allot her. But long her dream - 
ing would not hold, but that it would fall upon Zel- 
maze: to whom ſhe would think ſhe was crying for 

mercy, 
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mercy, and that ſhe did paſs away by her in filence, 
without any ſh-w of Tang her mitchief. Then wa- 
king out of a broken ſleep, and yet wiſhing ſhe might 
ever have ſl-pt ; new forms, but of the ſime miteries, 
would ſe ze her mind: the feared death, and yet defired 
death; ſhe had pa ſſed the uttermott of ſhame, and yet 
ſhame was one of her cruelleſt affzulters ; the hated Py- 
rocles as the original of her mortal overthrow ; and yet 
the love ſhe had conceived to him, had Rill a high au- 
thority of her piſlkuns, O Zelmate, would ſhe fay, 
not kno ing how near he himſelf was to as great a 
dan er, now ſhalt thou glut thy eyes, wich the diſho- 
noured death of thy enemy !enemy, alas enemy, ſince ſo 
thou batt weil f:ewed thou wilt have me account thee : 
couldit chou not as well have given me a determinate de- 
nial, as to driguiſe thy firſt diſguiſing, with a double 
diflemoling * perchance if J had been utterly hopeleſs, 
the virtue was once in me might have called together 
his forces, and not have been led captive to this mon- 
ſtrous thraldom of puniſhed wickedneſs. Then would 
her own kauwing of good inflame anew the rage of de- 
ſpair : v hich becoming an unreſiſted lord*in her breaſt, 
ſhe had no otner comfort but in death, which yet the 
had in horror, when ſhe thought of. But the wear 
ſome deteiting of herlelf, made her long for the day's 
approach, at which time ſhe determined to continue her 
former courſe, in acknowledging any thing chat might 
hallen her end: wherein although ſhe did not hope for 
the end cf her torments, feeling already the beg nning 
of heli-agonies ; yet according to the nature of pain, 
the preicut being moſt intolerable, ſhe defired to 
that, an. put to adventure the enſuing. And thus r 
ed the rel Gynecia. No lefs forrowful, though lefs 
rageiui, w cre the mind. of the princeſs Pamela, and 
the lady Phileclea, hole only advantages were, that 
they had rot conſented io ſo much evil, and fo were at 
greater p:ace with themſelves: and that they were notleft 
alone, but might mutually bear part of each others woes. 
For when Philanax nat regarding Pamela's princely 
proteliations, had by force left her under guard with her 
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ſiſter, and that the two fiſters were matched, as well 
in the diſgraces of fortune, as they had been in the beſt 
beauties of nature: thoſe things that till then baſhful- 
neſs and miſtruſt had made them hold reſerved one from 
the other, row fear, the underminer of all det-rmina- 
tions, and neceflity the victorious rebel of all laws, for- 
ced them interchargeably to lay open. Their paſſions 
then ſo ſwelling n nem as they would have made au- 
ditors of tones, * her than have ſwallowed up in ſi- 
lence the choaking adventures were fallen unto them; 
truly the hardeſt hear:., which have at any time thought 
woman's tears to be 2 matter of flight compaſſion, ima- 
gining that fair weather will quickly after foll»w, would 
now have been mollificd ; and been compelled to con- 
fels, that the fairer a diamond is, the more pity it is it 
ſhould receive a blemiſh. Although, no doubt, their 
faces did rather beautify ſorrow, than forrow could 
darken that, which even in darkneſs did ſhine. But after 
they had ſo long, as their other afflictions would ſuffer 
them, with doleful ceremonies bemoaned their father's 
death: they fate down together apparalled as their miſad- 
had found them; Pamela in her journey ing 
weeds now converted to another uſe : Philoclea only in 
her night gown, which ſhe thought ſhould be the ray- 
ment of her funerals. But when the excellent creatures 
had after much panting, with their inward travel, got- 
ten ſo much breathing power, as to make a pitiful 
diſcourſe one to the other, what had befallen them, 
and that by the plain comparing the caie they were 
in, thoroughly found that their griefs were not 
in regard of themſelves, than like in reſpect 
of the ſubject, the two princes, as Pame/a had learned 
of Muſfidorns, being ſo minded as they would ever 
th their tortunes one, it did more unite, and 
then their lamentation : ſeeing the one could 
not be miſerable, but that it muſt neceſſarily make the 
other miſerable alſo. That therefore was the firſt mat- 
ter their ſweet mouths delivered, the declaring the 
ſiona te beginning, troubleſome proceeding, and - 
ending, their never ending loves had yy 
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And when at any time they entered into praiſes of the 
young princes, too long it would have exerciſed their 
tongues, but that their memory forthwith warned them, 
the more praife-wor: hy they were, the more at that 
time they were worthy of lamentation. Then again to 
crying and wringing of hands; and then anew, as un- 
quiet grief ſought each corner, to new diſcourſes, from 
diſcourſes to wiſhes, from wiſhes to prayers. Efpecial- 

the tender Phi/oc/ca, who as ſhe was in years young- 
er, and had never lifted up her mind to any opinion of 
ſovereignty, fo was ſhe the apter to yield to her misfor- 
tune ; 2 no ſtronger debates in her mind, than a 
man may ſay a moſt witty childhood is wont to nou- 
riſh, as to imagine with her ſelf, why Philarax and 
the other noblemen ſhould deal fo cruelly by her, that 
had never deſerved evil of any of them. And how 
they could find in their hearts, to impriſon ſuch a per- 
ſonage, as ſhe did figure Pyroc/es, whom ſhe thought 
all the world was bound to love, as well as the did. 
But Pamela, although endued with a virtuous mildneſs, 

the knowledge of herſelf, and what was due unto 

„made her heart full of a ſtronger diſdain againſt 
her adverſity. 

So that ſhe joined the vexation of her friend, with 
the ſpight to fee her ſelf, as ſhe thought, rebelliouſſ 
detained, and mixed defirous thoughts to help, with 
revengeful thoughts if ſhe could not he'p. And as im 
pangs of death. the ſtronger heart fee's the greater tor- 
ment, becauſe it doth the more refit his oppreſſor: 
fo her mind, the nobler it was fet, and had already 
embraced the higher thoughts, fo much more it did re- 
pine; and the more it repined, the more helpleſs 
wounds it gave unto it ſelf. But when great part of 
the night wa paſſed over the doleful muſick of theſe 
ſweet ladies complaints, and that leifure though with 
ſome ſtrife had brought Pamela to know. that an 
Eagle when ſbe is in a cage nuft not think to do like an 
Eagle, remembring with the mſelves, that it was a 
the next day, the lords would 


inſt 
they had impriſoned. They employed the reſt of the 


ſuch earneſtneſs as 


night in writing unto them, with -» 


Ir 


might well fee it was meant, they 
price than their lives, for the getting 
t place, which they like men indeed, forti- 
with the true rampire of patience, did ſo 
did rather appear governors of neceſſity, 
ts to fortune. ns a_ _ _- _ 
reſting the ſafety their ladies, 
_ : wherein, if at all, their 
heart- did ſeem to receive ſome ſoftneſs. For ſometimes 
Mufidorus would feel fuch a motion to his friend, and 
his unworthy caſe, that he would fall into ſuch kind of 
ſpeeches. My Pyroc/cs. would he fay, how unhap 
may I think Th-/alia, that hath been as it were the 
middle way to this evil eſtate of yours? for if you 
had not been there brought up, the ſea ſhould not have 
had this power, thus to ſever you from your dear father. 
J have therefore, if complaints do at any time become 
a man's heart, moſt cauſe to complain, fince my 
country, which received the honuur of Pyrocles's edu- 
cation, ſhould be a ſtep to his overthrow, if human 
chances can be counted an overthrow to him, that 
ſtands upon virtue. Oh excellent Muſ/idorus, anſwered 
Pyrocles, how do you teach me rather to fall out with 
my felf, and my — ſince by you I have received 
all good, you only by me this affliction ? to you and 
your virtuous mother, I in my tendereſt years, and 
father”: greateſt troubles, was ſent for ſuccour. There 
did I learn the ſweet myſteries of philoſophy ; there 
had I your lively example to confirm that which I 
learned ; there laſtly had I your friendſhip, which no 
unhappineſs can ever make you fay, but that hath 
made me happy. Now ſee how my deſtiny, the gods 
know, not my will, hath rewarded you : my father 
teads for you out of your land, whence but for me 
— Boggs after followed, you know. 
t was my love, not yours, which firſt ſtaĩd you here; 
and therefore if the heavens ever held a juſt proportion, 
it were I, and not you, that ſhould feel the ſmart. O 
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blame not the heavens, ſweet Pyracles, faid Mu 
as their courſe never alters, fo is there nothing done by 
the unreachable ruler of them, but hath an everlaſting 
reaſon for it. And to ſay the truth of theſe things, we 
ſhould deal ungratefully with nature, if we ſhould be 
forgetful receivers of her gift, and diligent auditors of 
the chances we like not. We have lived, and have 
lived to be good to our ſelves and others: our fouls 
which are put into the ſtirring earth of our bodies, 
hath atchieved the cauſes of their thither coming : 
they have known and honoured with knowledge, the 
cauſe of their creation, and to many men, for in this 
time, place and fortune, it is lawful for us to ſyeak 
— it hath been behoveful, that we ſhould live. 
Since then eternity is not to be had in this conjunction, 
what is to te loſt by the ſeparation, but time? whick 
fince it hath his end, when that i; once come, all that 
is paſt is nothing: and by the protracting nothing got- 
ten, but labour and care. Do not me therefore th 
wrong, who ſomething in years, but much in all other de- 
ſerts, am fitter to die than you, as to fay, you have 
brought me to any evil : fince the love of you doth 
over-balance all bodily miſchiefs, and thote miſchiefs 
be but miſchiefs to the baſer minds, too much de- 
lighted with the kennel of this life. Neither will I 
any more yield to my paſſion of lamenting you, 
which howſbever it might agree to my exceeding 
friendſhip, ſurely it would nothing to your exceeding 
virtue. Add this to your noble ſpeech my dear cou- 
fin, faid Pyrocles, that if we complain of this our for- 
tune, or ſeem to our ſelves faulty; in having one hurt 
the other, we ſhew a repentance of the love we bear 
to theſe matchleſs creatures, or at lea't a doubt, it 
ſhould be over dear'y bought, which for my part, 
and fo dear I anſwer for yvu, I call all the gods to 
witneſs, I am ſo far from, that no fame, no torment, 
no death, would make me forego the leuſt part of the 
inward hogour, eſſential pleaſure, and living life, I 
have enjoyed in the preſence of the funltl:\s Philiciea. 
Take the preheminence in all things but in true 
loving, anſwered ZMeuſediras, for the confelivn of that 
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no death ſhall get of me. Of that, anſwered Pyrocles 
ſoberly ſmiling, I ive we ſhall have a debate in 
- oy vx= 


at leaſt there remain any thing 
of remembrance in that place. I do g think the 
contrary, faid Maſfdorus, although you know, it is 
greatly held, 2 he nk of body and ſenſes, 
which are not only the . but dwelling and 
nouriſhing of paſſions, 4 and im7ginations, they 
failing, memory likewiſe fails, which rifeth only out 
.of them: and then is there left nothing, but the intel- 
leftual part or intelligence, which void of all moral 
virtues, which ſtand in the mean of perturbations, 
doth only live in the contemplative virtue, and power 
of the omnipotent good, the foul of fouls, and univer- 
fal life of this great work, and therefore is utterly 
void from the poſſibility of drawing to it felf theſe 
ſenſible conſiderations. Certainly, anſwered Pyrocles, 
I eafily yield, that we ſhould not know one another, 
and leis theſe paſſed things, with a ſenſible or 
knowledge. For the cauſe being taken 

away, the effects follow. Neither do I think, we ſhall 
have ſuch a memory, as now we have, which is but 
a relick of the ſenſes, or rather a print the ſenſes have 
left of things paſt in our thoughts, but it ſha!! be a vital 
of that very intelligence: which as vile as it was 

re, it held the chief feat of our life, and was as it 
were the laſt reſort, to which of all our knowledges, 
the higeſt appeal came, and fo by that means was never 
ignorant of our actions, though many times rebelliouſ- 
ly refilted, always with this priſon darkened ; ſo much 
more being free of that priſon, and returning to the 
life of all things, where all infinite knowledge is, it 
cannot but be a right intelligence, which is both his 
name aud being, of things both preſent and paſſed, 
though void of 1magining to itſelf any thing ; but even 
grown like to his creator hath all things, with a ſpiri- 
tual knowledge before it. The difference of which is 


as hard for us to conceive, as it was for us when we 


were in our mothers wombs, to comprehend, if any 
body would have told us, what kind of light we now 
an this life ſee, what kind of knowledge we now 

have: 
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morſe of any miſery we might then ſuffer. Even ſuch, 
and much more odds, ſhall there be at that ſecond de- 
livery of ours; when void of ſenſible memory, or me- 
morative paſſion, we ſhall not ſee the colours, but lives 
of all things that have been or can be: and ſhall, as I 
hope, know our friendſhip, though exempt from the 
earthly cares of friendſhip, having both united it, and 
our ſelves, in that high and heavenly love of the un- 
quenchable light. As he had ended his ſpeech, Muſi- 
dorus looking with a heavenly joy upon him, this 
ſong unto him, he had made before love his 
— to another ſubject. 


Since naturc's works be gaad, and death doth ſerus 
As nature's work > why ſhould wwe fear to die? 

Since fear is vain, but when it may preſerve : 
Why ſhould we fear that which aue cannot fly ? 


Fear is more pain than is the pain it fears, 
Diſarming human minds of native might : 

While each conceit an ugly figure bears, 
Which were not evil well view'd in reaſons light. 


Our owwly eyes, which dimm'd with paſſions be, 
And ſcarce diſcern the dawn of coming day, 

Let them be clear d, and now begin ta ſer, 
Our life is but a flep in dufly way. 

Then let us hald the bliſs of peaceful mind, 


Since this aue feel, great boſs wwe cannat find. 


Thus did they, like quiet ſwans, fing their own ob- 
ſequies, and virtuouſly enable their minds againſt all 
extremities, which they did think would fall upon them, 
eſpecially reſolving, that the firſt care they would have, 
ſhould be by taking the fault upon themſelves, to clear 
the two ladies, of whoſe caſe, as of nothing elſe that 
happened, they had not any knowledge. Although 
their friendly hoſt, the honeſt gentleman Kalender, 
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ſeeking all means how to help them, had endeavoured 
to ſpeak with them, and to make them know who 
ſhould be their judge. But the curious ſervant of Phi. 
lara forbad him the entry upon pain of death. For 
ſo it was agreed upon, that no man ſhould have any 
conference with them, for fear of new tumults. In- 
ſomuch that Kalander was conſtrained to retire himſelf, 
having yet obtained thus much, that he would deliver 
unto $2 two pri their apparel and jewels, Which 
being left with him at Mantinea, wiſely conſideri 
that their diſguiſed weeds, which were all as then they 
had, would make them more odious in the ſight of the 
judges, he had that night ſent for, and now brought 
unto them. They accepted their own with great thank- 
fulneſs, knowing from whence it came, and attired 
themſelves in it againſt the next day, which being in- 
deed rich and princely, they accordingly determined to 
maintain the names cf Palladius and Daiphantus, as 
before it is mentioned. Then gave they themſelves to 
conſider, in what fort they might defend their cauſe: ; 
for they thought it no leſs vain to wiſh death, than 
cowardly to fear it, till ſomething before morning, a 
ſmall ſlumber taking them, they were by and by after 
called up to come to the anſwer, of no leſ than their 
lives imported. But in this fort was the judgment or- 
dered. As ſoon as the morning had took a full poſſel. 
nion of the element, Euarchus called unto him Phia- 
ax, and willed him to draw out into the midit of the 
befure the chief lodge, the throne of judgment- 
„ In which Zafi/izs was wont to fit, and according 
to their cuſioms, was ever carried with the prince. Fot 
Exarchus did wiſely conſider, the people to be natural- 
ly taken with exterior ſhews, far more than with in- 
ward conſideration of the material points. Aud there- 
fore in this new entry into o entangled a matter, he 
would leave nothing which might be either an armour 
or an ornament unto him, and in theſe pompous cere- 
monies he well knew a ſecret of government much to 
conſiſt. That was performed by the diligent Phi/anax, 
and therein Ezarchus did ſet himſelf all cloathed in 
black, with the principal men who could in — 
de 
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denneſs provide themſelves of ſuch mourning raiments ; 
the whole people commanded to keep an orderly filence 


of each fide, which was duly obſerved of them, partly 
for the defire they had to fee a good concluſion of thete 
matters, and partly ſtricken with admiration, as well 
at the grave and princely preſence of Ezarchas, as at 
the greatneſs of the cauſe which was then to come in 
queſtion. As for Philanax, Euarchus would have done 
him the honour to fit by him, but he excuſed himſelf, 
deſiring to be the accuſer of the priſoners in his maſter's 
behalf; and therefore ſince he made himſelf a party, 
it was not convenient for him to fit in the judicial place. 
Then was it a while deliberated, whether the two y 
ladies ſhould be brought forth in o : but that 
was flopped by Philanax, whole love and faith did deſ- 
cend from his maler to his children, and only deſired 
the ſmart ſhould light upon the others, whom he thought 
guilty of his death and diſhonour, alledging for this, 
that neither wiſdom would they ſhould be brought in 
preſence of the people, which might hereupon grow to 
new uproars, nor juſtice required they ſhould be drawn 
to any ſhame, till tomebody accuſed them. And as for 
Pamela, he proteſted the laws of Arcadia would not 
allow any judgment of her, although ſhe herſelf were 
to determine nothing till age or marriage enabled her. 
Then the king's body being laid upon a table, juſt be- 
fore Ezarchus, and all covered over with black, the 
priſoners, namely, the queen and two young princes, 
were ſent for to appear in the pretetur's name: which 
A they came not to knowledge, how 
near a kinſman was to judge of them, but thought him 
to be fome nobleman, — by the country, in this 
extremity. So extraordinary a courſe had the order of 
the heavens produced at this time, that both nephew 
and fon, were not only priſoners, but unknown to their 
uncle and father, who of many years had not ſeem 
them. And Pyrecles was to plead for his life - before 
that throne, in which throne lately before he had faved 
the king's life. But firſt was Gyrecia led forth in the 
fame weeds that the day and night before ſhe had worn, 
faving chat inſtead of Zelmane's garment in which ſhe 
| B 3 was 
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was found, ſhe had caſt on a long cloak, which reached 
hat, 
— 


to the of ruſfet coarſe cloth, with a poor felt 
which almoſt covered all her face, moſt part of 
21 hair, on which her hands had laid many a 
ſpiteful hold, ſo lying upon her ſhoulders, as a man 
might well ſee had no artificial careleſneſs. Her eyes 
down on the ground, of purpoſe not to look on Pyrs- 
cles face: which ſhe did not fo much ſhun, for the un- 
kindneſs ſhe conceived of her own overthrow, as for 
. the fear, thoſe motions in this ſhort time of her life, 
ſhould be revived, which ſhe had with the paſſage of 
infinite ſorrows mortified. Great was the compaſſion 
the people felt, to fee their princet>”s ſtate and beauty 
fo deformed by fortune and her own defert, whom they 
kad ever found a lady moſt worthy of all honour. But 
by and by the fight of the other two priſoners drew 
moſt of the eyes to that ſpectacle. Pyrocles came out 
led by Syzmpathus, cloathed after the Greet manner, in 
a long coat of white velvet, reaching to the ſmall of 
his leg, win gr buttons of diamonds all along upon 
it: his neck without any collar, not {2 much as hidden 
with a ruf, did paſs the whiteneſs of his garments, 
which was not much in faſhion unlike to the crim- 
fon raiment our knights of the Order * firſt put on. 
On his feet he had nothing but flippers, which, after 
the ancient manner, were tied up with certain laces, 
which were faſtened under his knee, having wrapped 
about, with many pretty knots, his naked legs. His 
fair auborn hair, which he wore in great length, and 
gave at that time a delightful ſhew, with being ſtirred 
and down with the breath of a gentle wind, had no- 
ing upon it, but a white ribbon, in thoie days uied tor 
a diadem. Which rewled once or twice about the u 
permoſt part of his forchead, fell down upon his back, 
cloſed up at each end with the richeſt pearl were to be 
ſeen in the world. After him followed another noble- 
man, guiding the noble Mufiderus, who had upon him 
a long cloak, after the faſhion of that which we call 
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the apoſtle's mantle, made of purple fatten ; wet that 
e which we now have, and is but a counterfeit of 
the Getulian purple, which yet was far the meaner in 
price and eſtimation, but of the right Tyrian purple, 
which was neareſt to a colour betwixt our murrey and 
ſcarlet. On his head, which was black and curled, he 
wore a Perſian Tiara, all fet down with rows of ſo rich 
rubies, as they vere enough to ſpeak for him, that they 
had to j of no mean perſonage. 

In this fort with erected countenances, did theſe un- 
fortunate princes ſuffer themſelves to be led, ſhewing 
aright, by the compariſon of them and Gynecia, how 
to divers perſons compaſſion is diverſly to be fired. 
For as to Gynecia, a lady known of great eſtate, and 
greatly eſteemed. the more miſerable repreſentation was 
mace of her ſudden ruin, the more mens hearts were 
forced to bewail ſuch an evident witneſs of weak hu- 
manity : ſo to theſe men, not regarded, becauſe un- 


known, bat rather, beſides the deteſtation of their fact, 


hated as ſtrangers, the more they ſhould have fallen 
down in an abje& ſemblance, the more, inſtead of com- 
| —_ they ſhould have gotten contempt : but there- 
re, were to uſe, as I may term it, the more violence 
of magnanimity, and fo to conquer the expectation of 
the lcokers with an extraordinary virtue. And fuch 
effect indeed it wrought in the whole afſembly, their 
eyes yet landing as it were in bul}ance to whether of 
them they ſhould moſt direct their fight. Alu/tdoras 
was in ſtature ſo much higher than Py-ocles, as com- 
monly is gotten by one year's growth. His face now 
beginning to have ſome tokens of a beard, was compo- 
to a kind of manlike beauty. Hiz colour was of a 
weil-pleaſing brownneſs, and the features of it ſuch, as 
they carried both delight and majeſty : his countenance 
ſevere, and promiſing a mind much given to thinking. 
Pyracles of a pure complexion, and of ſuch a chearful 
favour, as might ſeem either a woman's face in a boy, 
or an excellent boy's face in a woman. His look gentle 
and baſhful, which bred the more admiration, havi 
ſhewed ſuch notable proofs of courage. Laſtly, thoug 
both had both, if there ou any odds, Mu/:dorus on 
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the more v. and Pyrocles the more lovely. But as 
ſoon as Mufidorus faw himſelf fo far forth led among 
the people, that he knew to a great number of them 
his voice ſhould be heard, miſdoubting their intention to 
the princeſs Pamela, of whom he was more careful than 
of his own life, even as he went, though his leader 
ſought to interrupt him, he thus with a loud voice ſpake 
unto them. And is it poſſible, O A cadians, faid he, 
that you can forget the natural duty you owe to your 
princeſs Pamela? hath this ſoil been fo little beholdeu 
to her noble anceſtors? hath ſo long a time rooted no 
ſurer love in your hearts to that line? where is that 
faith to your prince's blood, which hath not only pre- 
ſerved y ou from all dangers heretofore, but hath ſpread 
your fame to all the nations of the world? where is 
that juſtice the Lrcadians were wont to flouriſh in, 
whoſe nature is to render to every one his own? will 
you now keep the right from your prince, who 15 the 
only giver of judgment, the key of jullice, and life of 
your laws? do you hope in a few years, to ſet up ano- 
ther race, which nothing but length of time can eſta- 
bliſh ? will you reward Haſilius's children with ungrate- 
fulneſs, the very poiſon of manhood ? will you betray 
your long ſettled reputation, with the foul name of 
traitors ? is this your mourning for your king's death, 
to increaſe his loſs with his daughter's miſery ? imagine 
your prince doth lock out of the heavens unto you, 
what do you think ke could wiſh more at your hands, 
than that you do well by his children? and what more 
honour I pray you can you do to his oblequies, than to 
fatisfy his foul with a loving memory, as you do his 
_ with an unfelt folemnity ? what have you done 
with the princeſs Pamela? Pamela, the juſt inheritrix 
of this country, Pamela, whom this earth may be hap- 
Py that it ſhall be hereafter ſaid, ſhe was born in Arca- 
dia; Pamela, in herſelf your ornament, in her educa- 
tion your folter child, and every way your only prin- 
ceſs, what account can you render to yourſelves of her? 
truly I do not think that you all know what is become 
of her: ſo ſoon may a diamond be loſt : fo ſoon may 
the faireſt light in the world be put out. But — 
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look unto it, O 4rcadians, be not fo wilfully robbed 
of your greateſt treaſure, make not your ſelves mini- 
ſters to private ambitions, who do but uſe your ſelves 
to put on your own yokes. Whatſoever you determine 
of us, who I mult confeſs are but rangers, yet let not 
Baſfilins's daughters be ſtrangers unto you. Laſtly, 
howſoever you bar her from her publick ſovereignty, 
which if you do, little may we hope of equity where 
rebellion reigns, yet deny not that child's right unto 
her, that ſhe may come and do the laſt duties to her fa- 
ther's body. Deny not that happineſs, if in ſuch a 
caſe there be any happineſs, to your late king, that 
his body may have his laſt touch of his deareſt child. 
With ſuch like broken manner of queſt ions and ſpeech- 
es, was Mufidorus deſirous, as much as in 
them he could, to move the people to tender Pamela's 
fortune. But at length, by that they came to the jud 
ment-place, both S;-pathus and his guider had greatly 
ſatisfied him, with the aſſurance they gave him, this 
aſſembly of people had neither meaning nor power to 
do any hurt to the princeſs, whom they all acknow- 
ledged as their ſovereign lady. But that the cuſtom of 
Arcadia was ſuch, till ſhe had more years, the tate of 
the country to be guided by a protector, under whom, 
he and his fellow were to receive their judgment. 
That eaſed Meru heart of his mot vehement care, 
when he found his beloved lady to be out of danger. 
But Pyrecles as ſoon as tae queen of the one fide, he 
and Mu/idorus of the other, were laid before the face 
of theic judge, having cnly for their bar the table where- 
on the king's body lay, being nothing leſs vexed with 
the doubt of Philicla, tnan Myfidorus was for Pamela, 
in this ſort with a low!y behaviour, and only then like 
a ſuppliant, he ſpake to the protector. Pardon me, 
moſt henourcd jidoe, ſaith he, that uncommanded IL 
begin my ſpeech unto you, fince both to you and me, 
theſe words of mine ſnhall be moſt receffary. To you 
having the ſacred exc:ci't of juitice in your hand, no- 
thing appertains mote properly, than truth nakedly and 
freely ſer down. To me, being environed round about 
with many dargercus calamiucs, what can be more 

Bs convenient. 


been my unſpeakable miſery, that my name ſhould be. 
—_—6 MY — is moſt unjuſtly accuſed 
of any diſhonourable fact, which by my means ſhe may 
be thought to have yielded unto. Whatſoever hath 
been done, hath been my ay Yap not- 
withſtanding was never intend | chaſtity. 
But whatſoever hath been informed, was my fault. And 
I atteſt the heavens, to blaſpheme which I am not now 
in fit tune, that ſo much as my coming into her cham- 

„ was wholly unwitting unto her. This your wiſ- 


own behoof, I am not ſo old, as to be weary 
ſelf; the very ſting of my inward know- 


it ſhould be to all thoſe who love 
Iks, if fo pure a child of virtue 
Uy be deſtroyed, compels me to uſe my 
my ſelf, and receive the burden of what 
pon mane own doing. Look therefore with 
pitiful eyes upon ſo fair beams, and that misfortune 
which by me hath fallen upon her, help to repair it 
with your publick judgment, fince whoſoever deals 
cruelly with ſuch a creature, ſhews himſelf a hater of 
mankind, and an envier of the world's bliſs. And 
this petition I make, even in the name of juſtice, that 
before you proceed farther againſt us, I may know how 
you conceive of her noble, though unfortunate action, 
and what ; vou will make of it. He had not 
fpoken his laſt word, when all the whole people, both 
of great and low eftate, confirmed with an united mur- 
mur Pyrocle;"s demand, longing, for the love generally 
was borne Philoclea, to know what they might hope 
of her. Ezarchus though neither regarding a pri- 
ſoner's paſſionate prayer, nor bearing over-plauſible ears 
to a many headed motion, yet well enough content, to 
win their liking with things in themſelves indifferent, 
he was content: fir, to ſeck as much as might be of 
Philche' 


may withal conſider, if I would lye, I would lye | 


th the conſideration I muſt needs have, 
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Pbilbelra's behaviour in this matter: which being 
cleared by Pyrocles, and but weakly gainſaid by Phi: 
lanax, who had framed both his own and Dametas's 
— 514 and in truth could han 
no farther than conjecture, yet finding by his 
that ſhe was not alt ſer faultieG, he o- 
nounced, ſhe ſhould all her life be 5 
among certain women of religion, li 
. 
obſ⸗ a ſtrict chaſtity. A 
pw # pronto of Brake yet was 
ingly joyous of it, being aſſured of his lady's 
= and in the depth of his mind not ſorry, that what 
end ſoever he had, r — 
that jewel, whereon he had ſet his life's —4— 
er it was by publick ſentence delivered, what ſhould 
be done with the ſweet Phileclea, by laws of Arcadia 
that what was appointed iſtrates i 
=D of the 42. not — be — 
Euarchus ſtill uſing to himſelf no other name 
of Arcadia, commanded thoſe that had 49 
againſt the queen Gynecia to proceed, becauſe 
2 — 55 20 ſhe ſhould be firſt heard, and alſo for 
= taken to be the principal in the greater 
matter they were to judge of. FPhilanax incontinently 
ſtepped forth, and — in his greedy eyes, that be 
did thirſt for her blood, a well thought on diſ- 
courſe of her, in his judgment, execrable 1 
But Gynecia, ſtanding up before the judge, caſting a- 
broad her arms, with her eyes hidden under the 
breadth of her unſcemly hat, | Lying open in in — 1 
geſtures the deſpairful affliction, all the 
of her reaſon was converted, with ſuch like = 
Ropped Philanax, as he was entring into his invective 
oration. Stay, ſtay, Philanax, faid ſhe, do not defile 
thy honeſt mouth with tho'e diſhonourable ſpeeches 
thou art about to utter againſt a woman, now molt 
wretched, lately thy miſtreſs. Let either the remem- 
brance how great ſhe was, move thy heart to ſome re- 
verence ; or the ſeeing how low ſhe is, ſtir in thee ſome 
Pity. It may be truth doth make _ 


fay 
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and love of juſtice frames injuſtice in thee, do not there- 
fore, neither ſhalt thou need, tread upon my deſolate 
ruins. Thou ſhalt have what thou ſeekeſt; and yet 
ſhalt not be oppreſſor of her, who cannot chuſe but love 
thee for thy fn 


ſpeak this to procure mercy,. or to prolong my life, no, 


=—_—— 


us 5 gave unto 

um the poiſonous potion that hath brought death to 
im, and loſs to Arcadia; it was I, and none but TI, 
haſtned his aged years to an unnatural end, and 
that have made al his people orphans of their royal 
father. I am the ſubje& that have killed my prince, I 
am the wife that have murdered my huſband, I am a 
woman, an undoer of this country, a ſhame 

of my children. What wouldſt thou have ſaid more, O 
Philanax ! and all this I grant, there reſteth then nothing 
elſe to fay, but that I defire you, you will appoint 
quickly ſome to rid me of my life, rather than theſe 
hands, which elſe are deſtined unto it, and that indeed 
it may be done with ſuch ſpeed as I may not long die 
in this life, which I have in fo great horror: with that 
the croſſed her arms, and fat down upon the ground, 
attending the judge's anſwer. But a great while it was, 
before any body could be heard bull, the whole peco- 
ple concurring in a lamentable cry, ſo much had Gyne- 
eia”s words and behaviour ſtirred their hearts to a dole- 
ful compaſſion, neither in troth could moſt of them in 
their juugments tell, whether they ſhould be more ſorry 
Er her fault, or her miſ-ry: for the lois of her eli, 
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or loſs of her virtue. But moſt were moſt moved with 
that which was under their eyes, the ſenſe moſt ſubject 
to pity. But at length the reverent awe they ſtood in 
of Euarchus brought them to a filent waiting his deter- 
mination, who, having well confidered the abomination 
of the fat, attending more the manifeſt proof of ſo 
horrible a treſpaſs, confeſſed by her ſelf, and proved by 
others, than any thing relenting to thoſe tragical phraſes 
of hers, apter to ſtir a vulgar pity, than his mind, which 
hated evil, in what colours foever he found it, having 
conſidered a while with the principal men of the coun- 
try, and demanded their allowance, he definitively 
gave this ſentence: That whereas, buth in private and 
publick reſpects, this woman had moſt heinouſly offend- 
ed, in private, becauſe marriage being the molt holy 
conjunction that falls to mankind, out of which all fa» 
milies, ard fo conſequently all focieties do proceed, 
which not only by community of goods, but commu- 
nity of children, is to knit the minds in a moſt perfect 
union, which whoſo breaks, diſſolves all humanity, no 
man living free from the danger of ſo near a neigh- 
bour, ſhe had not only broken it, but broken it with 
death, and the molt pretended death that might be: in 
publick reſpect, the princes perſons, being in all mo- 
narchal governments the very knot of the people's 
welfare, and light of all her doings, to which they are 
not only in conſcience, but in neceſſity bound to be 
loyal, ſhe had traiterouſly em poi ſoned him, neither re- 
garding her country's profit, her on duty, nor the 
rigour of the laws. That therefore, as well for the 
due tatisfaction to eternal juſtice, and accompliſhment 
of the Arca. lian ſtatutes, as for the everlaſting example 
to all wives and ſubjects, ſhe ſhould preſently be con- 
veyed to cloie priſon, and there kept with ſuch food as 
might ſerve to tultain her life, until the day of her 
huſband's burial, at whick time ſhe ſhould be buried 
quick, in the ſame tomb with him: that fo his murder 
might be a murder to her ſelf, and ſhe forced to kee 
company with the body from which ſhe had made 
deteſlable a ſeverance; and laſtly, death might redreſs 
their di>joined conjunction of marriage. Is judgment 
yas 


with the monſtrouſneſs of her ugly miſdeed, they could 
not but yield in their hearts, there was no over-balan- 
eing. As for Gynecia, who had already ſettled her 
thoughts, not only to look but long for this event, ha- 
ving, in this time of her vexation, found a ſweetneſs 
in the reſt ſhe hoped by death, with a countenance 
witneſſing ſhe had betore-hand ſo paſſed through all the 
degrees of forrow, that ſhe had no new look to figure 
more, 
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forth any roſe up, and offered forth her fair 0 
hands to be bound or led as they would, being indeed * 
troubled with no part of this judgment, but that her of 
death was as ſhe thought long delayed. They that de 
were appointed for it, conveyed her to the place ſhe aa 
was in before, where the guard was relieved, and the 

number increaſed to Keep her more ſure for the time of * 
her execution: none of them all that led her, though — 
moſt of them were ſuch, whoſe hearts had been long the 
hardened with the often exerciſing ſuch offices, bei — 
able to bar tears from their eyes, and other manik — 
tokens of compaſhonate forrow. So goodly a virtue is fra 
a reſolute conſtancy, that even in evil deſervers, it — 


ſeems that party might have been notably well deſer- 
ving. Thus the excellent lady Gynecia, having paſſed 
five and thirty years of her age, even to the admira- 
tion of a beautiful mind and body, and having not in 
her own knowledge, ever ſpotted her foul with any 
wilfal vice, but her immoderate love of Ze/mane, was 
_—_ firſt by that ill-anſwered paſſion, and then by 
the deſpairing conceit ſhe took of the judgment of god 
in her huſband's death and her own fortune, purpoſely 
to overthrow her ſelf, and confirm by a wrong con- 
feſfion, that abominable ſhame, which with her wiſ⸗ 
dom, joined to the truth, perhaps ſhe might have re- 
felled. Then did Ezarchus aſk Philanax, whether it 
were he that would charge the two young priſoners, or 
that ſome other ſhould do it, and he fit, according to 
his eſtate, as an aſſiſtant in the judgment. han 
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told him as before he had done, that he thoi no 
man could ſay manifeſt the naughtineſs of t two 
men, with ſo much either truth or zeal as him- 
and therefore he defired he might do this laſt ſer- 
vice to his faithfully beloved maſter, as to 
the traiterous cauſers of his death and diſhonour, which 
being done, for his part he meant to give up all deal- 
ing in publick affairs, fince that man was gone who had 
made him love them. Phi/anax thus being ready to 
ſpeak, the two princes were commanded to tell their 
names, who anſwered, according to their agreements, 
that they were Daiphantus of Lycia, and Palladius 
prince of Ileria. Which when they had faid, they 
demanded to know by what authority they could jud 
of them, fince they were not only foreigners, and fo 
not born under their laws, but abſolute princes, and 
therefore not to be touched by laws. But anſwer was 
preſently made them, that Arcadian laws were to have 
their force upon any found in Arcadia: fince 
have ſcope to know the cuſtoms of a country, 
— _ themſelves in it : and when they once are en- 
, they muſt know, that what by many was made, 
muſt not for one be broken. And ſo much lefs for a 
ſtranger, as he is to look for no privilege in that place, 
to which in time of need, his fervice is not to be ex- 
. As for their being princes, whether they were 
or no, the belief ſtood in their own words, which 
they had fo diverſly falſified, as they did not deſerve 
belief. But whatſoever they were, Arcadia was to ac- 
knowledge them but as private men, ſince they were 
neither by magiſtracy nor alliance to the princely blood, 
to claim any thing in that region. Therefore if they 
had offended, which now by the plaintiff and their de- 
fence was to be judged, againſt the laws of nations, by 
the laws of nations they were to be chaſtiſed: if agai 
the peculiar ordinances of the province, thoſe peculiar 
ordinances were to lay hold of them. The princes 
ſtood a while upon that, demanding leiſure to give per- 
fect knowledge of their greatneſs ; but when they were 
anſwered, that in a caſe of a prince's death, the 
law of that country had ever been, that — 
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trial ſhould be had : they were forced to yield, reſolved 
that in thoſe names, they would as much as they could, 
cover the ſhame of their royal parentage, and keep as 
long as might be, if evil were determined againſt them, 
the evil news from their careful Kinsfolks, wherein the 
chief man they conſidered was Euarchus : whom the 
ſtrange and ſecret working of juſtice had brought to be 
the judge over them. In ſuch a ſhadow, or rather pit 
of darkneſs, the wormiſh mankind lives, that neither 
know how to foreſee, nor what to fear: and are 

but like tenis balls, toſſed by the racket of the higher 
powers. Thus both fides ready, it was determined, be- 
cauſe their caſes were ſeparated, firſt Phi/urax ſhould 
be beard againſt Pyrocies, whom they termed Daiphan- 
tus, and that heard, the other's cauſe ſhould follow, and 
ſo receive together ſuch judgment as they ſhould be 
found to have deſerved. But Phil/anax that was even 
ſhort-breathed at the firſt, with tie extreme vehemency 
he had to fpeal; againſt them. it:ok.ng once or twice his 
forehead, and wiping his ee, which either wept, or 
he would at that time have them ſeem to weep, looking 
firſt upon Pyroc/cs, as if he had proclaimed all hateful- 
neſs againit him, humbly turning to Exarchas, who 
with quiet gr. vit ſhewed great attention. he thus be- 
his oration. I nat which ail men, who take upon 

em to accuie another, are wont to defire, mott worthy 
tector, ta have many proofs of faults in thera they 

k to have condemned: that is to me in this preient 
act ion. my greateſt cumber and annoyance. For the 
number is % great, and the quality fo monfirous of the 
enormities this wretched young man hach committed, 
that neither | in mytelf, can tell where to begin, my 
thoughts being con fu ed with the horrible multitude of 
them, neither Go l think your virtuous ears will be able 
to enuure ine repori: but will rather imagine you hear 
fume ir gedy invented of the extremity of wickedneſs, 
than a juit recital of a wickednel. indeed committed: 
for ſucu is the diiputition of the mot fincere judgments, 
that as they cun believe mean faults, and fuch as man's 
rature may fl. de into, ſo when they paſs to a certainde- 
gee, Bay, when bey pais all degrees of unſpenkable 


naughitineſs, 


_— 
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my late maſter lived, « 
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naughtineſs, then find they in themſelves a hardneſs to give 
credit that human creatures can fo from all humanity 
be transformed. But in my felf the ſtrength of my 
faith to my dead maſter will help the weakneſs of m 
memory ; in you, your excellent love of juſtice wi 
force you to vouchſafe attention : and as for the matter, 
it is ſo manifeſt, fo pitiful evidences lie before your eyes 
of it, that I ſhall need to be but a brief recounter, and 
no rhetorical enlarger of this molt harmful miſchief. I 
will therefore, in as few words as fo huge a treſpaſs can 
be contained, deliver unto you the ſum of this miſera- 
ble fact: leiving out a great number of particular to- 
ken: of his naughtineſs, and only touching the eſſential 
points of this doletul cale. "This man, whom to begin 
withal I know not how to name, fince being come into 
this country, unaccompanied like a loft pilgrim, from 
a man grew a woman, from a woman a ravither of wo- 
men, thence a priſoner, and now a prince : but this 
Zelmane, this Daiphantus, this what you will, for any 
ſhape or title he can take upon him, that hath no re- 
ſtraint of ſhame, having underſtood the folitary life 

nd conſidering how open he had 
laid himfelf to any traiterous attempt, for the firſt mask 
of his falſhood, diſguiſed himſelf like a woman: which 
being the more limple and hurt'eſs ſex, might enſier 
hide his ſubtle harmfulncſa. And preferting himſelf to 
my maſter, the moſt courteous prince that lived, was 
received of him with fo great graciouſneſs, as might 
have bound not only any grateſul mind, but might have 
mollified any enemy's rancour. But this venomous ſer- 
pent, admitted thus into his boſom, as contagion will 
eaſily find a fit body for it, fo had he quickly fallen in- 
to io near acquaintance with this naughty woman, 
whom even now you have moſt juitly condemned, that 
this was her right hand, ſhe ſaw with no eyes but his, 


nor ſeemed to have any life but in him, ſo glad ſhe was 


to find one more cunning than herſelf, in covering wick- 
edneſs with a modeſt veil. What is to be thought paſſed 
betwixt two ſuch virtuous creatures, whereof the one 
hath confeſſed murder, and the other rape, I leave to 
your wile confideration. For my heart haſtens to the 

miſerable 
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miſerable point of Bafi/ius's murder, for the executing 


of which with more facility, this young nymph of Bi 
aas bringing up, feigned certain rites ſhe had to per. 
form, ſo furious an impiety had carried him from all 
remembrance of 2 s, that he did not only not fear 
the gods, as the beholders and puniſhers of ungod- 
ly a villany, but did blaſphemouſly uſe their facred 
holy name, as a miniſter unto it. And forſooth a cave 

was Choſen, for the temple of his devotions, a 


cave of ſuch darkneſs, as did prognoſticate, he meant 


to pleaſe the infernal powers; for there this accurſed 
caitiff, upon the altar of falſhood, ſacrificed the life of 
the virtuous Ba/:/ias. By what means he trained him 
thither, alas I know not, for if I might have known 
it, either my life had accompanied my maſter, or this 
feilow's death had preſerved him. But this may ſuffice 
that in the mouth of this cave, where this traitor had 
his lodging and chappel, when already maſter ſhepherd 
his companion had conveyed away the undoubted inhe- 
trix of this country, was Gznecia found by the dead 
corps of her husband, newly empoiſoned, apparelled 
in the garments of the young lady, and ready no que 
ſion to have fied to ſome place, according to their con- 
iort, but that ſhe was by certain honeſt ſhepherd arreſ- 
ted : while in the mean time, becauſe there ſhould be 
left no revenger of this bloody miſchief, this noble 4- 
mars was violently gotten into the chamber of the lady 
Phileclea, where by the mingling, as much as in him 
lay, of her ſhame with his miſdeed, he might enforce 
her to be acceſſiry to her father's death, and under 
the countenance her and her filter, . againit whom 
they knew we would not rebel, ſeize as it were with one 
gripe intotheir treacherous hands, the regiment of this 
mighty province. Butthe almighty eye prevented him 
of the end of his miſchief, by uſing a villain Dametas' 
hand to incloſe him in there, where with as much for- 
tiſication as in a houſe could be made, he chought him- 
ſelf in moſt ſecurity. Thus ſee you molt juſt judge, 2 
ſhort and fimple ſtory of the infamous miſery Allen up 
this country ; indeed infamous, fince by an effeminate 
man, we ſhould ſuffer a greater overthrow, than our 

mightieſ 
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mightieſt enemies have been ever able to lay 
And that all this, which I have ſaid, is moſt manifeſt, 
as well of the murdering of Ba/i/ius, as the raviſhing of 
Phikclea, for thoſe two parts I eſtabliſh of my accuſa- 
tion, who is of fo incredulous a mind, or rather who 
will ſo ſtop his eyes from ſeeing a thing clearer than 
the light, as not to hold for aſſured ſo palpable a matter? 
for to begin with his moſt cruel mifdeed, it is to be ima- 
gined, that Gynecia, a woman though wicked, yet wit- 
ty, would have attempted and atchieved an enterprize, 
no leſs hazardous than horrible, without having ſome 
counſellor in the beginning, and ſome comforter in the 
performing ? had ſhe, who ſhewed her thoughts were 
ſoover-ruled with ſome ſtrange deſire, as in deſpite of 
god, nature, and womanhood, to execute that in deeds, 
which in words we cannot hear without trembling ? had 
ſhe I ſay no practice to lead her unto it? or had ſhea 
practice without conſpiracy ? or could - ſhe conſpire 
without ſome body to conſpire with ? and if one were, 
who fo likely as this, to whom ine communicated I am 
fure her mind, the world thinks her body ? neither let 
her words, taking the whole fault upon herſelf, be 
herein any thing available. For to thoſe perſons who 
have vomited out of their ſouls all remnant of 
neſs, there reſts a certain pride in evil, and having elſe 
no ſhadow of glory left them, they glory to be conſtant 
in iniquity, and that god knows mutt be held out to the 
laſt gaſp, without revealing their accomplices ; as think- 
ing great courage i: declared in being neither afraid of 
the heav2zs, nor aſhamed of the — But let Cyne- 
e/a's action die with herſelf, what can all the earth an- 
ſwerfor his coming hither ? why alone, if he be a prince ? 
how ſo richly jewelled, if he be not a prince? Why 
then a woman if now a man? why now Daiphantus, 
if then Ze/mane ? was all hi: play for nothing, or if it 
had an end, what end but the end of my dear maſter ? 
ſhall we doubt ſo many ſecret conferences with Gynecia, 
ſuch feigned favour to the over-ſoon beguiled Bafilius, 
a cave made a lodging, and the ſame lodging made a 
temple of his religion, laſtly, ſuch changes and traver- 
is, as a quiet poet could ſcarce fill a poem withal, 
were 
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were directed to any leſs ſcope than to this monſtrous 
murderer ? O ſnaky ambition, which can wind thyſelf 
in ſo many figures, to ſlide thither thou deſireſt to come! 

O corrupted reaſon of mankind, that can yield to de. 
form thy ſelf with ſo filthy defires ? and O hopeleſs be 
thoſe minds, whom fo unnatural defires do not with 
their own uglineſs ſufficiently terrify ! but yet even of 
favour let us grant him thus much more, as to fancy 
that in theſe foretold things, fortune might be a great 
actor, perchance to an evil end, yet to a leſs evil end 
all theſe entangled devices were intended. Bur I beſeech 
your ladyſhip, my lady Daiphantus, tell me what ex- 
cuſe can you find for the changing your lodging with 
the queen, that very inſtant ſhe was to finiſh her exe- 
crable practice? how can you cloak the lending of your 
cloak unto her, was all that by chance too? had the 
ſtars ſent ſuch an influence unto you, as you ſhould be 
juſt weary of your lodging and garments, when our 
prince was deſtined to the fluughter ? what ſay yon to 
this, O ſhameful and ſhameletis creature? fit indeed to 
be the diſhonour of both ſexes. But alas, I ſpend too 
many words in ſo manifeſt and ſo miſerable a matter. 
They muſt Le four wild horſes, which according to our 
laws are the executioners of men which murder our 
ince, which muſt decide this queſtion with you. Yet 
ſo far had my zeal to my beloved prince tranſported 
me, that I kad almoſt forgotten my ſecond part, and 
his ſecond abomination, I mean his violence offered tu 
the lady Phi/:c/ca : wherewith as if it had well become 
his womanhood, he came braving to the judgment- 
ſeat : indeed our laws appoint not ſo cruel a deatn, al. 
— death too, for this fact as for the other. But 
whoſocver well weighs it, ſhall find it ſprung out of 
the ſame fountain of michievous naughtinefs, the kil- 
of the father, diſhonouring the mother, and ra- 
ing the child. Alas, could not ſo many benefits 
received of my prince, the juſtice of nature, the fign 
of hoſpitality, be a bridle to thy lult, if not to thy 
cruelty ? or if thou hadit, as ſurely thou haſt, 2 
recompencing goodneſs with hatred, could not hi 
death, which is the laſt of revenges, ſatisfy thy — 
C. 
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lice, but thou muſt heap upon it the ſhame of his 
daughter? were thy eyes to ſtony, thy breaſt fo tygriſh, 
as the ſweet and berutiful ſhews of Phileclea's virtue did 
not alloniſh thee ? O woful Arcadia, to whom the name 
of this mankind courtiſan, ſhell ever be remembred as 
a procurer of thy gr-atelt lots ! but too far I find my 
paſſion, yet honett paſſion hath guided me ; the cauſe is 
every way tuo too much unaniwerable. It reſteth in 
O excellent protector, to pronounce judgment, 
which if there be hope that ſuch a voung man ma 
e profitable to the world, u ho in the firſt exerciſe 
of his own determination, far paſſed the arranteſt 
ſtrumpet in luxuriouſneis, the canningeſt forger in fal- 
ſhood, a player in diigufürg, a ty ger in cruelty, a dra- 
gon in ingratefulnefs, et him be preſerved bke a jewel, 
to do greater miſchicf. H bis youth be not more deſiled 
with treachery, than the e:delt man's age, let I ſay his 
youth be ſome canſe of compatiton, It he have not 
every way ſought the overthrow of human fociety, if 
have done any thiag like a prince, let his naming 
himſelf a prince breed a reverence of his baſe wicked- 
neſs. If he have not broken all the laws of hoſpitali- 
ty, and broken them in the moſt deteſtable degree that 
can be, let his being a guelt, be a ſacred proceftion of 
his more than ſavage deings: or if his whoriſh beauty, 
have not been as the high way of his wickednels, let 
the picture drawn upon to poiſonous a woud, be refer- 
ved to ſhew how greatly colours can pleafe us. Bur if 
it is as it is, what ſhould I fay more, a very ſpirit of 
helliſh navghtinef- ; if his act be to be puniſhed, and 
his defiled perfon not to be piticd, then reitore unto us 
our prince, by Culy puniſhing his murderers, for then 
we mall think him and his name to live, when we ſhall 
ſee his killers to die. Reſtore to the excellent Philoclea 
her honour, by taking out of the world her diſhonour, 
and think that at this day, in this matter, e'er the eyes 
of the world upon you, whether any thing can ſwa 
your mind from a true adminiſtration of jultice. Alas, 
though I have much more to ſry, I can ſay no more, 
for my tears and ſight interrupt my ſreech, and force me 
to 


concluſion. But while Phila. 
is ſpeech, and did with ſuch 
princely Pyracles, it was 
was unuſed to bear ſuch in- 
ſuch, as could arm themſelves 
ing than ſhame. For ſometimes 
bluſhing, his blood with divers motions coming and go- 
ing, ſometimes cloſing his eyes, and laying his hand o- 
ver them, ſometimes giving ſuch a to Philanax, 
as might ſhew he aſſured himſelf he durſt not ſo have 
A if they had been in an indifferent place: with 
impatiency he bare the length of his oration : 
which being ended, with as much modeſt humbleneſs 
to the judge, as deſpiteful ſcorn to the accuſer, with 
words to this purpoſe he defended hi- honour. 

My accuſer's tale, may well bear witneſs with me, 
moſt rightful judge, in how hard a caſe, and invironed 
with how many troubles, I may efteem myſelf. For if 
be, who ſhews his tongue, is not unacquainted with 
railing, was in an agony in the beginning of his 
„with the muititude of the matters he had to lay 
unto me, wherein nctwithſtanding the moſt evil could 
fall unto him, was, that he ſhould not do ſo much evil 
as he would; how cumbred do you think may I ac- 
— myſelf, who, in things no leſs importing 
than my life, muſt be mine own advocate, without lei- 


5 


ſure to anſwer, or foreknowledge what ſhould be ob- 


? in things I ſay promoted with ſo cunning confu- 
as having mingled truth with falſhoods, — 
with certainties, cauſes of no moment with matters, 
capital, ſcolding with complaining, I can abſolutel 
neither grant nor deny, neither can I tell whether 
come hither to be judged, or before judgment to be 
— being compelled to hear ſuch unworthy words, 
more grievous than any death, nnto me. But fince 
the form of this government allows ſuch tongue-liberty 
unto him, I will pick as well as I can out of his invective 
ſpeech thoſe few points, which may ſeem of ſome pur- 


Pole in the touching of me, hoping that our eaſy 
hoping that by your et 
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hearing of me, you will ſhew, that though you hate 
evil, yet you wiſh men may themſelves not evil ; 
{ in that he hath ſaid, you will not weigh ſo much 
what he hath ſaid, as what he hath proved, remembri 
that truth is fimple and naked, and that if he 
guided himſelf under that banner, he needed not out 
of the way have ſought fo vile and falſe diſgracing of 
me, enough to make the untrueſt accuſation believed. 
I will therefore, uſing truth as my belt eloquence, re- 
peat unto you as much as l know in this matter, and 
then, by the only clearneſs of the diſcourſe, your wiſ- 
dom I know wil! find the difference between cavilling 
ſuppoſition, and direct declaration. 'Thi- prince Palla- 
dias and I being infl med with love, a paſſion far more 
eaſily reprehended than refrained, to the two peerleſs 
daughters of Baj/ius, and underſtanding how he had 
ſecluded himſelf from the world, that, like princes, 
there was no acceſs unto him, we diſguiied ourſelves, 
in ſuch forms as might ſooneſt bring us to the reveali 
our affeftions. The prince Palladius had fuch event 
his doings, that, with Pamela's conſent, he was to con- 
vey her out of the thraldom ſhe lived in, to receive the 
ſubjection of a greater people than her own, until her 
father's conſent migliit be obtained. My fortune was 
more hard, for I bare no more love to the chaſte Philo- 
clee, than Ba/:/ius, deceived in my ſex, ſhewed to me, 
infomuch that by his importunacy, I could have no 
time to obtain the like favour of the hure Philoclea, till 
this policy I found, taking under colour of ſome devo- 
tions, my lodging, to draw Haflius thither, with hope 
to enjoy me : which likewiſe I revealed to the queen, 
that ſhe might keep my place, and fo make her huſ- 
band ſee his error. While I in the mean time, being 
delivered of them both, and having lock'd fo the doors 
as I hoped, if the immaculate Phi/oclea would con- 
deſcend to go with me, there ſhould be none to hinder 
our going, 1 was made priſoner there, I know not 
what means, when beirg repelled by her divine virtue, 
I would faineſt have eſcaped. Here you Ive the 
thread to guide you in the labyrinth, do anne db 
tongue, 
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tongue, had made ſo monſtrous. Here you ſee the true 
diſcourſe, which he mountebank-faſhion doth make ſo 


why the queen had m ing to 
— in the —7 ine night, ſhe might —— 
for me, which he uſeth as the knot of all his wiſe af- 
fertions : ſo that as this double minded fellow's accuſa- 
tion was double, double likewiſe my anſwer mult per- 
be, to the murther of Baſilius, and violence offer- 
the inviolate Philoclea. For the firlt, O heavenly 
who would have thought any mouth could have 
found ſo mercenary, as to have opened fo flight 
proofs of ſo horrible matters! his firſt argument is a 
ion, who would imagine that Gynecia would ac- 
compliſh ſuch an act, without ſome acceſſoric:? and it 
any, who but I? truly I am fo far from imagining any 
thing, that till I aw theſe mourning tokens, and heard 
Gynecia's confeſſion, I never imagined the king wa 
dead. And for my part ſo vehemently, and more like 
the manner of paſſionate than guilty folks, I fee the 
queen perſecute herſelf, that I think condemnation may 
go too haſtily over her, conſidering the unlikelihood, if 
not impoſſibility, her u dom and virtue ſo long nou- 
riſhed, ſhould in one moment throw down itſelf to the 
uttermoſt end of wickedneſs. ut whatſoever ſhe hath 
done, which as I fay, I never believed, yet how un- 
juſtly ſhould that aggravate my fault ? ſhe found abroad, 
I within doors, for as for the wearing my garment [ 
have told you the cauſe, ſhe ſeeking, as you ſay, to e- 
ſcape, I locking mytelf in a houſe : without perchance 
the conſpiracy of one poor ſtranger, might greatly en- 
able her attempt, or the fortificatica of the lodge, 3 
the trim man alledged, might make me hope to reſi 
all Arcadia. And ſce how treacherouſly he ſceks to 
draw from m2 my chiefeſt clearing, by preventing the 
credit of her words; wherewith ſhe had wholly taken 
the fault upon herſelf. An honeſt and impartial ext 
miner: her words may condemn her, but may not ab- 


folve me. Thus, void of all probable allegation, the | 


craven crows upon my afilition, not leaving out — 
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evil that ever he hath felt in his own foul, to charge my 
withal. But who can look for a ſweet breath out 
of ſuch a ſtomach ? or for honey from ſo filthy a ſpi- 
der? what ſhould I fay more? if in fo inhuman a mat- 
ter, which he himſelf confeſſeth, ſincereſt judgments 


are lotheſt to believe, and in the ſevereſt laws 


clearer than the ſun are required, his reaſons are only 
the ſcum of a baſe malice, my anſwers moſt manifeſt, 
ſhining in their own truth, there remain any doubt of 
it, becauſe it ſtands betwixt his affirming and my denial, 
I offer, nay I defire, and humbly defire I may be 
granted the trial by combat, wherein let him be arm- 
ed, and me in my ſhirt, I doubt not juſtice will be my 
ſhield, and his heart will ſhew itſelf as faint as it :s 
falſe. 

Now come to the ſecond part of my offence towards 
the young lady, which, howſoever term it, ſo far 
forth as I have told you, I „and for her ſake 
heartily lament. But if herein I offered force to her, 
love offered more force to me. Let her beauty be com- 
pared to my years, and ſuch effects will be found no 
miracles. But fince it is thus as it is, and that juſtice 
teacheth us not to love puniſhment, but to fly to it for 
neceſſity : the ſalve of her honour, I mean as the world 
= take it, for elſe in truth it is moſt untouched, — 

my marriage, and not my death, ſince the one 
mouths, the other becomes a doubtful 8 
matter requires no more words, and your experience, I 
hope, in theſe caſes ſhall need no more; for myſelf 
methinks I have ſhewed already too much love of np 
life to beſtow ſo many. But certainly it hath been love 
of truth, which could not bear ſo unworthy falſhood, 
and love of juſtice that would brook no wrong to my 
ſelf nor other, and makes me now, even in that reſpect 
to deſire you to be moved rather with pity at a juſt 
uſe of tears, than with the bloody tears this crocadile 
yu who weeps to procure death, and not to lament 

ith. It will be no honour to Baſilius's tomb to have 
guiltleſs blood fprinkled upon it, and much more may 
a judge over-weigh himſelf in cruelty than in clemency. 
lt is but it is excellent where it is found, a right 
Vor. III. C know- 


A. 
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knowledge when correction is neceſſiry, when grace 


doth more avail. For mine own reſpect, if 1 thought 
in wiſdom I had deſerved death, I would not defire life: 


for I know nature will condemn me to die _ you 


do not; and longer I would not w:ſh to draw this breath, 
than I may keep myſelf unſpotted of any horrible 
crime ; only I cannot, nor ever will deny the love of 
Philaclea, whoſe violence wrought violent effects in 
me. With that he finiſhed his ſpeech, calting up his 
eyes to the judge, and croſſing his hands, which he 
held in their length before him, declaring a reſolute pa- 
tience in whatſoever ſhould be done wich him. Phi. 
lanax, like a watchful adverſary, curiouſly marked al 
that he ſaid, ſaving that in the beginning he was inter. 
rupted by two letters were brought him from the prin- 

s Pamela, and the lady Philaclea: who having all 
that night conſidered and bewailed their eſtate, careful 
for their mother likewiſe, of whom they could never 
think ſo much evil, but conſidering with themſelve 
that ſhe aſſuredly ſhould have ſo due trial by the laws, 
as either ſhe ſhould not nced their help, or ſhould be pat 
their help: they locked to that which nearlieſt touched 
them, and each wrote in this fort tor him, in whom 
their live's joy conſiſted. 


The humble kearted Phi/:cloa wrote much after this 


manner. 


Y Lords, what you will determine of mc, it is ta mt 


lan moſt certain, <vhich is, na langer to enjoy * 
life, than I may enjoy him fir my huſband, chem the 
heavens for my higheft g/ory have beſtowed upon me. 
Thoſe that judge him, iet them exrcute ne. Let my thraat 
Satisfy their hunger of murder. Fur alas what hath bt 
done, that bad not its original in me? Look upon him | 
beſeech you with indifferen:y, and ſee whether in thaſt 
72 all virtue ines not. See whether that face could 
ide @ murder. Tale leiſure t know him, and the 

yourſekyes will ſay. it hath been tao great an inhumanitt 
#0 ſuſpe# ſuch excellency. Are the gads think you deceived 
il 


wrcertain, but what I have determined of m 


yet gi v. 
nm righ 
tion 1 
to appo: 
know : 

ed to th 
to force 

king's c 


Pamela 
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in their workmanſhip ? artificers will not uſe marble but 
to noble uſes. Should thoſe powers be ſo overſhot, as to 
frame ſo precious an Image of their oxzun, but to honour- 
able purpoſes ? O ſpeak with him, O hear him, O know 
him, and become not the putters out of the wwarld"s light. 
Hops you to joy mv father's foul with hurting him he loved 
above all the world? ſhall a wrong ſuſpicion make you 

the certain knowledge of thoſe benefits this houſe 
hath received by him ? Alas, alas, let not Arcadia for 
his loſs be accurſed of the whole earth and of all poſterity. 
He is @ great prince, J ſpeak unto you that which I Ku, 
for I have ſeem moft evident teflimonies. Why ſhould you 
hinder my advancement ? wha if I have paſt my child. 
hood hurt e/s to any of you, if I have refuſed no body to 
do auhat good I could, if I hade of ten mitigated my fa - 
ther's atger, ever ſought to maintain his favour trwards 
you, nay, if have held you all as fathers and bretiers 
unto m, rob me not of more than my life comes unto. 
Tear not that which is inſeparably joined to my foul ; but 
f be refl miſſiked of you, which, O god, how can it be, 
yet give him to me, let me have him, you know I pretend 
2 right to your ſlate. Therefore it is but a private peti- 
tion I make unto you. Or if you be hard heartedly bent, 
to appoint otherwiſe, which Oh ſooner let me die than 
know : then, to end as I began, let me by you be order- 
ed to the ſame end: without, for more cruelty, you mean 
to force Philoclea to uſe her own hands to kill ane of your 
king's children. 


Pamela's letter, which ſhe meant to ſend to the 


aſſembly of the Arcadian nobility, for ſo cloſely they 


were kept, as they were utterly ignorant of the new 
taken orders, was thus framed. 


| sf ſuch a ſtate, my Lord, you have placed me, as I can 
neither write nor be filent ; for how can I be ſilent, 
fince you have left me nothing but my ſolitary words to teſ 
tify my miſery ? and how ſhould I aurite, for as for ſpeech I 
e none but my jailor, that can hear me, wha neit 
can reſolve what to wwrite, nor to whom to write ? What 
i write is hard for me ap as what I may ada | 
| 2 
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fo little hope have I of any ſucceſs, and ſo much hath m 
injury been left undone to me-wards. To whom to writ, 
where may I learn, fince yet I wot not how to entith 
you Hall I call you my fovereigns ? fet daun your law 
that I may do you homage. Shall IT fall lauer, and name 
you my fellows ? ſhew me, I beſeech you,the lord and maſter 
over us. But ſhall Bafilius's heir name her/elf your princeſ;? 
alas I am priſoner. But whatfocver I be, or whath. 
ever you be, O all you beholders of theſe daleful lines, 
this do I ſignify unto you, and fignify it with a heart that 
ever hall remain in that opinion, the good or evil you 4 
zo the excellent prince was taken with me, end after h 
force from me, I will ever impute it as eithe: way dim 
ta mine owon perſon. He is @ prince, and worthy to by 
ny bub and, and ſo is he my huſband by me <vorthih 
choſen. Believe it, believe it, either you ſhalt be trai- 
tors for murdering of me, or if you let me live, the nurder- 
ers of him ſhall ſmart as traitors. For what do yu think 
can think? am I fo childiſh, as not to ſee, wheriin yn 
zouch him you condemn me ? can his ſhame be without m 
h no, nor ſhall be, fince nothing he hath dan, 
that I ill not avow. Is this the comfort you bring m 
in my father's death, to make me fuller of ſhame tha: 
forrow?® would you do this, if it were not with full in 
tention to prevent my power with laughter? and ſi d 
pray you it is high time for me, to be weary of my life tu 
long led, fince you are weary of me, before you hade m. 
4 jay again, T ſay it indefinitely unto you, I will nat lis 
avithout him, if it be not to revenge him : either do jul 
by in ſaving both, or wiſely in killing both. If I be you 
princeſs, Pawns his preſervation ; if but a privat 
perſon, then are we both to ſuffer. I take all truth" 
witneſs, he hath done no fault but in going with m. 
Therefore to conclude, in judging him you judge me, ncith/ 
cancerve with your ſelves, the matter you treat ef, is the. 
of a flranger, though even in that name he deſerved pil 
mor of a ſhepherd, to which eftate love of me made ſuc) 
prince deſcend : but determine moſt aſſuredly, the life thi 
in queſtion is of Pamela, Bakilius's daughter. 
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blots had the tears of theſe ſweet ladies made 
in their letters, which many times they had altered, 
many times torn, and written anew, ever thinkin 
ſomething either wanted, or was too much, or wou 
offend, or, which is worſt, would breed denial : but at 
laſt, the day warned them to diſpatch, which they ac- 
cordingly did, and calling one of their guard, for no 
bady elſe 


was ſuffered to come near them, with 
entreaty, they requeſted him, that he would preſent 
them to the principal noblemen and gentlemen 
For they had more confidence in the numbers favour, 
than in any one, upon whom they would not lay the 
lives they held ſo precious. But the fellow truſted to 
Philanax, who had placed him there, delivered them 
both to him, what time Pyrocles began to ſpeak, which 
he ſuddenly opened, and ſeeing to what they tended, 
by the firſt words, was ſo far from publiſhing them, 
whereby he feared in Ezarchas's juſt mind, either the 
princeſſes might be endangered, or the priſoners pre- 
ſerved, of which choice he knew not which to think 
the worſt, that he would not himſelf read them over, 
doubting his own heart might be mollified, ſo bent upon 
revenge. 'Therefore utterly ſuppreſſing them, he lent 
a ſpightful ear to Pyroc/es, and as foon as he had ended, 
with a very willing heart defired Ezarchus he might 
accept the combac : although it would have framed but 
evil with him: Pyroc/es having never found any match 
near him, beſides Mucdorus. But Enarchus made 
anſwer, fince bodily ſtrength is but a ſervant to the 
mind, it were very barbarous and prepoiterous, that 
force ſhould be made judge over reaſon. Then would 
he alſo have replied in words unto him, but Exerchas 
who knew what they could ſay was already ſaid, taking 
their arguments into his mind, commanded him to pro- 
ceed againſt the other priſoner, and that then he would 
ſentence them both together. Phi/anax nothing the milder 
for Pyrecles's purging himſelf, but rather, according to 
the nature of arguing, eſpecially when it is bitter, fo 
much mere vehement, entered thus into his ſpeech a- 
gainit 1/474rws, being fo overgone with rage, that he 
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forgat in this oration his iſe method of oratory. 
Behold, moſt noble DG. ts what a ſtate Arcadia 
is come, fince ſuch manner of men, may challenge in 
combat the faithfulleſt of the nobility, and having 
merited the ſhamefulleſt of all deaths dare name in 
marriage the princeſſes of this country. Certainly my 
maſters, I muſt ſay, you were much cut of taſte, if 
vou had not rather enjoy ſuch ladies, than be hanged, 
But the one you have as much deſerved, as you have 
diſhonoured the other. But now my ſpeech muſt be 
directed to you, good matter Dorus. who, with Pallars 
help perdy, are lately grown Palludius. Too much 
this ſacred feat of juſtice grants unto ſuch a fugitive 
bondilave, who, inſtead of theſe examinations, thou!d 
be made confeſs with a whip, that which a halter 
ſhould puniſh. Are not you he, Sir, whoſe theep-hock 
was prepared to be our ſcepter ; in whom lay the knot 
of all this tragedy ? or elſe perchance, they that ſhould 
gain little by it were dealers in the murder, you only , 
that had provided the fruits for yourielf, knew nothing 
of it; knew nothing! hath thy companion here in- 
fefted thee with ſuch impudency, as even in the face 
of the world todeny that which all the world perceiv- 
eth ? the other pleads ignorance, and you, I doubt not, 
will alledge abſence. Pur he was ignorant, when he 
was hard by, and you had framed your abſence, juſt 
againſt the time the act ſhould be committed, ſo fit a 
heutenant he knew he had left of his wickedneſs, that 
for himſelf his fafet mean, was to convey away the 
lady of us all, who once out of the country, he knew ve 
would come with olive branches of interceſſion unto her, 
and fall at his feet to beſeech him to leave keeping of 
ſheep, and vouchſafe the ty rannizing over us: for to 
think they are princes, as they ſay, although in our 
laws it behoveth them nothing, I ſee at all no reaſon. 
Theſe jewels certainly with their diſguiſing flights, a 
have pilfered in their vagabonding race. And thi 

you ſuch princes ſhould be fo long without ſome follow- 
ers after them? truly if they be princes, it manifeſtly 
ſhews their virtues ſuch, 5 6 Ge galls a0 RED 
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be rid of them. But be they as they are, for we are to 
conſider the matter and not the men, Bafi/izs's murder 
hath been the cauſe of their coming, Ba, lizs's murder 
they have moſt treacherouſly brought to paſs ; yet that 
[ doubt not, you will deny as well as your fellow. But 
how will you deny the ſtealing away the princeſs of this 
province, which is no leſs than treaſon ? ſo notably hath 
the juſtice of the gods provided for the — of theſe 
malefaRors, as if it were poſtible, men would not be- 
lieve the certain evidences of their principal miſchief, 
yet have they diſcovered themſelves ſufficiently for their 
moſt jult overthrow. I fay therefore, to omit my chief 
matter ot the king's death, this wolfiſh ſhepherd, this 
counterfe:t prince, hath traiterouſſy, contrary to his 
allegiance, having made himſelf a ſervant and ſubyeR, 
attempted the depriving this country of our natural 
princeſs : and therefore by all right muſt receive the 
puniſhment of traitors. This matter is ſo aſſured as he 
himſe f will not deny it, being taken and brought back 
in the fat. This matter is fo odious in nature, ſo ſhame- 
ful to the world, ſo contrary to all laws, ſo hurtful ta 
us, fo falſe in kim, as if I ſhould ſtand farther in de- 
claring or deticing it, I Nioul.l cither ſhew great doubts 
in your wiſdom, or in your juſtice. Therefore I will 
transfer my care upon you, and attend, to my learn- 
ing and comfort. the eternal example you will leave to 
all mankind, of di gui ers, falfifers, adulterers, ra- 
viſhers, murderers and traitors. M dorus, white Phi- 
lanax was ſpeaking e againſt his couſin and bim, had 
looked round about him, to fee whether by any means 
he might come to have caught him in his arms, and 
have killed him; fo much had his di gracing words 
filled his breaſt with rage. But perceiving himſelf fo 
guarded as he ſiould rather ew a paſſionate act, than 
perform hi: revenge, his hand trembling with deſire to 
ſtrike, and all the veins in his face ſwelling, caſting his 
eyes over the judgment feat : O gods, ſaid he, and have 
you ipared my lite to bear theſe injuries of ſuch a drivel ! 
is this the jullice of this place, to have ſuch men as we 
are, ſobmitted not only to apparent falſhogd, but moſt 

C4 ſhameful 
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ſhameful reviling ? but mark I pray you the ungrate- 
fulneſs of the wretch, how utterly he hath forgotten 
the benefits both he and all this country hath received 
of us. For if ever men may remember their own noble 
deeds, it is then when their juſt defence, and others un- 
juſt unkindneſs doth require it. I omit our ſervices done 
* in the late war with Amphialus, importing 
no leſs than his daughters lives, and his ſtates preſerva- 
tion : were not we the men that killed the wild beaſts 
which otherwiſe had killed the princeſſes, if we had 
not ſuccoured them ? conſider if it pleaſe you where 
had been Daiphantus's rape, or my „if the 
ſweet beauties of the earth had then been devoured ? 
either think them now dead, or remember they live by 


us. And yet full often this tell- tale can acknowledge 


the loſs they ſhould have by their taking away while 
malic:ouſly he overpaſſeth who were their preſervers: 
neither let this be ſpoken of me, as if I meant to ba- 
lance this evil with that good, for I muſt confeſs that 
ſaving of fuch creatures was rewarded in the act itſelf: 
but only to maniſeſt the partial jangling of this vile 
ick-thank. Put if we be traitors, where was your 
elity, O only tongue-valiant gentleman, when not 
only the young princeſs, but the king himſelf was de- 
ſended from uttermoſt peril, partly by me, but princi- 
pally by this excellent young man's both wiſdom and 
valour ? were we that made ourſelves againſt hundrecs 
of armed men, openly the ſhields of his life, like ſe- 
cretly to be his impoiſoners ? Did we then ſhew his life 
to be dearer to us than our own, becauſe we might after 
rob him of his life to die ſhamefully ? truly, truly, 
maſter orator, whoſoever hath hired you to be ſo buſy 
in their matters, who keep honeſter ſervants than your 
ſelf, he ſhould have bid you in ſo many railings, brin 
ſome excuſe for yourſelf, why in the greateſt need 4 
your prince, to whom you pretend a miraculous good 
will, you were not then as forward to do like a man 
yourſelf, or at leaſt to accuſe them that were lack in 
that ſervice: but commonly they uſe their feet for their 
defence, Choſe tongue is their weapom. Centaiuly a very 
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ſimple ſubtilty it had been in us, to repoſe our lives in 
the daughters, when we had killed the father. But as 
this gentleman thinks to win the reputation of a copi- 
ous talker by leaving nothing unſaid which a filthy mind 
can imagine, ſo think I, or elſe all words are vain, 
that to wiſe mens judgment our clearneſs in the king's 
death is ſufficiently notorious. But an engl when (Ge 
merchant hath ſet out his gilded baggage, laſtly, he 
any OL 8 2 e 
veyed away the princeſs of this country. And is ſhe 
indeed your princeſs? I pray you then whom ſhould I 
wait on elſe but her that was my miſtreſs by my profeſ- 
ſed vow, and princeſs over me while I lived in this foil ? 
ak her why ſhe went; aſk not me while I ſerved her. 
Since accounting me as a prince, you have not to do 
with me: taking me as her ſervant, then take withal 
that I muſt obey her. But you will ſay, I perſuaded 


perk 
T 


found wile, 122 be thought wicked? but if 
I be a traitor, I hope you will grant me a correlat:ve, 
te whom I ſhall be the traitor. For the princeſs againſt 
whom the treaſons are conſidered, I am ſure will avow 
my faithfulneſs, without you will fay that I am a trai- 
tor to her, becauſe I left the country ? and a traitor to 
the country becauſe I went with her. Here do I leave 
out my juſt excuſes of love's force, which has thy nar- 
row heart hath never had noble room in it to 
receive, ſo yet thoſe manlike courages, that by experi- 
ence know how ſubject the virtuous minds are to love a 
moſt virtuous creature, witneſſed to be ſuch by the moſt 
excellent gifts of nature, will deem it a venial treſpaſs, 
to ſeek the ſatisfaction of honourable defires, honour- 
able even in the curiouſeſt points of honour, whereout 
there can no diſgrace nor diſparagement come unto her. 

C5; There- 
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Therefore, O judge, who I hope doſt know what it is 
to be a judge, that your end is to preſerve and not to 
deſtroy mankind, that laws are not made like lime twigs 
or nets, to catch every thing that toucheth them, but 
rather like ſea-marks, to avoid the ſhipwrack of igno- 
rant paſſengers, ſince that our doing in the extremeſt 
interpretation is but a human error, and that of it you 
may make a profitable event, we being of ſuch eſtate, 
as their py" would not have miſliked the affinity, 
ou will not I truſt at the perſuaſion of this babler, 
your houſe to make it clean, but like a wile father 

turn even the fault of your children to any good that 
may come of it: ſince that is the fruit of wiſdom and 
of all judgments. While this matter was thus 
handling, a filent and as it were aſtoniſhed attention, 
poſſeſt all the people. A kindly compaſſion moved the 
noble gentleman Sympathus, but as for Kalander, every 
ing was ſpcken either by or for his own dear 
„ moved an affect in him: ſometimes tears, ſome- 
times hopeful looks, ſometimes whiſpering perſuaſion 
in their ears, that ſtood by him, to ſeek the ſaving the 
two young princes. But the general multitude waited 
the judgment of Euarchus, who ſhewed in his face no 
motions, either at the ones or others ſpeech, letting pak 
the flowers of rhetorick and only marking whether their 
reaſons tended ; having made the queltion to be aſked 
of Gynecia, who continued to take the whole fault upon 
herſelf, and having called Dametas with Miſs and 
Mapſa, who by Philanax's order had been held in molt 
cruel priſon, to make a full declaration, how much 
they knew of theſe paſſed matters, and then gathering 
as aſſured ſatis faction to his own mind as in that caſe he 
could, not needing to take leiſure for that, whereof 2 
Jong practice had bred a well grounded habit in him, 
with a voice and geſture directed to the univerſal aſſem- 
bly, in this form pronounced ſentence. This weighty 
matter, wherect preſently we are to determine, doth at 
the firſt conſideration yield to important doubts. The 
firlt whether theſe men be to be judged : the ſecond, how 
they are to be judged. "Che firit doubt arifeth, becauſ: 
tucy give Ene out for princes abſolute ; a facrel 
name, 
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name, and to which any violence ſeems to be an im- 
piety. For how can any laws, which are the bonds 
of all human ſociety, be obſerved, if the law-givers, 
and law-rulers, be not held in an untouched admiration ? 
but hereto, although already they have been ſufficiently 
anſwered, yet thus much again will I repeat unto you. 
That whatſoever they be or be not, here they be no 


princes, fince betwixt prince and ſubject there is as 


neceſſary a relation, as between father and fon ; and as 
there is no man a father, but to his child, fo is not a 
prince a prince, but to his own ſubjects. Therefore is 
not this place to acknowledge in them any principality, 
without it ſhould at the ſame time, by a ſecret conſent, 
confeſs ſubjeftion. Yet hereto may be objected, that 
the univerſal civility, the law of nations, all mankind 
being as it were co-inhabiters, or world-citizens to- 
gether, hath ever required publick perſons ſhould be of 
all parties eſpecially regarded, fince not only in peace 
but in war, not only princes, but heralds and trumpeters, 
are with great reaſon exempted from myjaries. This 
point is true, but yet ſo true, as they that will receive 
the benefit of a cuſtom, mult not be the firit to breaks 
it: for then can they not complain, if they be not 
helped by that which they themieives hurt. If a 
prince do acts of hoitilicy, without denuuncing war, if 
he breaks his oath of amity, or iunumerable tuch other 
things contrary to the law of arms, he mult take heed 
how he fall into their hands, whom he to wrongeth, 
tor then is courteſy the be!t cuſtom he can claim; much 
more theſe men, who have not duly left to do like 
princes, but to be like princes, not only entered into 
Arcadia, and fo into the Acadia orders, but into do- 
meilical ſervices, and ſo, by making themſclves private, 
deprived themiclves of reipet due to their publick 
calling. For no proportion it were of juſtice, that a 
man might make himielf no prince when he would do 
evil, and might ancw create himſelf a prince when he 
would not ſutfer evil. Thus therefore by all laws of 


nature and nations, and eſpecially by their own putting 
theraſelves out of the ſanctuary of them, theſe young 
men cannot in jultice avoid the judgment: but, like 


private 
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men, muſt have their doings either cleared, ex- 
condemned. There reſteth then the fecond 
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this kingdom. For although out 
and to them muſt — 8 


i 


their off- becauſe philoſophical diſcourſes 
ſtand in conſideration of things, they leave 
to every man a ſcope of his own interpretation : where 
the laws, app! ſelves to the neceſſary uſe, fold 
us within bounds : which once broken, man's 


nature itely rangeth. ] therefore they muſt 
be, and by your wa ow the action offereth 
itſelf balance, ixt the accuſer's twofold ac- 


their anſwer accordingly applied. The 
„the one of a fact ſimply, the other of 
To the firſt they uſe direct de- 
qualification and excuſe. They 
the king; and againſt mighty 
ing forth ſome probable anſwers, which 
ipally fortify with the queen's acknow- 
only culpable. Certainly as in equality 
ures, we are not to take hold of the worſe, 
t rather to be glad we may find any hope that man- 
is not grown monſtrous, being undoubtedly lefs 

a guilty man ſhould eſcape, than a guiltleſs periſh, 
in the reſt they be ſpotleſs, —— 
5 if they have aggravated theſe 
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if not principal cauſes of the king's death. Now then 
we are to determine of the other matters, which are 
laid to them, wherein they do not deny the fact, but 
deny, or at leaſt diminiſh the fault : but firſt I may re- 
member, though it were not firſt alledged by them, the 
ſervices they had before done, truly honourable, and 
v orthy of great reward, but not worthy to counter- 


vail a following wickedneſs. Reward is proper 3 
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doing, puniſhment to evil doing, which muſt not 
— — , no more than good and evil are to be 
mingled. Therefore hath it been determined in all wif- 
doms, that no man becauſe he hath done well before, 
ſhould have his preſent evil ſpared, but rather ſo much 
the more puniſhed, as having ſhewed he knew how to 
be good, yet would againſt his knowledge be naught. 
The fact is then nakedly without paſſion or partiality to 
be viewed : wherein without all queſtion they are _ 
ly culpable. For though he that terms himſelf Dai. 
phantus, were ſooner diſappointed of his purpoſe of 
conveying away the lady Philuclea, than he that per- 
ſuaded the princeſs Pamela to fly her country, and ac- 
companied her in it : yet ſeeing in cauſes of this nature, 
the will by the rules of juſtice ſtandeth for the deed, 
they are both alike to be found guilty, and guilty of 
heinous raviſhment. For though they raviſhed them 
not from themſelves, yet they raviſhed them from him 
that owed them, which was their father. An act 
iſhed by all the Grecian laws, by the loſs of the 

as a moſt execrable theft. For if they muſt die, 
who ſteal from us our goods, how much more they, 
who ſteal from us that, for which we gather our goods? 
and if our laws have it ſo in private perſons, much 
more forcibly are they to be in princes children ; where 
one ſteals as it were the whole ſtate and well-being of 
that people, being tied by the ſecret of a long uſe, to 
be governed by none but the next of that blood. Neither 
let any man marvel, our anceſtors have been fo ſevere 
in theſe caſes, ſince the example of the Phanician Eu- 
ropa, but eſpecially of Grecian Helene, hath taught 
them, what deſtroying fires have grown of ſuch 
ſparkles. And although Helene was a wife, and this 
but a child, that booteth not, ſince the principal cauſe 
of marrying wives, is, that we may have children of 
our own. t now let us fee how theſe young men, 
truly for their perſons worthy of pity, it they had 
rightly pitied themſelves, do go about to mitigate the 
vehemency of their errors. Some of their excuſes are 
common to both, ſome peculiar only to him that was 
tie ſhepherd. Both remember the force of love, and 
25 
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as it were the mending up of the matter by their mar. 
riage : if that unbridled deſire, which is intitled love, 
might purge ſuch a ſickneſs as this, ſure] we ſhould 
have many loving excuſes of hateful miſchief. Na 
rather, no miſchief ſhould be committed, that ſhould 
not be veiled under the name of love. For as well he 
that ſteals might alledge the love of money ; he that 
murders, the love of revenge ; he that rebels, the love 
of greatneſs, as the adulterer the love of a woman, 
Since they do in all ſpeeches affirm they love that, 
which an ill-governed paſſion maketh them to fol. 
low : but love may have no ſuch priviledge. That 
ſweet and heavenly uniting of the minds, which pro- 
perly is called love, hath no other knot but virtue, 
and therefore if it be a right love, it can never 
flide into any action that is not virtuous. The other, 
and indeed more effeftual reaſon is, that they may be 
married unto them, and fo honourably redrels the diſ. 
honour of them, whom this matter ſeemeth moſt to 
touch. Surely if the queſtion were, what were conve- 
nient for the parties, and not what is juſt in the never 
changing juſtice, there might be much faid in it. But 
herein we muſt conſider, that the laws look how to pre- 
vent by due examples, that fuch things be not done 
and not how to falve ſuch things when they are 
done. For if the governors of juſtice ſhall take fuck a 
ſcope, as to meaſure the foot of the law by the ſhew of 
conveniency, and meaſure that conveniency not by the 
publick ſociety, but by that which is fitteſt for them 
which offend : young men, ſtrong men, and rich men, 
ſhall ever find private conveniences how to palliate ſuch 
committed diſorders, as to the publick ſhall not only be 
inconvenient, but peſtilent. The marriage perchance 
might be fit for them, but very unfit were it to the 
ſtate, to allow a pattern of ſuch procurations of mar- 
rage. And thus much do they both alledge. Further 
goes he that went with the princeſs Pamela, and requi- 
reth the benefit of a counſellor, who hath place of free 
perſuaſion : and the reafonable excuſe of a fervant, 
that did but wait of his miſtreſs. Without all guelt- 
on, as counſellors have great cauſe to take heed y 
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they adviſe any thing. directly oppoſite to the form of 
that preſent government, eſpecially when they do it 
fingly without publick allowance: yet ſo is the caſe 
much more apparent: ſince neither ſhe was an effectual 
inceſs, her father being then alive, and though he had 
= dead, ſhe not come to the years of authority, nor 
he her ſervant in ſuch manner to obey her, but by his 
own preferment firſt belonging to Dametas, and then to 
the king ; and therefore if not by Arcadian laws, yet 
by houſhc1d orders, bound to have done nothing with- 
out his agreement. Thus therefore fince the deeds ac- 
compliſhed by theſe two, are both abominable and in- 
exculable, I doin the behalf of juſtice, and by the force 
of Arcadian laws pronounce, that Daiphantus ſhould 
be thrown out of a high tower to receive his death 
his fall, Pal/adius ſhall be beheaded ; the time before 
the ſun let; the place, in Mantinea ; the executioner, 
Dametas : which office he ſhall execute all the days of 
his life, for his beatily forgetting the careful duty he 
owed to his charge. This ſaid, he turned himſelf to 
Philanax, and two of the other noblemen, comman- 
ding them to ſce the judgment preſently performed. 
Philanax, more greedy than any hunter of his prey, 
went ſtreight to lay hold of the excellent priſoners, who, 
caſting a farewel look one upen the other, repreſented 
in their faces as much unappalled conſtancy, as the 
molt exzglent courage can deliver in outward graces. 
Yet i there were any ſhew cf change in them, 
it was eat Pyroc/es was ſomewhat nearer to baſhful- 
neſs, and$97/14-r 4; to anger, both over-ruled by reaſon 
and reſolution. But as with great number of armed 
men, Philanax was deſcending unto them, and that 
Muſidorus was beginning to fay ſomething in Pyracles's 
behalf, behold Kalander, that with arms caſt abroad, 
and open mouth, came crying to Earchus, holding a 
ſtranger in his hand that cried much more than he, de- 
firing they might be heard ſpeak before the priſoners 
were removed, even the noble gentleman Sympathus 
aided them in it, and taking ſuch as he could com- 
mand, ſtopped Philanax, betwixt entreaty and force, 
from carrying away the princes, until it were 3 
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what new matters theſe men did bring. So again moun- 
ting to the tribunal, they hearkned to the ſtrangers ve- 
hement ſpeech, or rather a paſſionate exclaiming. It 
was indeed Kalodulus, the faithful ſervant of Muſide- 
rus, to whom his maſter, when in deſpite of his beſt 
grounded determinations he firit became a ſlave to 
aſfection, had ſent the ſhepherd Menalcas to be arre- 
Red: by the help of whoſe raiment in the mean 
time he advanced himſelf to that eftate, which he 
accounted moſt high, becauſe it might be ſervice- 
able to that fancy, which he had placed moſt high 
in his mind. For Meralcas having faithfully per- 
formed his errand, was as faithfully impriſoned by Ka. 
hdulus. But as Kalodulus performed the firſt part of his 
duty in doing the commandment of his prince: fo was 
he with abundance of fincere loyalty extremely per- 

xed, when he underſtood of Menalcas the ftra 

i{gui of his beloved maſter. For as the acts 

his couſin Pyrocles had done in Aa, had filled all 
the ears of the The/alians and Macedonians with no leis 
joy than admiration : fo —— 0 no 

grievous unto them, when the noiſe of report 
they underſtood of their lonely committing themſelves 
to the ſea, the iſſue of which they had no way learned. 
But now that by Menalcas he perceived where he was, 
gueſſing the like of Pyroc/es, comparing the unuſedneſs 
of this act with the unripeneſs of their age, ſeeing in 
general conjecture they could do it for ing that 
might not fall out dangerous : he was tle trou- 
bled wich himſelf, what to do, betwixt doubt of their 
hurt, and doubt of their diſpleaſure. Often he was 
minded, as his ſafeſt and honeſteſt way, to reveal it to 
king Ezarchus : that both his authority might pre- 
vent any damage to them, and under his wings he 
himſelf might remain fafe. But conſidering a journey 
to Bazantium, whereas yet he ſuppoled Euarchus lay, 
would require more time, than he was willing to remain 
doubtful of his prince's eſtate, he reſolved at length to 
write the matter to Ezarchus, and himſelf the while to 
go into Arcadia: uncertain what to do when he came 
thither, but determined to do his beſt ſervice to his dear 
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maſter, if by any good fortune he might ſind him. And 
ſo it that being even this day come to Manti- 
as warily and attentively as he could, givi 

ear to all reports. in hope to hear ſomething of them he 
ſought, he ſtreight received a ſtran ms of theſe 
things : but ſo uncertainly, as reports carry ſo 
rare accidents. But this by all men he was willed, to 
ſeek out Kaland:y a great gentleman of that country, 
who would ſooneſt fatisfy him of all occurrents. Thus 
inſtructed he came Sun about the midſt of Ezarchus's 
t to the deſert: where ſcein t multitudes, 
bet unknown names of „Hai, and Dai- 
phantus, and not able to preſs to the place where Euarchus 
fat, he enquired for Ka/ander, and was ſoon brought 
unto him, partly becauſe he was generally known unto 
all men, and partly becauſe he had withdrawn himſelf 
from the preſs, when he perceived by Fua;chuss words 
whither they tended, being not able to endure his gueſts 
condemnation. He requireth forthwith of Kalander 
the cauſe of the aſſembly ; and whether the fame were 
true of Euarchus's preſence : who with many tears 
made a doleful recital unto him, both of the Amazr 
and ſhepherd, ſetting forth their natural graces, and la- 
menting their pitiful undoing. Put this deſcription made 
Aaladulus immediately know the ſhepherd was his duke, 
and fo judging the other to be Pyrocles, and ſpeedily 
communicating it to Kalander, who he ſaw did favour 
their caſe, they break the preſs with aſtoniſhing every 
man with their cries. And being come to Ezarchus, 
Kal:dulus fell at his feet, telling him thoſe he had judg- 
ed, were his own ſon and nephew, the one the comfort 
of Macedon, the other the only ſtay of The/ſalia. With 
wm Lo like words; but as from a man that aſſured 
himfelf in that matter he ſhould need ſmall ſpeech, while 
Kalander made it known to all men, what the prifoners 
were to whom he cried they ſhould ſalute their father, 
and joy in the good hap the gods had ſent them ; who 
were no leſs glad, than all the people amazed at the 
ſtrange event of theſe matters. Even Philanax's own 
revengeful heart was mollißed. when he ſaw from di- 
vers parts of the world fo ncar kinſmen * 
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ſach-a neceſſity. Ard withal the fame of Pyrocles and 

s, greatly drew him to a compaſhonate cqn- 
ceit, and had already uncloathed his face of all ſhew of 
malice. But Euarchus laid a good while upon himſelf, 
like a valiant man that ſhould receive a notable encoun- 
ter, being vehemently ſtricken with the father! y love of ſo 
excellent children, and ſtudy ing with his belt reaſon, 
what his office required: at length with ſuch 2 Kind of 
gravity, as was near to forrow, he thus uttered his 
mind: I take witneſs of the immortal gods, faid he, 0 
Arcadians, that what this day I have faid, hath been 
out of my aſſured perſuaſion, what juſl ce itſelf and 
your juſt laws require. Though ſtrangers then to me, 
L had no deſire to hurt them, but leaving afide all con- 
ſiderations of the perſons, I weighcd the matter which 
you committed into my hands, with my molt impartial 
and fartheſt reach of reafun. And thereout have con- 
demned them to loſe their lives, contaminated with fo 
many foul breaches of hoſpitality, civility, and virtue, 
Now contrary to all expectations, I find them to be 
my cnly ſon and nephew, ſuch upon whom you ſee 
what gifts nature hath beitowed : ſuch who have ſo | 
to the wonder of the world heretofore behaved them- 
ſelves, as might give jult cauſe to the greateſt hopes, 
that in an excellent youth may be conceived. Laith, 
in few words, ſuch in whom I placed a'l my mortal 
joys, and tho: ght myſelf now near my grave, to reco- 
ver a new life. But alas, hall juſtice halt? or fhall 
ſhe wink in one's cauſe, which had Zynce's eyes in an- 
other's ; or rather ſhall all private reſpects give place to 
that holy name ? be it fo, be it ſo, let my grey has 
be laid in the duſt with ſorrow, let the ſmall! remnant 
of my life be to me an inward and outward deſolation, 
and to the world a gz ing ſtock of wretched mitery : but 
never, never let ſacred righteouſneſs fall: it is immortal, 
and immortally ought to be preſerved. It rightly ! 
have judged, then rightly I have judged mine own chil- 
dren : unleſs the name of a child ſhould have force to 
change the never changing juſtice. No, no, Pyrocit, 
and us, I prefer you much before my lite, 1 


Laitly, 
mortal 
O reco- 
z ſhall 


in an- 


orce to 
yrocles, 


fe, but 
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I prefer juſtice as far before you: while ycu did like 
*4 my body ſhould willingly have been your 
ſhield, but I cannot keep you from the effects of your 
own doing : nay, I cannot in this caſe acknowledge 
you for mine : for never had | ſhepherd to my nephew, 
nor ever had woman to my fon; your vices have de- 
you from being princes, and have diſannull'd 
our birth-right. Therefore if there be any thing lefr 
in you of princely virtue, ſhew it in conſlant ſuffering, 
that your unprincely dealing hath purchaſed unto you. 
For my part I muſt tell you, you have forced a father 
to rob himſelf of his children. Do you therefore, O 
Philanax, and you my other lords of this country, 
ſee the judgment be rightly performed in time, place, 
and manner, as before appointed. Wich that though 
he would have refrained them, a man might perceive 
the tears drop down his long white beard. Which 
moved not only XKal/adulus and Kalander to _— 
lamentations, but all the aſſembly dolefuily to recor 
that pitiful ſpectucle. Philarax himſelf could not ab- 
ſtain from great ſhews of pitying ſorrow, and manifeſt 
withdrawing from performing the kings commancment. 
But Muſedorus having the hope of his ſafety, and re- 
covering of the prince ſ Pamela, which made him 
moſt defirous to live, ſo ſuddenly daſhed ; but eſpecial- 
ly moved for his dear Prracler, for whom he was 
ever reſolved his laſt ſpeech ſuguld be, and Hirted up 
with rage of unkindnefſs, he thus ſpake: Enjoy thy 
bloody conqueſt, tyrannical Ezarchus, ſaid he, for net- 
ther is convenient the title of a king to a murderer, nor 
the remembrance of Kindred to a deſtroyer of his kin- 
dred. Go home and glory, that ic hath been in thy power, 
ſhamefully to kill Mufd-rus. Let thy flattering orators 
dedicate crowns of lawrel unto thee, that the ſirſt of thy 
race thou haſt overthrown a prince of The//alia. But 
for me, I hope the The/alians are not fo degenerate 
from their anceſtors, but that they will revenge my in- 
jury, and their loſs upon thee. I hope my death is no 
more unjuſt to me, than it ſhall be bitter to thee 3 how- 
wer it be, my death ſhall triumph over thy cruelty ; 
neither as now would I live, to make wy lite beholden 
unto 
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: but if thy cruelty hath not fo blinded thine 
that thou canit not fee thine own hurt, if thy 
heart be not ſo deviliſh, as thou haſt no power but to 
torment thy ſelf, then look upon this young Pyrocles 
with a manly eye, if not with a pitiful : give not oc- 
caſion to the whole earth to ſay, See how the gods have 
made the tyrant tear his own bowels ! Examine the eyes 
and voices of all this people; and what all men ice, be 
not blind in thine own cauſe. Look, I ſay look upon 
him, in whom the moſt curious ſearcher is able to find 
no fault, but that he is thy fon. Believe it, thy own 
ſubjects will deteſt thee, for robbing them of ſuch a 
prince, in whom they have right as well as thy elf. 
Some more words to that purpoſe he would have ſpo- 
ken: but Pyrocles, who often had called to him, did 
now fully interrupt him, defiring him not to do him 
the wrong to give his father ill words, before him, 
willing him to conſider it was their own fault, and na 
his injuſtice ; and withal, to remember their reſolution 
of well ſuffering all accidents, which this impatiency | 
did ſeem to vary from: and then kneeling down with 
all humbleneſe, he took the ſpeech in this order to Ex- 
erchus : It my daily prayers to the almighty gods, had 
ſo far prevailed, as to have granted me the end where- 
to I have directed my actions; I ſhould rather have 
been now a comfort to your mind, than an example of 

our juſtice ; rather a preſerver of your memory by my 
ife, than a monument of your judgment by my death. 
But fince it hath pleaſed their untearchable wiſdoms to 
overthrow all the deſires I had to ſerve you, and make 
me become a ſhame unto you ; fince the laſt obedience 
J can ſhew you is to die: vouchſafe yet, O father, if 
my fault have not made me altogether unworthy ſo to 
term you, vouchſafe I ſay to let few and laſt words 
your fon ſhall ever ſpeak, not be tedious unto you. 
And if the remembrance of my virtuous mother, who 
once was dear unto you, may bear any ſway with you, 
if the name of Pyrocles have at any time been 
— 12 requeſt — mine, once Gull not be for mine own 

; ouſly accepted of you. What you owe 
to juſtice is performed in my death : 9 
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executed his only ſon, will leave a ſufficient example 
for a crime than this. My blood will fatisfy 
the higheſt point of equity, my blood will ſatisfy the 
hardeſt hearted in this country. O fave the life of this 
prince: that is the only all I will with my laſt breath 
demand of you. With what face will you look upon 
your ſiſter, when in reward of nouriſhirg me in your 

need, you take away, and in tuch fort take 
away that which is more 4 to her than all the 
world, and is the only comfort where with ſhe nouriſheth 
her old age? O give not ſuch an occaſion to the noble 
Theſalian:, for ever to curſe the match that their prince 
did make with the Macedonian blood. By my loſs 
there follows no publick loſs, for you are to hold the 
ſeat, and to provide your ſelf perchance of a worthier 
ſucceſſor. But how can you or all the earth recom- 
penſe that damage that poor Tela ſhall ſuſtain ? 
who ſending out, whom otherwiſe they would no more 
have ſpared than their own eyes, their prince to you, 
and your requeſting to have him, by you he ſhould 
thus diſtionourably be extinguiſhed. Set before you I 


beſcech you, the face ef that miſerable people, when 


no ſooner ſtial the news come that you have met your 
nephew, but withal they ſhall hear that you have be- 
headed kim. How many tears they ſhall ſpend, how 
many complaints they ſhall make, ſo many juſt execra- 
tions will light upon you. And take heed, O father, 
for fince my death anfwers my fault, while I live I 
will call upon that dear name, leſt ſeeking too preciſe a 
courſe of juſtice, you be not thought moiſt unjuſt in 
weakening your neighbours mighty eltate, by taking 
away their only pillar. In me, in me this matter be- 
gan, in me let it receive his ending. Aſſure your ſelf 
no man will doubt your ſevere obſerving the laws, when 
t ſhall be known Ezarchaus hath killed Pyrocles. But 
t time of my ever farewel approaches: if you do 
lik my death ſufficient for my fault, and do not de- 
ire, make my death more miſerable than death : let 
e dying words of him, that was once your fon, 
© our ears. Let Mu, dorus live, and Pyracles ſhall 

in m, and you ſhall not want a child. A child, 
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cried out Muſidorus, to him that kills Pyrocles ? With 
that he fell again to entreat for Pyrocles, and Pyrocles as 
faſt tor Mu/idorus, each employing his wit how to ſhew 
himſelf moſt worthy to die, to ſuch an admiration of 
all the beholders, that moſt of them examining the 
matter by their own paſſions, thought Euarchus, as 
often extraordinary exce!lencies, not being rightly con- 
ceived, do rather offend than pleaſe, an obſtinate 
hearted man, and ſuch an one, who being pitileſs, his 
dominion muſt needs be inſupportable. But Evarchis 
that felt his own miſery more than they, and yet lo- 
ved goodneſs more than himſelf, with ſuch a fad aſſu- 
red behaviour as Cats killed himſelf withal ; when he 
had heard the uttermoſt of that their ſpeech tended 
unto, he commanded again they ſhould be carried a- 
way, riſing up from the feat, which he would much 
rather have wiſhed ſhould have been his grave, and 
looking who would take the charge, whereto every 
one was exceeding backward. But as this pitiful mat- 
ter was entering into, thoſe that were next the Duke's 
body, might hear from under the velvet, wherewith 
was covered, a great voice o, groaning. Where- 
at every man aſtoniſhed, and their ſpirits appalled 
with theſe former miſeries, apt to take any ſtrange 
conceit, when they might perfect y perceive the body 
ſtir, then ſome began to fear fit, ſome to look for 
miracle, moſt to imagine ther knew not what. 
But Philanax and Katender, viho ec eyes honeſt love, 
though to divers parties, held moſt attentive, leaped 
to the table, and putting off the velvet cover, might 
plainly diſcern, with as much wonder as gladneſs, that 
the duke lived. For fo it was, that the drink he re- 
ceived was neicher as Cynecia firil imagined, a love- 
oe. nor, as it was after thought, a deadly poiſon 
t a drink made by notable art, and as it w. 
thought not without natural magicl:, to procure 7 
thirty hours ſuch a deadly ſleep, as ſhould oppre. ail 
mew of life. The caute of the making of this f! 
had firſt been, that a princeſs of Cyprus, :dmo- 
ther to Gynecia, being notably learned, a Fit et not 
able with all ber learning to anſwer the chf it. 4 
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Cupid, did furiouſly love a young nobleman of her 


father's court : who fearing the king's rage, and not 
once daring either to attempt or accept fo high a 
ce, ſhe made that Nleepmg drink, and ſound! means 

a trully ſervant of hers, who of purpoſe invited 
him to his chamber, to procure him, that ſuſpected 
no ſuch thing, to receive it. Which done, he. ro 
way able to refift, was fecretly carried by him into a 
pleaſant chamber. in the midi of a garden ſhe had of 
purpoſe provide. for this enterpriæe, where that ſpace 
of time, pleaſing herſelf with teeing and cheriſhing 
of him, when ile time came of the drink's end oft 
working, and he more \Conifhed,, than if he had 
fallen from the clouds, ſhe b de lim chuſe either then 
to marry her, and to promile to fv away with her 
ina bark ſhe had made ready, or elſe the would pre- 
ſently cry out, nd ſhew in what place he was, with 
oath he was come thither to r:viſh her. U he noble- 
man in theſe Rreights, her born v prevailed, he mar- 
ried her, and eſcaped the realm wich her. And af- 
ter many ſtrunge adventures, were reconciled to the 
king her father, after whoſe death they reigned. 
But ſhe gratefully remen:bring the ſervice that drink 
had done her, preſerved in a bottle, made by fingu- 
lar art long to keep it without periſhing, great quan- 
tity of it, with the foretold micription, which wrong- 
ly interpreted by her davghter-in-law, the queen of 
Cyprus, was given by her to Gyrecia at the time of 
her marri ge; and the drink anding an old body of 
Bafilius, had kept him ſome hours longer in the trance 
than it weuld have done a 3 our ver. But a while it was 
before the good Paſilins cod come again to himfelf : 
in which time Faarchus more glad than of the whole 
world's monarchy, to be rid of bis miſerable magi- 
lraey, which even in juſtice he was now to ſurrender 
to the lawful prince of thut couutry, came from the 
tarone unto him, and there with much ado made him 
underlland how theſe intricate matters had fallen out. 
Many garboils paſſed throvgh his fancy before ke 
could be perſuaded Zelmauc was other than a woman. 
At length remembring the oracle, which now indeed 
Vas 


72 
was accompliſhed, not as before he had imagined, con- 
ſidering all had fallen out by the higheſt providence, 
and withal weighing in all theſe matters his own 
fault had been the greateſt ; the firſt thing he did was 
with all honourable p to ſend for Gynecia : who, 
lady, thought Bo leading forth to her live- 

by burial and, when ſhe came, to recount before all 
people, the excellent virtue was in her, which ſhe 
had not only maintained all her life moſt unſpotted, 
but now was content ſo miſerably to die, to follow her 
huſband. He told them, how ſhe had warned him 
to take heed of that drink : and fo with all the ex- 
altings of her that might be, publickly deſired her 
on for thoſe errors he had committed. And ſo 
ifling her, left her to receive the molt honourable 


fame of any princeſs throughout the world, all men 


thinking, ſaving only Pyrocles and Philaclea, who ne- 
ver betrayed her, that ſhe was the perfect mirror of 
all wifely love. Which though in that point unde- 


ſerved, the did in the remnant of her life duly pur- 


chaſe, with obſerving all duty and faith to the ex- 


ample and glory of Greece : uncertain are mortal 


judgments, the ſame perſon moſt infamous, and moſt 
famous, and neither juſtly. Then with princely enter- 
tainment to Ezarchus, and many kind words to Pyrs- 
cles, whom ſtill he dearly loved, though in a more 
virtuous kind, the marriage was concluded, to the in- 
eſtimable joy of Ea eus, towards whom now A- 
fidorus acknowledged his fault, betwixt the peerles 
princes and princeiles. Phi/aax for his ſingular faith 
ever held dear of Basilius while he lived, and no les 
of Mz dorus, who was to inherit that kingdom, and 
therein confirmed to him and his the ſecond place in 
that province, with great increaſe of his living to 
maintain it. With like proportion he uſed to Kai 
dulus in Theſſalia : highly honouring Kalander while 
he lived: and after his death continuing in the ſame 
meaſure to love and advance his ſon C/itophon. But as 
for Sympathus, Pyrocles, to whom his father in his own 
time gave the whole kingdom of Thrace, held him 
always about him, giving him in pure gift the great 

city 
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city of Abdera. But the ſolemnities of theſe mar- 
riages, with the 4rcadian paſtorals, ful! of many co- 
mical adventures happening to thoſe rural lovers ; the 
{range ſtories of Artaxia and Plexirtus, E rana and 
Plangus, Hallen and Amphialus, with the wonderful 
chances that befel them : the ſhepherdiſh loves of Me- 
ralcas with Kalodulus's daughter: the poor hopes of the 
poor Philiſides in the purſuit of his affections; the ſtrange 
continuance of Clalus and Strephon's detire ; laſtly, 
the ſon of Pyrocles, named Pyraphilus, and Melidara, 
the fair daughter of Pamela by Mufidorus, who even 
at their birth entered into admirable fortunes ; may 
awake ſome other ſpirit to exerciſe his pen in that 
wherewith mine is already dulled. 


The End of the Fifth Bool. 
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the Counteſs of Pembroke's Arcapia. 


Rteſia executed inſtead of Pamela. 

lack Knight, . e. Muſidorus. 

Daiphantus, i. e. Pyrocles. 

Dorus, i. . Muſidorus, ſometimes called Palladius. 

Kalodulus, Servant to Muſidorus. 

Lanquet (i. e. Languet) an intimate friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney's, and who wrote a Volume of elegant Latin A 
Epiſtles 20 him. 

Miſo, Vi t Dametas. 

Muſidorus, Sam to Dorilaus. a 


The Naked Knight. —Amphialus. 
Philiſides 577 Philip Sidney. 
And _ es. © Daughter, to Bafilius. 

San to Evarchus. | 
Stella Lady Rich. 

Strephon and Claius, Rivals in the Lowe of Urania. — 
Telmane, i. 6. Pyrocles, Daughter tu Plexirtus. | 
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ending in this kiad. That he ſhould undergo 
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To the REA DER. 


what the event mut be. et, let no man 
judge wrong fully of my endeavours : I have 
added a limb to Apelles's Picture; but 
my mind never entertained ſuch vain hopes, ty 
think it of perfection ſufficient 10 delude the 
eyes of the moſt vulgar, with ihe likeneſs 
in the workmanſhip. No, mo, TI do mt 
follow Pythagoras's opinion of Tranſmigra- 
tion: I am well aſſured divine Sidney; 
foul is not infuſed into me, whoſe judgment 
was only able to finiſh, what his inv-ntion 
was only worthy to undertake. For this, 
courteous reader, let it fuffce I place Sir | 


Philip Sidney*s deſert (even in mine 
on efteem ) as far beyond my endeavours, * 
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A SIXTH BOOK#* 


HAT changes in fortune the princes of 
Macedon and The aly have paſt, together 
with what event the uncertain actions of 
ſo blind a goddeſs have been crowned, 
they may remember, whole ears have 

been fed with the eloquent ſtory, veritten by the ne- 


 ver-enough renowned Sir Philip Sidney. 


Bafilius, therefore, having beheld with the eve of 
ſucceſs, the accompliſhment of his miſinterpreted or- cle, 
(together with Euarchus ) to his court of AM: 


n 
— 


This Sixth Book was written in the Year 1633. 
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80 
tines; where the infinite aſſembly, and the publick u- 
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crifices of his ſubjects. did well witneſs what joy did 


poſſeſs their hearts, whoſe eyes were reſtored to the fight | 
of long eclipſed ſovereignty. Fame, alio, proud to 


be the meſſenger of ſuch royal news, had foon (with 


ſpeedy flight) the limits of Arcadia ; fo as in few 
days the — filled with foreign princes, whom 
either the tic of a long obſerved league of amity, ora 
nearneſs in blood to Bafilins, at ſuch a time, brought 
thither, to congratulate with him; or were ſuch, whole 
bononr-thirſty minds hunted after occaſions to make 
known their acts in chivalry. 

Ard row was the marri«ge-day come, when Pame- 
fa. attired in the ſtately ornament of beautrous majelty, 
Id by the conſtant forwardneſs of a virtuous mind, 
waited on by the many thoughts of his fore paſt croſles 
in her love, which now made up a perfect harmony in 
the pleafing d cord of indeared affection, was brought 
to church; whom, foon after, her ſiſter P-:/oclea (be- 
ing in the tame degree of happineſs, clad in the baſhful 
mnocercy of an unſpotted foul, guided by the ſhame- 
faced dere of her Pyrocle;'s fatisfaftion, attended on by 
many graces of a mild chearfulneſs) followed; boch 
equaliy admired, bath cqually looked on. 

The temple (u hereto in triumph beauty and majſty 
were led priſoners by the famous ſiſlers) was a fit dwel- 
ling-place for the 4rcadinn deities, fenced from the ſun 
— winds too free acceſs, by many ranks of even- 
grown, even- ſet trees, near which, in divided branches, 
ran two clear ſtreams, whoſe ſweet murmur (as they 
tumbled over their bed of pebble tones) did much adorn 
the religious ſolitarineſs of that place. And, that no- 
thing ſhould be wanting that might ſet forth the care- 
ful judgment of the builder, it was ſeated in ſuch a 
near diitance from the palace, as might not preſently 
bury the gloriouſneſs of the ſhow, nor cloy the behold- 
ers with the tediouſneſs of the fight. In the way, on 
both hands, were many altars, on which the crowned 
intrails of the much-promiſing ſacrifices were laid. 
At the door the two filters were received by as many 


virgins, attired in a white lawn livery, with garlands 
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ir heads of lillies and roſes intermixed, hold: 

i heir lee hands a pair of pigeons, the erateful offer 
ing to the queen of love. after, the accuſtomed 
rites in the Ar cadian nuptials being ended, the ing 
and Fyarchus, with the reſt of the princes, retu 
unto 2 ſtately palace, ſumptuouſſy furniſhed, where 
both art and nature ſeemed to be at variance, whether 
ſhould beſtow moſt ornaments to enrich fo rare a work: 
ſeated where the earth did riſe a little (as proud to be 
the ſupporter of ſo curious a — by means where- 
of, the ſight had freedom to overlook a large territory ; 
where the green level of the Arcadian plains, beauti- 
hed by the intercourſe of many for eſts, r* the 
delightful mixture of a civil wilderneſs. The building 
of marble, where whether the art in carving into many 
forms, the in vain reſiſting hardneſs of the ſtone, the 
cunning in knitting theſe disjointed members, or the in- 
vention in 2 their ſeveral rooms, did excel, was 
hard to be judged ot. 

The inſide alſo might well be the inner part of ſo 
glorious an outſide ; for, beſides the well-matched large- 
neſs of the rooms, and lightſome pleaſantneſs of He 
windows, it was all hung with the choice rareneſs of 
far-fetched arras, in which the ingenious workman, with 
the curiovs pencil of his little needle, had limned the 
dumb records of revived antiquity. Here did he pre- 
lent the memorable ſiege of Thebes, where the ruins of 
her walls ſeemed yet to hang, and make the beholders 
fear the Cowntal of the lively ſtones. There you might 
lee how cunning! he had expreſſed the conſtrained flight 
of the Trojan prince, and the cruel facrifice of inraged 
Dide's love. Nor was the ſtory of Scy/la forgotten, who 
there ſtood before Mos, with the preſent ot her fa- 
ther's fatal hair; while you might perceive, by his 
bent brows and difdainful countenance, the juſt reward 
of her unnatural attempt. With theſe and others, 
wherein colt and invention ſtrove for the maltery, were 
the hangings adorned; yet theſe many fories did fo 
tealingly ſuccecd each other, that the moſt curious ob- 
ſerver's eye (though his admiration might dwell on 
each piece) could find no cauſe of ay, until he had 
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willingneſs in the hearers to be at- 


fortune (faid he) had beſtowed, by the 

of Amphialus, at Cecropia's caſtle, the viftory 
his adverſary the black knight, this queen (having 
time, by the command of love, her inward ty- 
made all Greece a ſtage for her wandring paſſions) 
gth went thither, where the end of her fearch 
beginning of her ſorrows. Finding the cur- 
eternal night ready to cloſe up his eyes, who 
voyage her affection made) had alway been the 
ſhe ſteered to; yet hoping ſhe knew not what, 
that it perhaps Praſerpine ſhould meet in E/jzium his 
foul, ſhe would, in meer compaſſion of her 

ſorrow, ſend it back to reinhabit her ancient ſeat ; ſhe 
carried the life little · deſiring body to Corinth, where, 
at that time, lived an aged man, by name Arteli, 
one, whoſe fortunate experience in deipcrate mr" * 
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made famous. Him, by the powerful command of his 
and the humble tears of a ſtill · miſtruſting lover, 
& conjures to employ the uttermoſt of his ſkill, in 
— 2 rug lived. Some time there 
was, ere his vital ſpirits, almoſt now ſtrangers 
to their wonted manſion, i ye ny the tye of hoſ- 
pitality ; but when the hand of art had taught them 
courteſy, and that each ſenſe, though faintly, did ex- 
erciſe his charge, Amphialus, returning to himſelf, 
from that ſweet ignorance of cares, wherein he lived, 
began to queſtion, In what eſtate the caſtle was againſt 
the ? thinking he had alway been there ; when 
Hellen entred the room, with a countenance where beau- 
appeared through the clouds of care and fear of his 
2 Her, the double and deeply wounded patient 
(bearing ftill about him the inward picture of Philo- 
clea, whom long I have heard, in vain, he loved) 
thought to be the ſame faint, the remembrance of whom 
returned, together with his wandring ſoul, from which 
it was inſeparable. Now, therefore, with a —— 
look (the true herald of what he ſuffered) Lady, fai 
he, though the welcome harbinger of a near - followi 
death hath provided this body (while it was mine, 
way devoted to your ſervice) as a lodging for his maſter 
an ever-certain guelt ; yet when I pais to the Elzian 
plains (if any memory there remain of this world of 
you now vouchfafe, heaven knows! your faith- 
ful, though unfortunate fervant) I ſhall never ceaſe to 
pay the eternal tribute of thanks to well-deſerving 
death, who, with his preſence, brings the happineſs in 
The queen, with a penſive ſilence, forrowing ſhe 
ſtood to act the counterteit of her rival, and ſtill deſi- 
rous to enjoy the ſweet ſpeech of her revived Amphia- 
lus, was like a paſſenger, whom the loud command of 
the rough winds had forced to wander through the un- 
of the deep-furrowed feas, now in fight of 
land, equally diſtracted between the deſire to leave his 
unnatural habitation, where each wave ſeems to be 
the proud meſſenger of deſtruction, and fear to ap- 
proach it, being jealous of his hard — 
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rocky ſhore : thus did ſhe continue (fixed in a doubt. 


imagination] loth to interrupt his pleaſing ſpeech, 
more than gneved he meant not her whom he | 


F + 


2 © 


to 
ſenfes with the conceited preſence of Philaclea 
is error, and then, with a look on his miſtaken 
hich he could not make diſdainful. becauſe his 
hts had once adored it for Phi/aclea) he 
into a deadly trance; whereat Heller (feel- 
ing in his danger) ran to him, and bedew- 
n then lovely face with the loving oblation 
many tears, ſhe, together poured forth the mot 
gone plaints that love could mvent, or grief utter; 
as a while, this accident overthrowing the fabrick 
of her half - built comfort with the ſuddenneſs of ſo un- 
looked-for an aflauls, conſtrained her (with bemoaning 
His caſe) to forget the care of his ſafety ; but being with- 
drawn by her „the indiſpoſition of her body, 
eauſed her a while to entertain in bed the fever of her 
aſſectionate ſorrow. 

In the mean time, Amphialns, by the ſccilful care of 
Artelio, was again brought to enjoy that, whoſe loſs he 
would account his chiefeſt happinets ; and faintly with- 
drawing the cover that obſcured his weak fight, and 
fettling his look upon Artelio; Father, faid he, if you 
felt the inward agonies of my tormented foul, as you 
fee the deſperate ſlate of my lorv-brought body, I aſſure 
my felf you would not be fo in humane, there to em- 
ploy your endeavours, where, when they have wrought 
their effect, they ſerve only to confirm the memory of 
fore-paſſed calamity, with the growing apprehenſion af 
Future misfortune : But ſince my deftinies have fo ſet 
down, that the whole courſe of my life ſhould be in- 
evitably diſaſtrous, I mult think my tragedy 15 not yet 
acted; though what worſe than hath befallen me cannot 
be imagined, or whit may be kept in ſtore (more than 
I have paſted) far exceeds my apprehenſion, tho? uot 
my expectation. 

Here he began to run over his unfortunate love to 
Phihclea, the killing of Parthenia, his overthrow in 
the encounter with ike black knigut; in{cring many 
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more which the moſt en vious of his glory, 
would not have caſt as afperſions on his well-known 
fame. Thas, with the thought that fate (whoſe worle- 
ing he could not limit) had referved him for more 
miſchief, he ſuffered his wounds to be cured ; and ſcon 
after, walking one evening, a+ his manner was, in the 
, he choſe a time, as. he thought, uneipied by 
anv, to convey himſelf thorough a back door, and there 
finding his horſe (which his page had brought by his 
appointment) he rid away, Whither he knew not, and 
not much cared, fo he might leave her. M hoſe affection 
deſerved a more courteous farewe!. Pat, alas! when 
ſhe heard of his going, what tongue is able to expreſs 
her forrow, in v. hom the equally tormenting paſſions of 
ief and deipuir were lifted to their uttermoſt 
ght? 
Two days, ſince the departure of Amphialus, poſted 
away, ſtriving in vain to overtake their irrecoverable 
fellows, and now the third was come, to be a prol 
to the following tragedy : when Hallen (lacking the 
violent courſe of her inceſſant plaints) gave occaſion 
to her ſervants to be leis miſtruttful of her actions, 
thinking that time began to wear away her forrows. 
But fhe (as by the event was gathered) ufing this as 
a policy to rid herfelf of the cumber of careful at- 
tendance, when (now her truce, in ſnew, with for- 
row, and the reſtraint of her plaints had wrought 
the affect ſhe detired) taking her truſty ſervant la- 
ma with her, and leaving @ letter with Lada (whom, 
beſides DMylamwn, the only truſted with this ſecret) 
which, upon the firit knowledge of her flight, ſhould 
be given to yeuas the chief of her council ; wherein 
ſhe excuſed her tecret ticaling awav, by a vow paſſed to 
Apolla, in ſuch manner to g a pilgrimage to Delphos ; 
ſhe put herſelf on her journey, having an army of 
paitons for her couvoy, led bv love, and waited on 
by deſire, in hope of what ſhe knew was hopeleſs; yet 
otten checking her deipairing foreſight, with ſuch un- 
likely poſſibilities as affectlon (upon theſe occaſions) is 
went to ſupply. 


Many 
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ſhe had wandered (changing | 


to her 
a valley, where, of each fide, many trees (in 
the green-leaved mantle of their ſummer-livery) Fn 


burnt fapleſs pines, by the advantage of the 


men) overtopped the ſtraight upraiſed cedar, the ſtock 
of ſelf begun r. 'Through this flowry plain ran 
a many-headed cryſtal current, that did indent the earth 
as it ſmoothly glided by, to make the obligation of 
friendſhip between them more firm ; and where, it 
fame-like, increaſed by travel, there (as it was the na- 
tural) ſo, it ſeemed to have been the politick body of 
the ſtate of ſprings ; ſuch was the conſtant care of the 
fountain magiſtrates, and fuch the well-agreeing uniou 
of the watry commons. Here ſhe ſtayed (invited by 
ſolitarineſs, the belt repoſe for wearied ſorrow) yet 
giving no reſpite to her mind, ſhe ſpake nothing but 
Amphialus, or of mphialus. O Amphialus ! did the 
fay, and to this invocation the flattering nymph (that 
always ſeconds what is ſpoken) did join the like of her 
own ; and Hellzn, delighted to hear the ſound of fo 
ſweet a name beaten back upon her, for a time ſealed 
her lips, liſtening (with attentive ſilence) what ec- 
would have farther {aid ; but ſhe (who of all the 
powers of a reaſonable foul, only had a memory and a 
tongue only ſerviceable for that uſe) together guve over 
to reflect her borrowed language, expecting (wich like 
flillne(s) her farther (peech. But Ilie, not able longer to 
reſtrain the overflow of her panting heart, began to cry 
out, unkind Amphialus ! This alto did the eccho te- 
peat. But ſhe hearing by the rebound of the words, 
Amphialus accuſed ; diicourteous nymph, faid ſhe, and 
how i Amphialus unkind? Can the harmony of 
ſuch excellence admit ſo foul a fault to bear a part with 
his virtues? Yet, woe is me! he is unkind : could 
his hard heart clie ſuffer this love of his (which I only 
name, becaule it is the only part worth naming in me) 
thus long unregarded ? Could not my crown (crovned 
In 
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in being a foot-ſtool to Amphialus ) have ſome 
reſpeft ? Alas! no: how could unhappy Hellen expect 
the fates reſerved ſo great a in ſtore for her ? 

had not long debated the reaſons of her misfor- 
tune, when Rinatus (the only brother to Timotheus, but 
younger by many year:) chanced to paſs that way: a 
man on whom fame had beſtowed, and deſervingly, the 
name of valiant; yet of diſpoſition fo GI 
truel, and ambitiouſly proud, that where his 
might well have claimed ſo great an honour, there his 
conditions (as well weighed) brought a reprcachful bur- 
then to the ballance of his reputation. He, (his father 
dying young, and unwilling to diſmember his eſtate, 
and unable otherwiſe to ſatisfy the hopes of his ſon's 
ambition) hearing of the wars of Laconia, went thither; 
where ſoon he purchaſed the opinion of a man reſolute 
to undertake, and fortunate to execute what he had un- 
dertaken: and ſerving under Eborbas (chief commander 
for the king) becauſe of the ſympathy of humour: be- 
tween them (whereby nature did infinuate for Rinatus, 
and taught him flattery without diſſimulation) he grew 
in his favour. Soon after this, Eborbas, in a con- 
ict between him and the Helots, being mortally wound- 
ed, yet in death, careful of the welfare of his country, 
recommended this Rinatus (partly for his good likin 
of him, but principally for his experience in wars, — 
well · ſeconded judgment} to the King: who, though 
with ſome oppoſition, (the country-men repining at his, 
a ranger's advancement) after truſty E, death, 
preferred him to the ſame place : his diſcharge of 
which, outwent ſo far the envy of the jealous noble- 
men, that well might their king and they, in the death 
of the valiant Eborbas, deplore the loſs of a private 
man, but muſt conteſs, that his watchful care and un- 
daunted well-ordered courage, did ſurvive in this their 
general. 

In this eſteem he had ſcarce lived a year, when, 
hearing of his brother and nephew's death, together 
with his undoubted right to the large territory which 
his brother in his life-time had enjoyed, he, notwith- 
landing, continued in the charge 1 lately 
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advanced : framing in his conceit his new-acquired 

but as a ſtep to climb the ſovereignty of Law 
nia: which being elective. he thought the eaſier to be 
compaſſed, having by his bounteous affability, gained 


the hearts of the ſoldiers, and being already poſſeſſed af, 2 
the chief forts (the beſt ſtrength of the country) where. | 


in he had placed ſuch, who had their devotions linked 
to his will, becauſe they owed him the benefit of their 
creation.. But finding the accompliſhment of thele 
— to depend u pon the death of the King, which, 
is youth promiſed, was unlikely ſoon to happen, and 
fearful to draw on the diſcovery of his practices, by 
ſeeking any ſecret means to make him away, whom the 
watchful eye of dutiful obſervance did warrant ſecure 
from any traiterous plots; he ſollicits the king to dif. 
with his preſence 3 who _ ground of 
is journey to be the juſt cauſe of his long- deferred re- 
venge for Timotheus his brother, and Philaxenus his ne- 
phew's death, now a peace was lately concluded 
with the He/ats, and therefore his abſence the more 
excuſable) upon condition of a ſpeedy return, though 
unwilling, yet for his ſatisſaction, grants his requelt : 
who now on his journey, and having in his way to eros 
this valley, met the unfortunate queen, whom, though 
her habit might diſguiſe, her words (over heard) did 
aſſure Rinatas his willingneſs to believe, that ſhe was 
the ſame ſhe ſo often . her.elf to be, the unfortu- 
nate Hellen. 

A while he ſtood doubtful of the perſon, a while 
amazed at fo fortunate an encounter, and a long time 
— what puniſhment his revenge would judge it 

r (the conceited heinouſneſs of] his brother and ne- 
phew's death. At length the queen {now firſt with- 
drawing her thoughts from that object whereto aſſecti- 
on, in tweetelt contemplation, had bound them, and 
ſuffering her mind, before retired within itſelf, now to 
be informed by her ſervants ſenle:) ſceing this ſtranger 
near her, began, as her manner was, to hnd by enqui- 
ry what he knew of Amphialas. Wicked woman, te- 
plied Rinatas, the ali-fecing juſtice hath now delivered 
thee to receive fit puniſkmeut for Philaxcras's and — 
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dens death: and uſing no more words, preſently 
cauſed her to be Mounted on horſeback, — 
life to make her death more miſerable. Thus far hath 
Mama diſcovered, who, poor lady ! was there left, 


* moſt cruelly beaten, to be the reporter of Rinatus's te- 


venge. her miſtreſs's hard hap. 

The laſt act of this tragedy, my maſter had the for- 
tune to know, by one of truſt and great eſteem in the 
court of Laconia, to which Rinatus had conveyed Hel- 
ln, where, for a time, ſhe was honourably entertain- 
ed, finding no want but of command and liberty ; the 
king, bel:1ke fearing the power of the wronged Corin- 
thiars. preſerving her as a ſure card for a dead lift. But 
when he underitood that one Terarus (a man apt to 

ile innovations, and at this time able, when the 
many headed multitude wanted the awful preience of 
their ſovereign) took upon him the government, pre- 
tending a ticle to the crown, as deſcended from thoſe, 
from whom Hellen's anceſtors, as he alledged, had 
traiterouſly forced it ; then did the tyrant of Laconia, 
finding the way ſecure for his miſchievous practice, ve- 
hemently importuned by Nfratat, and urged forward 
by the volitick wickedne!s of his own deſire to pleaſure 
the new king, ſecretly cauſe Hellen to be poyloned : 
Such was the end of this great queen, juſtly beloved of 
all, who heard the fame of her virtues, and therefore 
jultly to be deplorcd of all, who hear the unredeemable 
los of ſo many per fections. 

Baſfilius, and the ret of the princes, were much 
moved with ſo tragical a flory, eſpecially Mu/idoras, 
who (in ſearch of Pyroc/es having the fortune to ſee 
her, could witneſs, that though fame had borrowed 
all mens mouths to proclaim her many excellencies, yet 
twas far from doing right to her deſert. But this was 
no fit lodging for pity to dwell in, where joy had ſa 
great a command. 'I he mc ver therefore being per- 
mitted to part, with free leave lor his maker to enter 
the liſts, judges were a; ed, and the challenge pro- 


The 


Too ſoon you fled from hence to that fair place, 
The happy period of a well-run face : 
Dos late I flay in grit eternal night, 
To do this penance for my over-fight.. 
Once let me die, let not my dying life 
Prolong my woes, and keep 31 . as frife: 
Let bim that did offend your bea ny eyes, 


| Now pleaſe your anger with ſelf-ſacrifice. 


Then one of them, reaching him a lance, he began his 
courſe againſt Ty-o prince of Andria, famous for his con- 
ſtant love to the fair Lydia, now married, and queen of 
Epire, and ever fortunate in the courſe of his adventure: 
but here his fortune gave place to virtue, or rather join- 
ed with her, to aſſiſt the naked knight; for, at the 
third encounter, he was put beſide his ſaddle, much 
bruiſed in body, and no leſs afflicted in mind. 
The next that ſupplied his place, was Pauſanias, 3 
an, one, who in his late wars had done Exar- 
chus, faithful ſervice, and now thinking to be as ſucceſs 
ful in this enterprize, had put on armour to do honour 


to his miſtreſs : but his firſt courſe compelled him to ac | 


yo ——— ſeeing himſelf fall fo ſhort 
ex . 

To him ſucceeded Nicanor, a Corinthian knight, ad. 
vanced by the new king : one extremely confident of 
himſelf, becauſe never tried, and now very forward, 
fearing to be prevented of the honour, for which al- 
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ing 
— fight, and paſſing thorough 
weak reſiſtance, it pierced his right eye, and with it 
his brain; ſo as Nicanor fell down, forgetful both of his 


Mn RinEf ts his pavillion. whence ke fenr 
who, humbly, for his maſter, intreated, That 

is unwillingneſs to be known, ſhould excuſe the omiſ- 

fon of his duty to the king. 

Thus that night drew on, which, to them who en- 

. joyed deli . 


$ con- fortune. At h Phabus, weary of his importunity, 

haſte to diſtribute his grateful light, to his care- 
tures: red ſenſes ; and he as ſoon 1mbracing the imalleſt ſhew 
1 of comfort, put on his armour. About two hours after, 
the judges being ſet, and Baſiliu: and Exarchus (with 
much the reſt of the court) preſent, Leonatus, the young king 
| of Pantus, (who had been there to acknow! his 
as, a beholdingneſs to them, whom he was deſervingly 
E uar- to) took the field. His armour was of a dark colour, 


: z whole diſgrace Pyracles was ready 
revenge, but he was, by a fecret look from Philaclea, 
by 
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eommanded the contrary. Then Telamon, Phelaucea; © 
and Diremes felt, with little advantage in fortune, the 
0 g. the naked knight, 
Thus, t morning, j 
with little — — had the be inſt all comer, | 
which moſt of the lookers-on, with publick acclamati- 
on, did teſtify, but he having given over the uſe of him- 
felf to ſorrow, ſometimes by the careleſs ſhaking of 
his head, did let them know, they burdened his deſert 
with the unpleafing weight of his praiſe ; and ſtaying 
a while on horſcbac!:, he expected the next adventurer, | 
with ſuch a demeanor of himſelf, as (though it did ac- . 
cuſe him of much grieſ) could not conceal the grace of 
his ſtately preſence. But when he faw none ready to 
take the field, with an humble bend taking his leavedf | 
the king, he ſoftly trotted towards his tent, not f@ 
much to repoſe his body, as to give a quiet way to the 
aſſaults of his mind. At length, when all the behold- 
ers ions were almoſt wearied, there entered the 
lifts a lady, attended only by one page, who having 
lighted, preſently went towards the place where Baſiliu 
fat; where firſt kneeling, then taking away a black 
ſcarf (which grief had hired to join with herſelf, in 
eclipling the excellent fe::ure of a moſt fair face) the 
began to ſpeak : but T. ii and Cynecia haſtily ran to 
embrace Hellen que of Corinth, for this was ſhe. Great 
was the joy for her revived preſence, and great the de- 
fire to know the menus of her Hfety. Put the (accounts 
ing theſe gratulations cumber om, and the relation of 
her adventures tedious) fixing her watry eyes on Baſilis 
; Great king, I am, iid he, that unfortunate Hel- 
len, ſometime queen of Corinth, now both deprived of 
crown and kingdom by Texarus. Vet why ſhould 1 
mention this, as fit to be inſerted among my g 
misfortunes ? The cauſe why now I come, is my care 
of Amphialus his ſafety, in whom I live, to whole dif- 
dain I have vowed the tribute of my conftant love: he 
(alas! why ſhould I live to ſpeak it ?) not long fince 
following the courſe of his adventures, came to Aua, 
where he was made priſoner, and carried to Dunaious 


prince of that country ; whoſe brother 12 | 
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s fortune to kill in reſcue of a lady, to whom he 
would have offered diſhonourable violence. Theſe news 
came to mine ears (to add more to many miſeries) at 
that time when I chanced to be at Delphor, 

forth my heartieſt devotions for my moit beloved, my 
moſt unkind Amphialus : but the pitying God, either 
wikay my hands from the exccution they intended (but 
to what end might that be? hat God knows; for no 
— en, my affection) or, as heaven grant it 
may be, in commiſeration of my caſe, thus comforted 


me; 


Hellen, return; a naked knight Hall find 
Reſt for thy hopes, and quiet to thy mind. 


Thus far have T wandred, led by that divine promi 
in purſuit of ſuch a one: But no where can I find a 
event to confirm that oracle ; yet dare I not de- 


happy 
ir, having ſo high a warrant ; nor „having ſa 
= ing hig hope 8 


You are fortunately come, ſaid the king: This 
knight, whoſe ill in arms hath made your well-de- 
ſerving virtues famous, may be that man pointed out 
by the finger of heaven, to releaſe 4mphialus, who 
both in name and armour repreſents a naked knight. 
O no, ſaid the queen, it cannot be expected that &- 
follo would leave io plain a way for us to track out the 
footiteps of his obſcure myſteries. Madam, replied 
Befilixs (having firſt placed her in a chair by him) the 
al-ſecing providence, with whom the ends of all things 
ae preſent, is ſometimes pleaſed to caſt forth the emblem 
of our deſtinies, ſo ſtrangely hidden in the covert of 

| words, that, doubtleſs, it ſerves to beget 
nothing but matters of diſtruſt, and labyrinths of errors, 
Where the imagination a thouſand ways may be led a- 
lay; of this you have a t proof, confirmed 
My experience: And ſometimes the ſame juſtice unfo 
the ſecret of our fate, and plainly lets us know the 
ayſtery of our fortune : yet even that plainneſs, to the 
curious iearch of our flill-miſtrulting brain, becomes a 
raſon ſufficient to enforce us to a contrary belief. = 
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of a certain misfortune. Shall I labour to that 
monſter of men, whoſe ſtory (if the world will needs 
read) contains nothing but a volume of diſaſters, and a 
vain diſcourſe of a adventures, caſt upon him by 
the blindneſs of chance ? Shall I hazard my life for 
him, againſt whom, had I lives innumerable, I would 
venture them all? Shall I live to make another happy 
in your favour, and croſs mine own defires ? No, ma- 
dum, I will ſooner leave my blood here before you, 
as a teſtimony that fear hath no intereſt in my diſobedi- 
ence to your command, then I will make my after-life 
truly miſerable in the burden of a hopeleſs aſfection. To 
this the queen a while in tears, as if her eyes ſtrove to 
for her, made a filent anſwer; but when her 
had breathed forth the over- of her breaſt, 
irſt ſhe kneeled, then faintly faid ; O eternal prefident 
of this court of cares, when will thy juſt pity commiſe- 
rate my diſtreſs ! Alas, fir, what new way have the 
found to vent their malice on me / have I made 
iſdain my only miſhap, and muſt now affeftion to- 
wards me be another undeſerved misfortune ? Behold, 
ſic, and, if you can, with pity, a queen born tocom- 
mand a ſuppliant at your feet, — what 
ſollicites you to grant; releaſe Amphialus : if your 
jealouſy thinks he hath too much intereſt in my love, 
reſtore him to the world that wants him, I will vow a 
virgin's life. Stay, virtuous queen, replied the naked 
knight, and lifting up his beaver, receive, ſaid he, 
thou beſt of omen / the overjoyed Amphialus. 
The queen, as when the ocean ſwells with the 
of a tempeſt, if on a ſudden theſe blaſts be — 
the proud waves, mindful of their fore · paſſed in- 
, and indiſpoſed to ſo ſpeedy a reconcilement, ſome 
while retain the rough remembrance of the winds ma- 


hen amazement, laſtly exceſs of joy, by 
were admitted to the helm of her diſtreſſed 
heart. Dee — — 
ploy ment 


— — — 2 
. 


hell of deſpair, wherein he lived in the aſſurance of 


Heller's death, to the certainty of her life and preſence ; 


of the other, what was his treaſon to his uncle to e- | 


pet, but an infamous death, and a divorce from his 
new-born happineſs. The ſhamealſoof a crime ſo foul 
as his rebellion, was not the leaſt torment to his mind, 
unwillingly beaten from a ſettled courſe of virtue by Ce 
eropia's practices. At length, when theſe thoughts, 
that almoſt overcame all the powers of life in him, were 
themſelves overcome by his reſolution, caſting himſelf 
at Baſfilius's feet, thus faid : Great fir, if treaſon in 
a ſubject, and unnaturalneſs in a nephew, be puniſh- 
able, here you have before 
juſtice ; I am that ſubject, whoſe rebellion interrupted 
the contented quiet of my king's ſolitary life, and 
brought him to behold the bloody y of a civil diſ- 
ſention in his divided ſtate: I am that nephew, whom 


a wilful diſobedience made a traitor to the nearneſsof 


his blood. Hither did I come, Oreſtes-like, tormen- 
ted by the inward fright of my guilty conſcience, with 
my blood to waſh away (if good tortune, in the defence 


of the cauſe I undertook, would 


you a fit exerciſe for your | 


draw death 9 
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the flains of ſuch un faults ; but now that I 
have found what I leaſt looked for (and then he caſt a 
fide-look on Hellen] for her, I conſeſs | ſhould deſire to 
live, if your juſt indignation might find mercy for ſo 
heinous offences; which I will not ſtrive to mitigate, 
however juſtly I may; for I would think ſuch faults ill 
excuſed, with which, to eaſe my felf, I muſt have 
„ r — lifting h from the ground, 
—— king him 8 
* 4. (4 did I retain the memory of your 
youthful overſights, this your virtuous acknowledgment 
were ſufficient to bear them away; but long fince I have 
buried in oblivion the thought of your raſhneſs, becauſe 
I knew (by what after happened) that the gods had 
made you an inſtrument to work their ends ; it were in- 
jury therefore to queſtion his actions, whoſe will was 
not his own, being over-ruled by their — — 
decree. No, nephew, I do not only pardon theſe 
greſſions, but freely alſo do reſign all ſuch poſſeſſions as 
father held in Arcadia, taken from you in the 
war, and now in the hands of Philanax. Live hap- 
py in your choice; I ſhall be of our alliance 
with the crown of Corinth, and ſhall rejoyce to ſee the 
ſucceſſion continue in our blood. This faid, he led him 
to Gynecia, then to Ezarchus; but when he came to 
Myfidorus, this, nephew, is that black knight, faid 
he, who, at your laſt meeting, gave ſuch evident 
proof of his u valour ; this is Muſfidoras 
the prince of Theſſalia, whom the gods have beſtowed 
a bleſſing on my daughter Pamela. Amphialus, 
now aſſured by the king's Resch, unto whoſe hand the 
honour of his conqueſt had fallen (for doubt had long 
tormented him, that ſome baſer hand had reaped the 
of his victory ) Prince Mu/idorns, ſaid he, my hard 
in our laſt encounter much perplexed me; not 
that my confidence of myſelf, was lifted to ſuch anar- 
rogant preſumption, to think my ſtrength and skill in 
ams matchleſs ; but that it grieved me, an un- 
known knight (one, whom the world might think had 
concealed his name, leſt, together with him, his bad 
in trials of that kind, might be; diſcovered) 
Vor. III. E mould 
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ſhould have the better of me. Butnow, that I knoy 


to whoſe lot my victory hath fallen, ITT 
an excuſe, but an honour, from the worthineſs of 


Courteous alus, replied the prince, whoſe ſide 
the advantage of fortune did then incline to, if 
be determined, with greater reaſon, and more deſert, 
ſhould the honour be given you, than beſtowed on me; 
but, however, ſuch trial I then made of your man 
hood, that, hereafter, I ſhall defire co be your pan 
Worthy prince, ſaid Amphialus, your virtue will alway 
chooſe to be of the weaker fide. And ſo turning u 
Phileclea, divine lady, ſaid he, in your excellent choice 
of the famous Pyroc/es, you have (beſides the hapyi 
neſs to yourſelf, for which the world may envy 
vou] ſhewed me the way to my belt 2 by graft- 

ing my afſfection in the ſtock of my He 8 
Dear couſin, replied Philaclea, I am glad it was in my 
power, and your good fortune, ſo much to better your 
hoice in ſo excellent a remove: And ſo, cating a baſf- 
— 8 fir, __ we may jon 
in tha ing; is my whoſe virtuous 
— our im was our ſafeſt 
defence againſt my aunt Cecropia's cruelty. I do ac. 


it may 


knowledge it, ſaid Pyrocles, and beſides this favour, 
in which we have a common intereſt, fir, 
Folks, you made given you at ſuch a time, wen, 

i you rn Ampbi- 


I muſt crae 


rity 
2 
fred, 
be terr 
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Karin, faid he, twas the prince of Macedon (not a 
woman) overcame thee. Whereſoever thy foul be, let 
it keep this time feſtival as the A 
And fo, after mutual embraces, with reſt 
of the princes, they entered the palace ; where, when 
they were ſeated, the eyes of all the company were ſet 
of Corinth, longing to know the ſtory 
of her ſtrange fortune ; now a queen, then a priſoner ; 
now alive, then dead; which ſhe, at Bafi/ins's intreaty, 
with a majeſty which her fortune could not change, be- 
cauſe *twas innate, thus declared. 

Great fir ! that I was made priſoner by Rinatus, and 
by him carried to Laconia, fame, together with the 
news of my ſuppoſed death, belike hath brought you ; 
thereſt, ſince you eſteem worthy your hearing, I ſhall 
elleem worthy my relation. There yet governs, and 
then did, among the nobility of Laconia, one Creton, 
a man elefted to the crown rather to recompence the 
deſert of his anceſtors, than for his own virtues, belo- 
ved and berne with hes — 2 
laſting monument of itſelf, can goodneſs leave to 
rity. To him when I was brought, my guilt and my 
gulty ſelf, with the beſt oratory Rinatus had, was 
made known ; who, with vehement importunity, de- 
fired, that my ſpeedy puniſhment, as my fault, ſhould 
be terrible. The king anſwered, though he found his 
demands reaſonable, and ſuch to which he was fure 
there could be no oppoſition made, yet he he it 
fit the nobility ſhould be acquainted with fo weigh'y a 


cauſe, before he ed farther in it, and io, for 
this time (being committed to the charge of Pertinax, 
in to the king) I was diſmiſled. The next 


day, the council being ſent for, my cauſe ran the ha- 
zrd of many opinions; ſome thought it fit I ſhould 
die; and tho' juſtice, ſaid they, might not diſpence 
with ſuch ſeverity, yet it was fit to pleaſe Rinatus, one 
who had deſerved well, and had the power, if other- 
wiſe he were dealt with, to revenge his injury. Others, 
the more in number, and eſteemed rhe wiſer, becauſe the 
king held with them, oppoſed this fentence, ail-dging, 


i inconfiderate an act might call the ſafety of Lacania 
E 2 in 
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in queſtion ; for, ſaid „ ſhall we think the Con 
thians ſo 7 being juſtly incen d t 
us, they will not endeavour to revenge the death of ther 
prince, in the ſhade of whoſe reign they enjoy that | 
peace and plenty their neighbours envy them for ? and 
if they ſtir in it, what people is ſo barbarous, whon 
the juſtneſs of their cauſe will not procure into the ſocie. 
ty of this war? fee then if a private man's ſatisfactim 
be to be compared to theſe enſuing dangers ? no, lether 
live, and when the gods do otherwiſe diſpoſe of her, | 
let her death come without the ruin of Lacmnia. This 
determined, a new doubt aroſe, how I ſhould be diſpo. 
ſed of ; they that before thought it expedient I ſhould 
die, now that opinion was put by, concluded, that it 
was belt to ſend me to Corinth, with an honourable 
convoy, ſo to tie them, by a bond of grati- 
tude, to be their friends, whom they ſo much feared to 
de their enemies: the reſt, to gratify the King, whole 
affection they perceived to lean that way, and dwell 
aſſured it was an advice too — be rejected that 
gained a kingdom, though his promiſe after the queen's 
death (who, not long before, left him a widower) had 
been paſſed to Lemnia, a fair and virtuous lady , daughter 
to my keeperPertinax ; yet they wiſhed, if fo he pleaſed, 
my crown might win me to his bed, little doubting 
but I had thought it an egregious felicity to be ſo gu 
ced. The king, after many protractions, at length, 
as if he were wrought to it by a deſire to fatisfy the no- 
bility rather than felf-will, declares his mind to be di- 
rected by them; which, once known, behold ! the flat 
ay of the court bezan to fawn upon me ; who more 
? who more admired ? only Rinatus, much 
impatient of this my greatneſs, in court, uttered ſome 
words in choler, which made known, by a further in- 
quiry, a conſpiracy of his againſt the king, ſo as ſoon 
after (the rather to give me, whom they ſtudied to 
Pleaſe, ſatisfaction) he was beheaded. þ 
But long it was not before fortune, neither conſlant 
to my happy adverſity, nor adverſe felicity, had 
brought thither (ſent by the uſurper Terarns) a wie, 
but wicked inſtrument, whom he called his — 
» 
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x | laboured, by the policy of his high-reaching brain, 
2 ſecret practices of his ——. ſo far 
for his maſter's ends, that now, in an inſtant, the ſtill- 
changing face of court · reſpect to frown upon me: 
ny death was decreed, and until the time were appoin- 
ted for it, my ſelf made a cloſe priſoner in my accuſto- 
med goal. But the king, chiefly moved with the hope 
of my crown, and drawn by a felf-conceit of liking 
tomy ſorrow, which, perhaps, had a ſympathy with 
his melancholy, woulds n continue the ſuit of his 
afeftion to me, though he durſt not interpoſe his over- 
ruled authority for my li Thus, fora time, did 
I live, accompanied by ſome few, whom the 8 
nuſt with his intents, he, in ſhew, courting his firſt 
love Lemnia, and making that a pretence to come pri- 
rate to her father's houſe near ad joining to court. But 
indeed, as at that time he could have no reaſon to diſ- 
ſemble with me, this kindneſs came another way; 
which Lemnia ſuſpecting, and being as far gone in at- 
ſection to this double dealing King, as he was in the pro- 
feſſion of a little regarded love to me, her watchful eye 
ſoon found the advantage of a happy o unity to | 
hear himſelf ſpeak his on deceit, with ſuch a heart - | 
burning vehemency, that Lemnia (who had placed her- 
ſelf, unknown to either of us, behind the hanging 
ſcarce could ſuppreſs her entry, to play a part in our 
comedy of affection. But to his demands truth anſwer- 
ed for me plainly, that death, in whoſe expectation I 
lived, would be far more pleaſing than the marriage he 
thought ſo reaſonable ; adding withal to my ſpeech 
much of Lemnia's praiſe, which ſhe deſerved, to in- 
ſtru@ his eyes that, indeed, were blind in his choice. 

But when he parted, vowing to be ſevere in my pu- 
niſkment, unleſs I reſolved better at his next coming, 
behold Lemnia, with tears in her eyes, fell at my feet; 
and when ſhe {ſaw amazement in my looks, with a kind 
baſlkfulneſs, taking my hand, and rifing with that 
aflant * help; virtuous lady, ſaid the, if ever you have been 
| had acquainted with the tyranny of all-commanding affecti- | 
wie, on, to chat judge I rr (chough courteſy and 

3 good 
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good manners oppoſe him) will find my fault excuſable, 
This man, who, in your preſence, hath been the trum- 
pet of his own inconſtancy, firſt with the vehement 
* of his ſincere affection, won me in grateful. | 
neſs. to meet him, in recom of his unknown 
difimulation, if ſuch then it were; and now with che 
—— liking of the ſtate, were the ſolemnities appointed 
+» when your arrival croſſed thoſe hopes, 
and drew = dd t ughts to their natural temper of unſtay. | 
edneſs. But fince I have found, by this fortunate un- 
mannerlineſs, your anſwers ſo reſolutely oppoſed to his 
demand s, henceforth I vow to work your freedom, or 
bring myſelf to periſh with you. Her fault found an | 
eaſy pardon at the tribunal ſhe appealed to; I thanked 
her, as there was good cauſe, for her defire of my good; 
only I wiſhed, if my freedom could not be . — 
without danger to her, ſhe ſhould not heap miſeries up- 
on me, by joining herſelf a companion in my diſaſters. 
She comforts me with the hope of a better event, and to 
bring ber intention to a wiſhed ſucceis, ſhe wins my 
unwillingneſs to ſhew ſome favour to the king : which 
next day I did, having placed Lemnia where ſhe had 
placed herſelf the day before, to be a witneſs to our 
conference ; for otherwiſe, perhaps, her love this ſe 
cond time might have egged her ſuſpicion, already 
prone that way, to the diſtruſt of a practice betwixt us. 
And happy was this forced diſſimulation; for the king, 
not long before his coming to me, had received adver 
tiſement, that the uſurper of Corinth had levied an ar- 
my, and ſet forth many ſhips to invade Laconia, ma- 
king the delay of my promiſed execution the pretence 
of this war ; which being alſo known, they (who, to- 
with this foreign enemy, feared the rebellion of 
the Helats, who alway lay in wait for an — 


of ſuch ad 1 —— 000k, began to ſol 
ine the kung i bod yer bog oy ſo juſt 2 
weighing the imminent 


ſeein ages ee A — 
8 he did enjoy by the prolonging 
of my life, (likely every day to increaſe my obſtinacy, 
being none of thoſe lovers that would die for his dildain- 
ing 
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fore, with the wings * 
where love (or ſome indulgent fate) inſpired this pro- 
jeſt into his head ; he calls the nobility, and after a 
—— of the miſchiefs that 1 Laconia, 
he defires their advice for prevention. They, glad that 
the only oppoſer, as they thought, of their deſigns, 
would have recourſe to their directions, in that cauſe 
wherein they were jealous of his partaking after a flat- 
ing inſinuation (the common exordium to men of his 
place) they concluded, that it was fit Hellen ſhould 
die. I doubt it not, ſaid he (nor was it to that end I 
ſought your counſel) that the neceſſity of the times, the 
welfare of our perſon, and the preſervation of our e- 
fate required her death; but it much perplexcc me, that 
our fame ſhould bleed with her, or that the world ſhould 
fay, the threats of the king of Corinth had inforced us 
to behead her whom lately we were to take to wife. 
'Twas this, my lords, that cauſed my miſinterpreted 
reſolution hang in ſuſpence ; for this I have turned 
my invention into all forms, and now, behold, I have 
found an even way to lead me between the perils of a 
threatned war, and the iil-bought quiet of an ignomi- 
ous peace. My will ie, ſhe be brought to court (for Per- 
tinax his houſe I think not convenient for this project) 
and placed here, with ſuch about her as I know moit 
truſty in ſuch a ſecret; then, that her keepers, at far- 
theſt, within two days, poiſon her ; which done, we 
will give it out ſhe died of a diſeace ; and to con rm 
this opinion in the vulgar, we will honour her death 
with ſuch funeral pomp as the ſtate of her life required. 
Thus ſhall our cauſe of diſſention with Corinth be taken 
away, and we freed from that imputation the world 
might juſtly lay upon us. The nobility, with ſilent ad- 
miration, began to applaud what he had determined, 
chiefly Pertinax, who, making the common cauſe his 


© mg laboured by all means to confirm a re- 
_—_— ay * 


his daughter Lemn:a's happi- 
E 4 The 
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The king having diſmiſſed the council, acquaints 
with — proceedi Ly ＋ de — no mean 
pride, the pregnancy is own wit, who had found 
way to over-reach ſuch grey · bearded dotards ; for, fai 


he, you ſhall that night when you are thought to be 


poiſoned, be conveyed hence ( by two Chiefeſt 
truſt about me)] unto my caſtle of Vico; then will ! 
cauſe a ſtatue, formed to your proportion, to be coffined 
up, on which, „ my grave council ſhall { 
lemnly wait, and perform the obſequies in that ceremo. 
ny requiſite ; mean time you ſhall live, and live beloved 
of him who hath undergone this dangerous enterprize, 
and will do many more to indear his affection to you. 
And when the limbs of this disjointed ſtate be ſet again, 


you ſhall be reſtored to be yourſelf, and to enjoy this 


crown of Laconia ſo much envied you : till when, I 
lock theſe projects in the cloſet of your ſecrecy. 

The good king was ſcarce gone from me, when J 
made Lemnia of counſel with me, who, ſeeing the fit- 
neſs of the time, being my journey to Nice was to be 

rformed in the night, and the eaſy execution of ſo 
— an enterprize, my guard being only two of 
the kirg's ſervants, fie gives in charge to a ſufficient 
number of ſuch whom ſhe knew Fvichful to her, to meet 
them mid way, and after they had well beaten my con- 
voy, to diſcharge them of the ſuſpicion of their conſent- 
ing to the fa, to carry me to the next ſea- port, where 
there ftaid a ſhip bound for De/phos ; to which I needs 
would bend my courſe. This being reſolved upon, the 
hady (equally troubled with the care of my ſafety, and 
the loſs of my preſence) wept many tears, which | 
confeſs, had been ingratitude in me not to ſecond ; fo 
as a while forrow ſeemed to have flown thither to bathe 
herſelf in our eyes : but love, at length, in both of one 
another's good, had well near claimed this paſhon, 
when the guard, appointed by the king, was come and 
ready to carry me to court. But why ſhould I, great 
fir, any longer ſtay you in a ſtory, whoſe tediouſnels 
I am well aſſured hath tired you? Know therefore, that 
this means of my ſafety was as fortunately executed, as 


happily contrived ; the king not once daring to ſend 


me 
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ins ne toſeek me, leſt he ſhould by that diſcover his own 

craft uſed in this dangeruus deluding of the Laconian 
noblemen. 


beauteous Lemnia ; who, now in poſſeſſion of his love, 

offined fiicked not to make Known to him thi 

all . which otherwiſe, in her behalf I 

eremo- | fecret. Thus, fir, if my n 

elo mands hath made the ſtory of my misfortunes ted i- 

rprize, ous, you may excuſe me, ſince all is done for your ſa- 
usfaction 


o you. . 
again, Fair queen, replied Baſil/izs, the ſweetly delivered 
dy this of the ſtory, would ſtill raviſh the bearers 


ten, I with a defire of a farther cauſe of attentiveneſs, did not 
a greater defire in us, who know your virtues, haſten 
hen I | to hear the end of your much pitied diſtreſs : and fo, 
he fit- calling Amphialus to him, having agreed on the day 
s to be of marriage between the and him, they all a- 
of ſo roſe ; for now their appetites (growing jealous of the 


common apology of overjoyed affection, they {peak 

, the their minds in filence, their — hearts, as they im- 
„and braced, with mutual deſire, beating their envious gar- 
uch | ments, that gave them not leave to meet. At length 
d;o Halen, gracefully ſhaking her head, as if ſhe would 
ſhake away the drops that, like the morning-dew on 
f one full ripe cherries, hung on her roſy cheeks : O Amphi- 
ſhon, alas! faid ſhe, and then kiſſed him, as loth to leave 
e and lo perfect a ſentence without a comma; 1 will not ſay, 
great you were unkind, but and there with his lips 
uſnek —{(loth, loth, belike, to accuſe him) ſhe cloſed up her 
, that ipeech. My ſole happineſs ! replied Amprialus, ſoſtly 
d, as vtinging her hand, though the ; of my fault be 
E 5 no 


vels fince our being at Corintb; and do it not fo niggard- 
ly, as if you meant to conceal what fame hath ſo large 
ly blown abroad : yet, if you were expoſed at any time 
to much danger, dwell not there too long, leſt I forget 
I have you here. 

Moſt dear lady, faid Amphialus, to conform my ſpeech 
to laſt requeſt, would make me diſobedient to your 

command. Shall I begin with my departurefrom 
oo! cn? avi dans fouls 3 moe has my 
memory and ſpeech in diſcovery of my faulty ſelf than 
now ? but I fee your eyes begin to take anger into 
them ; I will 2 on mine own 


On. 

Know therefore, moſt conſtant lady, that, accomp® 
nied only with Fidutio my , when I had paſſed the 
limits of your dominion, Ly time of day when the 
high mounted ſun makes leaſt ſhadows, wearied with 
travel, and defirous of ſome ſhelter from the ſun's vi- 
lent rays, I laid my ſelf under the protection of an 
live tree, thinking to ſet my mutinous thoughts at 
peace, but it would not be: theſe outward figns could 
not appeaſe the fury of an inward enemy. Thus | ay, 
dearly purchaſing the little eaſe of my body with the 
affliction of mind, until mine ears, like faithful 


ſervants, deſirous to end this diſſention between their 


maſter and himſe!f, cauſed all the powers of my mind 
io joyn in attentivencſ : and mine eyes, loth to be ou. 


OO OO Oo no, 
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in ſuch offices, did look that 

2 Arn n hut Wild 
armed, on horſe-back, carry a fair lady with them, 
whoſe tears and out-cries well ſhewed her indiſpoſition to 
that journey. This fight moved compaſſion in me, and 
pity brought a defire to help her diſtreſs : but my horſe 
(divining, belike, my intent, and unwilling to leave 
his could by no means be taken ; ſo that, mad 
with anger, I began to repeat over all the misfortunes 
that ever had befallen me, to let this know it wanted 
no fellows, when there came poſting that way 
whom, by his halte, I gueſſed to have been of the 
ny gone before. Of him I intreated to know 
fl could be fo heinous, that might take awa 
name of injury from ſo unmanly a violence as they 
red to ſo beauteous a lady: but he, with a ſcornful ſi- 

lence, ſmiled, and would be gone : and fo, perhaps, 
might, had not the narrowneſs of the way, and his 
courteous horſe, that would not tread upon me, com- 
pelled him to ſtay. Whereat his burſt forth into 
theſe threats : villain ! faid he, thy wantof armour ſhall 
not excuſe thee from a death wilfully drawn upon thee ; 
and though there be no glory, there will be fatisfaQi- 
on in thy overthrow. Then, drawing his horſe a little 
back, he lighted, and, without farther complement, ran 
towards me : but his fury brought hia too. haſtily to his 
death, for thinking, belike, his threatning mouth was 
able to defend iticlt, he forgot to put by my ſword, that, 
by good fortune lay in his way, and fo juſtly his death 
entered at his mouth, whoſe life I think was in his 
ue. At his fall Fiautio came in, who helping to fit 
en the armcur, of which we had disfurniſhed this un- 
ſerviceable knight, 1 mounted on his horſe, that ſeem- 
ed to have regarded n:y naſte more than mine own : and 
riding on the ſpur, Io ertook my company, tor fo they 
needs make themiclves, ſaluting me by the name 
of my friend S$a:ibar;/'s. But their better obſervance 
hon put them out of chat opinion : ſo as gueſling (indeed 


107 
from 


one 
com- 
what 
y the 
offe- 


 ightly) that I had killed Satibar/is, and by that means 


got his armour ; without deſire to be farther than by their 
own conjecture fatizfied, they joined all hands in his re- 
venge. 


have 
broug | > 
rience on myſelf, made me skilful, and my fair 
officious : ſo that tying up the wound, for ſome time 
ſtanched the blood ; the, in the mean time, with her 
watry eyes bent toward heaven, heartily praying for my 
& * many times thanking her deſliny 
„ with her death, had ended the miſeries of her e- 
ver-dying life. When I had done comforting her, as | 
thought, with my opinion of her ſafety, I intreated to 


the lady's wound 


LATAM 


know her name, and the cauſe of this injury done to 


her. No, no, replied ſhe, courteous ranger, the 
comfort of my near-coming death (in ſpite of the tor- 
ment the memory of my moſt wretched life puts me 
to) brings this chearfulneſs I now preſent in my looks: 
and though the leaſt delay of my end is accompani- 
ed with a world of forrows, yet I am glad, for fati 
- ena my breath is a whi 
ved. 

My name is Leancade, the only daughter to count 
Brunio, a man of large poſſeſſions in this country; 
whom, you may well think, becauſe in ex ion of 
his lands, many ſued for, and thoſe not of the meaneſ 
eſcem : but my careleſſneſ of love had taught me 


Juch a carriage, that farther than of the favour of wy F 
5 courte · 


mu 
ion 
me 
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courteſy (of which they did all indifferently partake } 
none could boaſt. And this, till about a year fince, was 
my daily practice, diſdaining (as moſt that have not 
known it, do) ſo ridiculous a paſſion as I then eſteemed 
love. At which time this Fluento, whote happy hand 
hath done us both right, came to my father's court: a 
neighbour prince, with whom (for incroachi 
the bounds of his territory) my father hath much 
diſſention. But a reconcilement being made between 
them, and both alike thinking the beſt means to per- 
ſevere in amity, were to have us two joined in mar- 
nage; without my knowledge (as if it were fit I ſhould 
be a ſtranger to their proceeding} determine of the 
match. But, alas! fir, at this time I was fo far from 
being at their diſpoſe, that I was not at mine own: for 
love (I think keeping miſchief until it were ripe for 
me) had preſented a gentleman to mine eyes, by birth 
noble; whoſe anceſtors, all to his father, being men of 
known virtue in the country, were admitted to the 
prime offices of the kingdom : but he, taking a pride- 
to be unthrifty, and little eſteeming theſe publick im- 
ployments, laviſhed exceedingly both his fame and pa- 
trimony ; yet it ſeemed he only made away his eſtate to 
purchaſe goodneſs for his child: ſuch a fon he was fa- 
ther to, fo rare, ſo excellent. His name was Perfidas ; 
and at that word the tears guſhed forth in ſuch abun- 
dance, that it ſeemed her blood had changed his courſe 
and colour to run forth at the ſluices of her eyes: Alas! 
ar, what ſhall 1 ſay of him? or who, from Leaucade, 
will believe the deſert of Perſedas # But, alas ! if they 
deſerve no credit that love him, in this you 
muſt hear nothing of him ; the knowledge of his per- 
ſon, and the love of his virtues, being things inſe- 
yu In him begun this tragedy, in me it ends : 

when my father and Fuente had drawn their - 
ments to a head, then, and not before, he racks, it 


time, he ſaid, to let me know my happineſs. And 
thus, finding me alone, he breaks the matter to me: 
Dear child, I have, ever ſince the death of your vir- 
tuous mother (though much importuned by many) re- 
you to theſe years unmarried, becauſe your con- 

| rent 


eo A 


for the honour of our houſe ; for, 
= Ag — his fortunes ſerviceable to your 


will: Prince Fluento, daughter, whoſe powerful 
neſs the neighbour potentates ſtand in awe of: 2 


have won for you, and fo forward we be, that this day - 


yr les ha nnd ay Father, faid I, that 


your wiſdom hath deferred my marriage hitherto, to 
me the comfort of election, my obedience, my 
uital, ſhall be the ſame it ever was to you: and 
wonder, that having attained to theſe years, when 
y judgment in my choice may be received, you will ex- 
— chocadice which I was ſo long reſerved ; 
like a phyſician that telleth his patient, he hath 
brough + fern cr cure him, yet ſays, he muſt by no 
means take it. mult be married to prince Fluent, 
and yet your BF 4 I ſhould have liberty to chooſe; 
as if this enforcement deſtroyed not my freedom of e 
lefion. That he is a man, beyond all 4 = 4 as you 
praiſe him, fit for your eſtate, I may well grant you; but 

that he is unfit for your daughter, I am privileged to 
fay. At this, his Granted before he ſpoke, began 
to lay before me my obedience : and when he had walk- 
ed two or three turns in the room, Daughter, daughter, 
faid he, I never thought you were ſo wilful ! Where, I 
pray you, is there a match fit for your birth, if not Fla- 
» beware, you do not give your — 

uſt * to — you, that denied them fo great, 

good a father. I anſwered, that I thought it were too 
tender a reipeAt of children, whom perhaps I might 
not have, or ſhould not enjoy, to chooſe for them, and 
not a huſband for myſelt; and too ſenſeleſs a feeling 
of the honour of my houſe, to wrong myſelf to do 
my birth right. Then kneeling on my Ye. aq fir, ſaid 
I. follicit me no more, I have not power to grant. He 
haſtily, when i it was ſcarce delivered, ſnatched this word: 
And why not power to grant ? faid he. Becauſe Peri- 
das is the anchor-hold of my life and love. Perfidas! 
cried out my father, Now all misfortune fall thick 
upon me, ſhall my means help to make up a bankrupt 
in his eſtate ? accurſed be my tate, that eats 
eas 
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hearit. Peri as why, fure it cannot be. Sir, ſaid 
1. if my love were not far paſſed, my deſperate pre- 
ſumption would not bring a truth, much leſs an untruth, 
to move And if thoſe after-hopes have not 
clean compelled you to forget you are my „have 
y on me? If fo, I crave the trial of the law. This 
nd (after conference with Fluento) finding my 
obſtinacy, he condeſcended to. But becauſe, I perceive, 
fir, you are a ſtranger here, and that the knowledge of 
this law doth much concern the ſtory of my preſent 
miſhap, I will make it known to you. 

This kingdom of Argos, wherein you are, was go- 
yerned not long fince by Pheni.:, a woman worthy to 
have come to that place by election, if nature had not 
beſtowed it upon her by deſcent from her famous an- 
ceſtors. This IAA 
the precedent rea to excuſe affection) in her fa - 
ther's life time,. Td by him ſhe was promiſed to 
Deoxippus, the tyrant of Syracy/a, was enamoured of 
one Eumenes, governor (for the Lacedemonians ) of the 
and and city of De/phos. And when it well might 
be thought the King's death, and her ſucceſſion, had 
taken away the reſtraint of her will, yet ſhe, growing 
leſs willing when ſhe was moſt powerful, like a horte 
that finding the reins hang looſe upon him, begins to 
ſtay his fury ; fo ſhe, though by this change had. 
not received any flackneſs into her affection, began to 
tender the cauſe of her country that lay open to the in- 
vaſion of her proud enemy Deaxippus, if to ſhe would 
have made him. Preferring therefore now this common 
reſpect, before her private fatisfaQtion, as ſhe had done 
her obedience in her father's life-time before her love, 
— burie: herielf in the grave of Deoxippus's loathſome 


When the une ed news of Pheniſas 

came to the ears m faithful lover 2 
ſion (as Agamemnon's at the death of Ipbigenia] can 
beſt be expreſſed in filence ; all the wild furies that di- 
ſirafted grief could gather, being ſummoned to the 
fiege of his ſoon-overthrown heart: haftily thereupon 
TESBngS Id me) pelles dewe „, 
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himſelf at the feet of Apollo, Unjuſt god! faid he, have 


for this thy ungratefulneſs, given up the offer 


£ 
8 


jen 
f 


whom, 


ies 


whom fame, the flatterer of greatneſs, had pinned the 


opinion of valour) entered the liſts, mounted on a bay 
courſer, whoſe armour all over repreſented a green plain, 
through which ran little rivulets of blood, that 

from the wounds of many centaurs, diſperſed over 
the feld. In his ſhield he bore the counterfeit of Her- 


ings of 
| but if I wrong thy name, den thy 
revenging my death : whereat, tranſported 
violence of forrow, running his head againſt the 
his bloody brains flew forth of their battered lodg. 
Soon after, the contagion of a moſt peſtilent air 


— 


| — 


erbitten 


ben. 
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 unheard-of againſt him. This morning, having 
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on of the ſun, ſhewed as if «ov had 
flown thither to end, in that aſſembly, ſome cont 
between her and her brother. In his ſhield he cauſed 
Aa umu and Perſeus to be ingraven, with theſe 
words, Never too dearly bought. I muſt haſten to 
the event, faid ſhe ; for long I find you may not enjoy 
your hiſtorian : Know, „that my Per/:das, con- 
tenting himſelf only with the victory, when he mi 

have taken (woe is me that he was fo merciful!) Flu- 
eto's life, was accepted by my father for his fon-in- 
law ; good fortune, as I then thought, changing my 
huſband, and not my day of marriage. In mean time 
Flaento, repining at this diſgrace, and defirous, even now 
upon the baſeſt terms to be revenged, plotted a — 
be 

heard we were to hunt in this foreit, Fuente (with 
that company your valour hath brought to their deſer- 
ved end-) lay in wait for us; and when myſelf and my 
Perſidas (count Brunio my father, and the reſt, having 
followed the chace) were left alone, behold theſe bloody 
villains,coming unawares upon him,with many wounds, 


ent his foul to that place whither mine (hoping to find 


2 more laſting union in that life, than our loves hath 
done in this) doth alſo haſten. And with this word, her 
dull languiſhing eyes began to roll as it they ſtrove to 
reſerve motion in ſpite of death: yet raiſing herſelf a 
little, her love found breath to fay this, let me be bu- 
ned by my Per/idas and fo graſping my hand, as it 
30 lait words, alas ! ſhe 


But many tears I could not have beſtowed as obſe- 
quies upon her, when ſome of her father's train, who 
by chance croſſing that way where Per/idas lay dead, 
guided by Fidutio (who, with their helps, had now 
aken my horſe) came to this place; to whom when 1 


| had related all what I learned from Leancade of Perfi- 


dars death, together with her laſt will, we all joined 
hands in carrying her to the next village: whither alſo 
certain of their (whom they had left ——_ 
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that end) the body of Perfidas ; from whence, 
ſoon after, count Bywnio (having begged of grief alittle 
reſpite of life to fulfil his daughter's teſtament) 


Love, beauty, walour, when their death drew nigh, 
Conſulted long, where they ſhould buried lie : 

At length, with one conſent they haſften'd hither, 
And choſe this place to be intomb"d togethey. 


ing the woful kingdom of Arge, no better ac- 
ed than wich Fidatio, yet better 


tragedies : for, deſcending into a valley, where, 
fide, the rocky mountains threatened the hum- 
with the frowns of their down caſt brows, [ 
a young man leaning with both hands on 
„breathing as over-toiled with labour, and 
about him four or five caſt proſtrate at his feet, 
were dead, os thought their counterfeiting ſo to be, 
prove their beſt defence againſt this young man's 
But the claſhing of my armour had no ſooner 
made known my approach, than he came running to- 
wards me, uttering words whereby I might gather his 
quarrel to me brought the excuſe of miſtake with it. 
Not to draw on therefore his miiconceived opinion, 
that his breathleſs companions did witneſs would be 


Nil 
Lt, 


dangerous for me; fir, replied I, I am fo far from 


maintaining their cauſe, whote revenge upon a lone man, 
being ſo many, mine own eyes do perſuade me was in- 
jurious, that had I come at the beginning of your fight 
(though this event ſhews I ſhould but have robbed youof 
part of the honour of this action) I would have joined 


myſelf 
inſt me (though 
more ſecure 


to you. 
Alas? fr, faid he, tooppoſe yourkelf 
it were the more unjuit) would be 


; for what you ſee is but a fore runner of a certain 
way you n 
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' deffruftion foon at hand. Leave me therefore, courte- 
ous fir, and ſeck for ſafety : death to me is fo grateful, 
that I envy you ſhould be a partner in fo a gain. 
But it were a fault unpardonable, to have a the 
accompliſhed man, that ever mine eyes, before 
that time, beheld : my reſolution therefore, tho hard 
againſt his will, muſt have iled with him: fo that 
intreating to know the cauſe of his former fight, and 


farther doubt, I found his courteſy as forward in the re- 


7. 
Sir, ſaick he, ſeeing my ſtory will be but a heap of 
misfortunes, I ſhall do well to lay the foundation my 
ſelf, than whom the ſun looks not upon a more miſe- 
able creature: My name is Caricl/is, nephew, by his 
brother Caffor, to the king of Nato/ia, brought up, in 
my youth, in the good opinion of my uncle, and the 
great expectation of many; fortune, then belike, pro- 
roguing my miſeries until a more ſerious age ſhould make 
me more ſenſible of them: which time had no ſooner 
brought on, but that my ill fate, to train me up for the 
burthen of the miſchief that was prepared for me, be- 
gan by little and little to make me acquainted with ths 
courſe I was to run; firſt taking away my father,whoſe 
virtuous age deſerved (if that may be thought a recom- 
pence for defert) a longer time in this lite: When he 
was dead, and that the ilippery ſteps of my raſh youth 
wanted the ſtay of his fatherly advice, preſently (not 
knowing what one man's hands I ſhould put the reins 
of my then unbridled youth into, and yet well ſeeing I 
might not truſt myſelf with mine own government) I 
choſe many friends ; and being by nature given to hate 
pride, to eſchew a vice ſo loathſome (thinking it might 
not be done otherwiſe) I began to affect popularity. 
I had ſcarce lived thus a twelve-month, when my couſin 
the king's ſon, a young man, who (beſides the hope of 
, for which the courtiers did adore him) had 
more than ordinary in him, grew ſuſpicious 
my practices, as he termed them: to which humour 
(befides the miſtruſt of his own little deſert) his ſyco- 
phants, the bellows of this fire, did daily nig 
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cauſes to increaſe his jealouſy. But ſeeing the di 

of his ſuſpicion would little pleaſe the king, who ever 
fince the of my father, had doubled his care upon 
me; he was com to diſſemble a king to- 
wards me. In mean time a truce, for ſome few 


years with the duke of , a, being expired, the war 
grew hot on both fides ; at length, after the trial of | 
many changes in fortune, neceſſity meditating peace be. 
tween them, myſelf being given as an hoſtage for perfor. | 
mance of certain conditions of my uncle's part, 2 per- 
ual league was concluded on: Iwas now, and not | 
_ maſchief began to unmaſk herſelf, and takes 


pride to grow terrible. There was at court, during 


my abode there, attending upon the dutcheſs, a lady, 


by name Alcida, whoſe many excellencies won as many 
hearts as ſhe had beholders, nature making her beauty 
and ſhape but the moſt fair cabinet of a far faire 
mind. To her, mine eyes at firſt fight gave up my 
heart, with ſo unfortunate an encounter in affecti 

that this furrender was but a mutual —_— ſhe 
having, in a merciful gratefulneſs, fixed her on 
mine. But her tage, though not baſe, was 
mean in reſpect of my birth, that thence whole armis 
of afflitions did invade my mind, equally diſtractel 
between my defire to enjoy this my beſt of happineb 
and fear of my uncle”: diſpleaſure ; on whom this match 
(for his care and love of me) I was ſure would draw on 
an untimely death. But before I could determine 4 
doubt of ſo great conſequence, the conditions of the 
league — faithfully performed, I was fafely, at 2 
day prefixed, ſent back to Natalia, defirous, even in my 


ſoul defirous, I am ſure, rather by their breach of co- 


. Soon after my return, the 
ſtayed him to ſee the quiet 


no ſooner ſeized upon the government, 
begin his reign with an admirable at 


but, meaning 


w goſh worn with |, 
care in his la | 
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lurprize a well-defended fort : and therefore daily, 9 
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of policy, now his power was unreſtrained, limits me 
to the abſence from my country, declaring my blood 
for ever incapable of ſucceſſion : and not content with 
this, to ſuch a height his undeſerved malice to me was 
raiſed, that he dealt with ſome bad minifters cf his 
wickedneſs, ſecretly to mike me away. Jo prevent 
therefore what was plotted againit me, diſguiſing my 
ſelf, I haſtily fled away, and making uſe of neceſſity, 
to further my affection, I put myſelf into the ſervice of 
a nobleman here in the court of Amaſia; eaſily remain- 
ing undiſcovered, among them who would ſooner fall 
our with their eyes, than believe that the greatneſs 
wherein they lately had ſeen me, could admit fo great 
2 change: by mean whereof, I enjoyed the preſence of 

Alcida, wheſe conſtancy, neither time, nor abſence 
che mothers of affection) nor what is more, this my 
change in fortune, could alter. 


Thus, while ] lived in this happineſs of ſervitude, 


Mermidon, (broth-r to the duke) having cemmanded, 
with fortunate ſucceſs, againſt the Dacians, returned to 
court, where ſeeing this lady, he became enamoured of 
her, to no other end than to ſatisty his luſt: and think» 
og at firſt (becauſe he was in good eſteem with him- 

) ſhe would have ftrained her modeſty to fue for the 
acceptance of a preſent fo grateful to him, a while be 
was filent ; but when he perceived the vanity of his 
fruitleſs expectation, and ſound that this delay increaſed 
the fury of his paſſion, diſpenſing with the majeſty he 
had taken on, he began to make known his love to 
her, (for ſuch a title did he give to fo baſe a defire) for- 
a not withal, to tell her, that to excuſe her mo- 

y, he had firſt ſpoken her wiſhes. But the virtu- 
ous Alida, loathing as much the thought of fuch a 
fin, as ſhe loved the memory of me, together with a 
reſolute denial, let him know how baſe his mind was 
that made ſo injurious a requeſt. Whereat Mermiden, 
becauſe this anſwer came unexpected, was ſo much the 
more amazed. But bringing arguments from his late 
practice in the war, he began to think his honour 
would be the greater, if, after long reſiſtance, he did 
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factious ambition of the nobility, and that the | 
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to apprehend me, him 
Y. leading with him my deareſt 4/cida, whom, 
preſence, (to add a glory to the execrableneſs of 
offence) means to raviſh. And now, 
ſaid he, of my birth and fortune, till this 
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e had cloſed up this lamentable Rory with 


a hearty the compendious abridgment of his ſuf- 
ferings — we might diſcern Mermidun, with — 
ty more 5 is treachery, though there be no 
cauſe to fear) — 6 
ther with the ids diſtreſs, was a fg 
ſufficient for to begin his unequal encounter, ſo 
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nothing but deſtruction, he runs amongſt 
them, makin — for my willingneſs to ſecond his at- 
tempt. Aw ile, the juſtneſs of the cauſe, and Cari- 
ches valour (to which the glory is only due) with the 
death of many, did hold the victory in an equal bal- 
lance : At length, the multitude of our aſſailants made 
injury the ſtronger, bringing to a death much to be pi- 
tied, ſo incom a man at arms as was Caricho; 
yet, not before he had, in the fight of Alcida, ſent Mer- 
miden to be his harbinger at Charor's ferry. And when 
by his death the only ſtay and ſupport of the fight was 
removed, if ſometimes my defire of revenge made 
the nd Cariclio had bequeathed me; alas! 
could I long reſiſt without him? Know therefore, ex- 
cellent lady, that, here I was made priſoner, and, to- 
er with Alcida, carried bgek to court; though [ 
call Cariclio's ghoſt to witneſs, I ſought all means to 
join myſelf, even in death, a companion to his virtues. 
The folemnity intended for our execution, and the pre- 
paration of new forms of torment for us that had been 
ies in the murder of the duke's brother, won ſome 
ugring days of life to the inward torture of our ex- 


pectation : In mean time the everlaſti — 
that by changing the intentions — men, will 
let them know there is a power — ſent an 
unexpected mean to help our diſtreſs. 

Plangus, the famous pri of Iberia, at this time 
making haſte with a few, ſuch as virtue had joined 
partners in his cauſe, and taking into his army ſuch of 
Zuarchus's ſoldiers, as in a tempeſt at fea were driven 
to Bizantium, to the ſuccour of Erona * ſtory 
you cannot be ignorant of} and being to through 
Amaſia, ſent to the duke 4 toe, b-fare Do 
his ſoldiers. But he, who of long time had 
mviolable league with the Armenians, knowing the 
tence of this war, and deſpiſing the —8 . choſe 
tew Plangus led with him, not only denied his requeſt, 
but, gach ing a great power of ſoldiers (whom fince 
his laſt wars he had kept in fon in his frontier 
towns) meant, with the overthrow of her teful 
nephew, to gratify Artaxia, and her ill-choſen huſband 

| Plexirtus. 
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Plexirtus. But the excellent Plangus (than 
age ſhews not, for conduct in war, a better 
with the well-ordering thoſe few reſolute 

ſcilful induſtry in choice of advantages, in 
battles put him to the worſt ; after which, 
not able to reinforce his weakened power, 
with the relicts of his late overthrow, into 
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ificati thoug ht impregnable, yet 
being defended but by ſuch, who, by their own loſs, 
held a too ſuperſtitious opinion of the enemies, it was 
ſoon forced by Plang ictori 
lieved 
ever-fortunate captain 
of this city (wherein he took the duke, with his fon, 
) Plangus having inriched his ſoldiers with the 
the ſpeedineſs of the con- 


, and his own fame 
queſt, not able to aſſure country to his devotion, 
otherwiſe than by diſmembring his army, and delaying 
his chief ends, moved with a ny A. ha- 
virg firſt received fix months pay for his ſoldiers, and 
the duke”s fon a „to bar his defire of revenge, 
(making Alcida and my ſelf, to ſecure our freedoms, 
companions in his travel) he leaves the Ama/ians to their 
former government. 
Many day s journey 
Armenia, when the good 
ing of . her thoughts, 
grief too heavy for her which when the dulneſs of her 
ever-watry eyes, and the paleneſs of her cheek: had be- 
wrayed to us, we carried her to a monaſtery near ad- 
joining, dedicated to Diana, and much famed for the 
frifineſs of virgins orders that be attendants on the 
her ceremonies : where having recom 

to the eſs of the houſe, alas! I left her, 


oth mech, age reateſt tye of gratefulneſs, to fol- 
he dim when | owe my bike ws. 
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you, whoſe deſert paſſed my belt endeavours of requi- 
tal; ſo that (far ingaged to the memory of your vir- 
tues) thenceforth the thought of my molt dear Hellen. 
affection. The queen 


won my heart to a moſt 
at this interrupted his 


10 claim the reward of love ; but Hellen ( whoſe de. 
ſert was far ſhort) could expect but diſdain. Diſdain 
laid Amphialus, you renew a puniſhment your mercy 
did once forgive. And here, with tears in his eyes, he 
would have led to beg a farther pardon ; but Hel- 
ln, kiſſing away the burthen his eyes went with, 
made as much haſte to prevent his ſuit with the like of 
her own; fo that a friendly compoſition being made, 
las it well might be where both were parties, and both 
judges in one cauſe) the queen got the continuance of 
the ſtory (which Amphialus would put off to another 
time) to boot ; and then, willing to diſcharge himſelf 
W 

Madam, though my memory be a continued record 
of much ſorrow, yet, among the many ſtories grief 
hath ingraven in me, there is none, compared with 
the difailer of Plangus and Erona, that deterves com- 
aon: Know therefore, my only happineſs, that 
Plangus having received advertiſement how the noble- 
man, unto whoſe faithful cuſtody Erna (upon the ac- 
cord between him and Artaxia) was delivered, being 
hardly beſicged by Plexirtus, and brought to an extre- 
mity by famine, had yielded to a compoſition, that if 
within five days he was not ſaccoured, he mutt deliver 
the caſtle, Plangus thereſore over-running the fame of 
his coming with his preſence, the fifth night was near 
Plezirtus's camp, where (by one of the enemies, whom 
lis ſcouts had taken) he was informed, that late that 

Vor. III. F evening, 
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evening, the keys of the city and fort were gi | 
= Phot tne, but that he deferred his entry Oll ware 

, ing the next as oe ns Cn 
night his might prepare a magnificent triumph 
for him ; as for Erona, he would determine nothing of 
ker, until he had received the honour due to his vicbo- 
ry. At this news Plangus, cauſing the reporter to be 
fafely kept, and giving to his wearied foldiers ſome 
time to refreſh themſelves after the teil endured in their 
laſt day's travel, an hour before day (rightly imagj 
ing the air was then apt to diſperſe a dull fleepinels a- 
mong Plexirtus's careleſs ſoldiers) he calls his troops to- 
gether, and _— before them the eaſineſs of the vic- 
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tory, the riches of the camp, and the neceſſity of the 

time, he did encourage them with the tition of 

their former conquelt in mafia, the j of their | a preſent 
cauſe, and the fame of their enterprize ; and then pre- | fiedran 
ſently diſpoſing of them for his moſt advantage, he | ge of ; 
ſets upon his enemy, who dreamed of nothing but ſ{& | tobe thi 
curity. But what ſhould I fright you, moſt dear lady, made th 
with the particulars of this fight; it will tufice youto | draught 
know, that Plangus (doing things in his own perſon | night c. 


7 
T 


palt the power of ex n) made a bloody ſlaughter 
among them. Some few there were that eſcaped ; 2. 
mong whom Plexirtas (iurtune being alway indulgent 
to miſchief) found, in the ſpeed of his horſe, a diſho- 
nourable ſafeguard for his wre:ched life. This tumult 

ing ſoon perceived by the citizens (whom ſorrow made 
——_— and the well-known treacheries of Plexir- 
tus, ſuſpicious) they as ſoon imagined this was a prac- 
tice of his, contrary » his fak given, to. eek Bs 
town. This once conceived, it ſeemed by the hideous 
cries and confuſed lamentations, that, as ſorrow had put 
on the vizard of night to make grief ugly, ſo black 
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night had borrowed the mouth of ſorrow to implore yo 
compaſſion. The people leaving their walls and houſes, | praftiſe: 
ran to their temples and altars, offering up, as they ts, m 
thought, their laſt devotions to their gods. Nor did | meof i 
this miſtake bring forth the effect of miſtruſt only in | whoſe x 
the city ; the camp had likewiſe this tear added to their | @ firſt 
preſent misfortune ; for Plexirtz:'s ſoldiers (like fatyrs, | fam th 
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your 
myſelf ha 
fit to cauſe me to deſpair, hat 


ſtrument to bar our hopes for ever. 
plied the prince, what may there now 

rtial judgment can equal to the exc 
Plugs, enjoys in the welfare of his free 


tribute of my vows and tears: to this harbour, through i 


the ſea of grief, * imbarked my careful love n 
the ſhip of my defire) I have alway my courſe; | 
and ſhall I now, when my wiſhes be at ancher in | | 
ſecure a haven, fear fortune? No, no, moſt dear lady, 
you are the life and being of _ 
py. Alas! Plangn:, ſaid the ſweet Erada, the teſi 
monies of your love have been fo many, that I fear 
(and only fear) they who have heard your undeſerved 
affection, and are not preſent at this my dying p 
teſtation, will for ever record, together with my want 
of judgment, my injury to your virtues. Your dying 
proceftation ! faid Plangus, affright not my foul with 
tuch heavy news. Long may you live; the fates mult 
be indulgent to your ycuth and beauty. And perhaps, 
faid ſhe, io they might, had not myſelf haſtened Cl 


tha to cut in two the half-ſpun thread of my life. | 


And then ſhe let him know how (to prevent the tor- 
tures and diſgraces 4rtaxia's indignation had 
red for her, ſeeing the city brought to that d 
Rate in which he found it, and thinking himſelf u 
have been an officer ſent by Plexirtus to bring her be 
fore him) ſhe had poiſoned herſelf. Plangus at theſe 
„ with a fixed look u Erona, as if bs 
2 would for ever dwell there, indenting his hand, 
ſtay them, finks to the ground, and was a while ag 
in this exceſs of ſorrow, that made him ſenſeleſs of al 


ſuftering them to fall down, or rather not able to | 
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the help of her women, her ſenſes were reſtored, and 
that my endeavours wrought the ſame effect on Plangus, 
| as if this had been but grief's dumb ſhew ; Alas! ex- 
cellent prince, faid ſhe, what effects hath 
the ſpeech of my death forth ; and yet though 
' [ were filent, I believe the y ſigns in mine eyes, 
this trembling in my full-fwoln veins, and the often 
ſet and riſe of the blood in my cheeks, would expreſs 
it, But, 7 * us, ſhould you, whom the world 
. of, 
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it io to heart? Erona loves you; why 
' þ may a more deſerving lady: Yet, Plangus, remem- 


It 


der me, and it will be the beſt part of my fouls life 
| live in your K ing his hand, and 
ing it on her heart, now proudly began to beat 

| 5 255 alarm of death, Feel here, faid ſhe, the bat- 

„y is begun, and this fort is abandoned of a'l the 
powers of life, only my defire to be with you, deſpe- 
ntely a while keeps the breach. But, O my Plangus ! 
and at that word death cloſed up, i 


' courſe; 
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would have me live, to 
torture me with the memory of my guilt. No, no, tk 
at thee vill prevent their project; that were a puniſhment fic 
s if bis ier an ill meant offence, not an unfortunate. And with 

theſe words, drawing his ſword, and lifting up his 


& of all | ledgedit, a violence, forcing (with the remembrance 
im, en friendſhip, and my much-prevailing tears) the 
the word. but not his reſolution from him. Then did I 
his | begin toalledge all that I thought in reaſon might re- 
en, by | Move him from this purpoſe ; for well I might ſee in the 
dle F 3 unappalled 
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Plangus's conſtancy makes thee hover near this 
of thine, to ſee the end of his ſufferings: © | 
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] appear 


my cauſe. Then turning himſelf to me, Amphialus, 
— Amphialus, Erona's death the wicked 
Plexirtus ; his blood will be the ſacrifice to my 


. Lead the army to Bizantium, and reſtore the 
Then putting his trembling lips to 
hs of Erona, * coldly kiſſed away his 


faithful to Erora, diſſembling the death of Plangas, 
left it ſhould work an innovacion the ſoldiers, 
ſome choice troops cf light horſemen, I followed 
Plexirtus ; who, poſting to court, had received adver- 
tilement from thence, how Argato (the admirable en- 
by whom he wrought much — ) being lately 
[og from the faith vowed to his practices, had re- 
valed to Artaxia the purpoſe his maſter had to diſ- 
her out of his way, fince now he had a fon by 

to whom he might be guardians : eſteeming it more 
content to be great alone, than to ſhare the royalties of 
her own king:lom with Arta via. Theſe news made his 
flight as dangerous as would be his ſtay ; but when he 
(for the heavens had made this the rendez- 


in the -* of dreadis to their greatneſs ; 
had ſeized upon his ſeigniories in Trebifond 


gloriouſly boaſted; that there was 
of diſimulation left, co which, in this EX- 


— ill-ſpent days, drawn to life in the co- 
of deſpair : now his , naw bs riemds, Tikes 
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and Telenor, were ſummoned by his foul to make party 
a_ him. oy NNE naps all that day, 
which ſcarce was time ent for him to read over his 
miſdeeds ; and when the filent night, drawn in her ebon 
chariot, had ſpread her curtains to hide her brother 
face, Plexirtas, glad to fee her flatter his mind in this 
likeneſs of darkneſs, refolved, by deſpair, that the gods 
wanted mercy for his faults, well aſſured men had 
leſs, he ſecretly went into a garden, to which a back- 
door from his chamber led him ; where, loathing as 
much to die, as wiſhing he were dead, he ſpent fome 
time in execrations on himſelf. At length, tying a cord 
(newly taken out of his bed) to the ſtump of an elder 
tree, that ſtood with ſuch convenience as if it would in- 
vite him to that exerciſe, he ſlipped into his death, eaſing 
the earth until morning of the burthen of ſo dete ſtable 
a wretch. 

But when the day 8 and made known his 
death, the magiſtrates of the town, ſtriving who eould 
be beſt-fighted in the diſcovery of the murther, hoping 
to have the reward of their diligence from the queen 
Artaxia, ſoon found out, as a man to be moſt ſuſpected, 
the meſſenger come from court, whom Plexirtus had, 
till late in the night, kept in his chamber, to know of 
him the particulars of Argute's revolt. This fellow, 
becauſe none more likely in the wild form of their po- 
pm prone, was to die a thouſand manner of deaths ; 
t he making juſt Zr 
queſtioned what occaſion he had ſo long to ſtay the 
night with the king, if not for that end, he plainly let 
them know what Argute diſcovered, which he then re- 
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L I much rejoiced to hear Plexir- 
tus had been fo juſt to himſelf; yet I determined to join 
Erona's on Artaria to Plexirtus's j on 
himſelf ; but her an untimely death had freed from my 
revenge ; for taking to the heart Plexirtus his treache- 
ries, and her brother Tyridates's unrevenged death, - 
he calmly gave herſelf over to a life-oppreſling grief, 
leaving her kingdom and young fon to the care of 
Salindor, whom ſhe appointed protector during the mi- 


\ Returning therefore, ſomewhat grieved, that both 
Plangus and E 


rona's death, without my help, had been 
revenged, I conveyed the bodies to Lycia, where the 
ſum s of their tombs ſhews their eſtates, and 
their everlaſting fame their ever-living virtues. From 
hence I would have parted private ; but remembring 
Plangus his laſt will, I paſſed through Amaſta, reſtoring 
his ſon to the duke, and coming to Bizantium, I gave 
up my — — hands of L:iſantus a Macedonian, 
leaving the foldiers full of hearty ſorrow for the death 
of Plangus their general. 

Soon after, hearing of your death, and reſolved to 
facrifice my blood to your memory, to difingage myſelf 
of ſome part of my faultinels, leaving Fidutio in Thrace, 
eſt by him I ſhould be diſcovered, diſguifing myſelf in 
n armour, fitly, as I thought, preſenting the maſſacre of 
wy naked heart; paſſing the court of Eli, and Argos, 
and, laſtly, coming hither, I met (what ſhould I more 
fay ?) with thee my Hellen; reſerved to be a bleſſing 
beyond what moſt I could defire. And fo, with a fin- 
tere fervency, kifing her hand, they both walked to- 
wards the palace, where, having ended ſupper, where 
Bafilins and Euarchus, with the reſt, expected a maſk 
prepared for them; the queen of Carinth let them know 
what ſhe had heard of Plangzs and Erona, 
with Plexirtus's deſerved end, and the death of Ar- 
taxia. The audience greatly pitied their fortunes, e- 
ſpecially Pyrocles, who much grieved to hear of Plangus 
his death, for the love he bore his virtues, and was ao 
les troubled at Pl/e-xirtys his miſchance, for his dear 
krrang Zelmane's fake. But the entry of the maſkers 
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The ECLOGUES. 


Hledulus now minded to marry his daughter, and Of e 
uncertain whether he ſhould beſtow her on the Tay! 
contended y Arcadian Menalcas, or the much- having, 


K 


| , elaſtus a—_ 
who, not for a miſtreſs, but, Heraclitus-like, think- 
ing man was made to mourn, and repining at the vanity 
of greatneſs, had maintained a religious forrow. No 
fooner was the company ſet, and that their ſilence be- 
gan to proclaim their expectation, but Strephon, who, 
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before his coming, had prepared an Epithalamium, be- 
gan thus to fing. 


STREPHON. 


Sweet link of hearts, joy's ſureſt anchor hold, 
Love's peaceful crown, the harbour of defires, 

Hymen, approach, but think not Par too bold, 
Il to invoke thy name our love aſpires. 

Dwell here for ever, that this couple may 

Renew the bleſſings of their marriage-day. 


Firm be their root of love, and cauſe a blif, 
From forth this royal happy ſtock to ſpring ; 
That all the world may juſtly ſay, he is 

Worthy to be, and to ſucceed a king. 
But ſhorten not their days ; for *tis decreed, 
The beſt can be but worthy to ſucceed. 


Amphialus thanked Strephon for his hearty wiſhes ; 
but he had ſcarce ended, when Caius, looking u 
him with as ſowre a countenance as their fr; Pp 
could allow, thus ſaid ; 


CLAIUS. 


[ pray thee, Strephon, if theſe glorious ſhows 

Of courts admired greatnefs, do not cloſe 

Thy mind from former thoughts, where can thy lays 
Find other ſubject than Urania's praife ? 

Or, doſt thou fondly think, thou wert to blame 

To breathe among theſe lords Urania's name ? 

Or, is it certain that her flames in thee 

Are quench'd, that lately doubled were in me? 


STREPHON. 


Nor ſo, nor thus ; that verſe I laſt day made, 
A with my flock I ſate in Hefar's ſhade : 


For twas the only name my pen would write, 
My thoughts imagine, or my lips indite. 

Arm I not bold when night's ſtage is ſet, 
And all the ſtars and heavenly audience met, 
To ſpeak my mind, while their bright twinkling flame 


Seems to rejoyce to hear Urania's name ? | 
And ſhall 1 that what the heavens a d, | Fo 
By men (though great men) ſhould be di d? In tb 


But where you think that I have check d mine eye, 

And freed your Strephon from their treachery : 

Ono, mine is the giant Titius's maw, 

That doth increaſe to feel a vulture's paw. O 


CLAIUS. 
No day runs over, but my love's ſore 
Renews his pain, and DOT _—_— 
Alas! where's pity then? belike it flies 
The place we come to, frighted with our cries. In 


STREPHON. 


! why friend, tis certain that their eve, 
Who they can o'recome, learn to deſpiſe ( 
Yet, A/aius, why ſhould we repine ? our faint Th 
Is pleas'd ſometime to hear our love's complaint 
And if mine eyes, to eaſe my inward pain, 

not flatterers, ſhe doth not diſdain. | 


CLAIUS | [--: 


Diſdain ! that were a bliſs, ſo great a weight 
Might lift our ſorrows to their utmoſt height ; | 
And then, perhaps, our own deſpair would merd 
Our lingring hopes, that mult or break, or bead. 
O no, ours is a worſe calamity, 

A beedleſs care, and careleſs courteſy. 


1 = ot 
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Then ſs, — Ay with b arms 

down loo in lowing 

— to Strephon, whom he 222 repreſenting the 
perſon of ſorrow. 


CLAIUS. 
Foul Sorrow, wilt thou alway build thy neſt 


In the wild mountains of thy care. ſwoln breaſt ? 


STREPHON. 


O yes, I find it happy for my breed, 
And near your heart, whereon J uſe to feed. 


CLAIUS. 
But, gentle grief, if not for pity, ſpare 
Me for Urania's take : ſhe hath a ſhare 
In theſe my wounds, and he mutt feel the ſmart, 
Whoſe image's carv'd ſo lively in my heart. 
STREPHON. 


O no, ſhe ſhares no pain, from whole fair eyes 
The wound did firſt, and now the cure malt ric. 


CLAIUS. 


Why, gentle grief, thou'rt witneſs of my love ; 
n always figh my plaints, until you move. 


STREPHON. 


O no, there's too much rigor in ſuch laws, 
They bind a man to ſpeak againſt his cauſe. 
Suppoſe I move, this is my recompence ; 


Joy muſt ſucceed, and I am baniſh'd hence. 
CLAIUS. 
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CLAIUS. 


Then muſt T die unpitied, no help's found, 
Since you, my ſpoketman, do conceal my wound. 


STREPHON. 


O no, let net that make us to deſpair: 
She know's we love her, but ſhe know's ſhe*s fair. 


their 


had little time to determine whether they deſerved what | 
the prince thought them worthy of ; when Corydon, 
who longed to hear the debate between him and Menal- 
cas, for Kalodulus's daughter, ended, clapping him on 

the ſhoulder, thus faid ; 


CORYDON. 


Fond beardleſs boy ! now ſhall the chaſtiſemer: 
(Fit for thy raſh youth's unweigh'd attempt) 
Fall heavy on thee ; but you may relent, 
Tl not be cruel if you do repent. 
O no, you will not, you'll be alway blind, 
That graceleſs ſmile betrays thy ſcoruful mind. 
Sing then, and thew thele goodly dotes in thee, We 
With which thy brainlefs yuuth can equal me 


MENALCAS. 


Grey-bearded frenzy, what canſt thou allege, 
To ſhun my blows, but thy age's privilege ? 
Thy tongue may ſafely ſnarl, while his offence | 
Is till protected by that reverence. 
Te dotes, old dotard, I can bring to prove | 
My felf deſerves that choice, are only love. 
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priceleſs treaſure, not to be expreſo d. 
A feel too great for thy cough-breeding breaſt 


CORY DON. 
Young man, thou ſpeak'ſt as if thy brains were 
wood; 


Who can determine of that inward good ? 

I fay, I love, and will Menalcas grieve 
That all the worid ſhould Corydon believe? 

But, that's not it, theſe flames will ſoon decay, 
If they be not maintain'd ſome other way. 

A thouſand ſheep I have, whole ſnow- white fleece 
Do add a luſtre to theſe parts of Greece : 

On whom as many lambs do wait hard by, 

That wear their dams white curled livery. 

O! what a joy will't be to her I love; 

Each morn, and even, to ſee her ſheep remove 
From field to fold, while ſhe may freely ſay, 
That lamb is fat, that lamb I'll eat to day? 


MENALCAS. 


Blind fortune, I'll confeſs, hath given you more 
Vet am richer, my content's my tore. 
A thouſand ſheep thou halt, (is very like, 
But thy diſeaſes want Arithmetick. 
Nature between our years a marriage made, 
We bloom together, and at once may fade. 
But your old age is gone too far before, 
Lime you on, and you'll return no more. 


CORYDON. 


Haſty young man, do not deſpiſe the end 
To which your ſelf, as toa centre, bend. 
What, if | want your body's active toys, 
My ſettled mind a greater good enjoys. 


MENALCAS, 
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MENALCAS. 


Old man, thou ſpeak'ſt, as if thy brains were wood; 
Who can determine of that inward good ? 
Thinkf thou, will that ſweet beauty take delight 
To hear thee cough a proverb in the night ? 
O no, there are ſome other joys in bed, 
She muſt partake whom you defire to wed. 


Corydon, inwardly out of countenance, to hear his 
own words bite ſo fore upon him, would have ſhrunk 
away: — he had found a judge whom the 
cauſe concerned a while to attend what Baſilins 
would have faid. But the king put it over to Mafias- 
rus, Who (glad to find an occaſion to pleaſure Menalcat, 
his firſt maſter in the practice of a ſhepherd's life) thus 
ended it. 

Corydon, ſaid he, could I as well lop away ſome of 
18 years, to make your match with Aa- 

's daughter equal, as I can add to Mena s ſtate, 

EF would, for a time, — my judgment: for readi- 
ly I know not whether of you two deſer ves beſt: but in 
the one, my power ſeconds my will; as in the other, 
my will over-goes my power. Kahloduli:'s daughter 
I therefore adjudge to Menalcas, and I will make him 
worthy of her, the rather, that I know his raſſ youth 
would impatiently bear a repulſe, where your experi- 
ence (when it reflects ur on itſelf) with more diſcretion 
may conſider ſhe was but a woman. Glad was Meral- 
cas to ſpeed ſo well: nor was Coryden diſpleaſed, be- 
cauſe the prince, as he conceived, had entertained a 
rogue of bis wiſdom. Thus, when they ended, 
yrocles, who marked Agel Hus filent penſiveneſs, de- 
fired to hear him di:burthen his mind of the thoughts 
that brought him to io deep a ſtudy: thinking that 
Aeclaſius food fixed, with the eye of his mind caſt up- 
on the beauty of ſome fiir miſtreſs: but he, who 
thought of nothing lels, thus anſwered his expecia- 


Lon. 
AG E- 
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AGELASTUS. 


Nor fate, nor fortune, whoſe inforcing power, 
Man ftill complains upon his ſtate to lowre, 

Do work theſe changes: man himſelf's the cauſe; 
They be but wheels that keep their mover's laws 
Yet alway, when he ſees his fault too late, 

He turns it over upon chance, or fate. 
Each man is born a king, his paſſions be 
The practice of his — 41 
Who, though they ſtill their ſovereign's good pretend, 
Conſpire his ruin for their private end. 

The love of ſkin-thick beauty draws his eye 


Io yield to love, his reaſon's majeſty. 


His fear throws bugbears in his way; his ſtate 
Is ſtill infeſted _ IS hate. 

His idle grief, for what he might prevent, 

Or might not, doth uſurp his government. 
Thus he, whom God ordain'd a king to be, 
Obeys his ſubjects, and is never free. 

Beſides, whole ſtate's ſo firm, into whoſe way 
The world flings not his joys injurious ſtay ? 
The ſurges of the deep, whoſe joys devour 
The merchant's far-fetch'd hopes, the ſkies that pour 
A ſecond deluge on the plow-man's corn, 
When now his fields are ready to be ſhorn : 

The ſoldiers long remote, the doubtful chance 
Of bloody war, the new-found ordinance ; 


The city-horns, the court's brave flattery, 


Do force content to dwell with poverty. 


Then looking round upon the princes, as if by 
38388 he were again enabled to ſpeak, he thus 


Honour, thou ſpongy idol of man's mind, 
That foak'it content away, thou halt confin'd 
Ambitious man, and not his deſtiny, 

Within the bounds of form and ceremony. 
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Oh! happy life of whoſe content 
Reſts in a foul that's free and innocent; 12 
They ſtay their lodging, and remove their roof, and 
Not for their own, but for their flock's behoof. was 
While ſome (to fill the blanks of their mean ſtory) her 1 
Do travel in their cares, to gain . B40. 
They never leave the plains, unleſs, ſome- time, then 
To look about them, they the mountains climb: of tl 


When Agelaftus ended, the might ſee a 
man, who ſeemed to be misfortune's „ with a 
rope about his neck, make towards the queen of Co- 


his treaſon to the crown; 
liberty to be reſtrained until her 
Corinth, whicher, after ſhe had taken leave 
us, and the reſt of the royal company, ſhe 
Journey ; ing Amphialus, within a year 
departure, a happy father of S— 
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fon, whom they named Heleamphialuss Euarchus 
ſoon after, with his fon Pyrocles, and Phileclea, 
and his nephew Muſfsdorus, together with Pamela (who 
was defirous both to accompany her ſiſter, and to fee 
y) der mother of Theſaly) parted from Mantinea ; leavi 
Baſilins and Gynecia, when they had accom 

them to the frontiers of Arcadia, to the happy quiet 
of their after life. 


Tu lange ſequere & veſtigia ſemper adoro, 
Status 
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THE 


DEFENCE 


OF 


POESYT. 


HEN the rigit virtuous E. W. and I 
were at the emmpe:or's court together, we 
ve ourſelves to learn horſemanſhip of 
io. Pietro Pugliano, one that, with 
great commendation had the place of an 

* Eſquire in his ſtable : and he, according to the fer- 
tinels of the Halian wit, did not only afford us the 
demonſtration of his practice, but ſought to inrich our 
ninds with the contemplation therein, which he 
| moſt precious. But with none, I remember, 

mine ears were at any time more loaden, than when 


PO EC EET 


Paus Equerry. 


ü- 


(eicher 


relling what a peerleſs beaſt the horſe was, the only 
ſerviceable courtier, without flattery, the beaſt of moſt 
, faithfulneſs, courage, and ſuch more, that if 


inveigh 
4 
eſtate | known, 
diers. firſt nur 
tri D 
believ 2 
bred their b 
man: Skill of ment was but a Pedanteria n my of 
compariſon. would he add certain praiſes, 50 Book b 
thing e 
that ca 


But thus much, at leaſt, with 
he drove into _ ſelf-love is 
Iding, to make that ſeem 
be 3 Wherein, if Parkans 
ſtrong affection, and weak arguments, will net fativy 
ou 1 give you a nearer example of myſelf, who, | 
on” 200 Ip whos cnn in theſe my not dd 
years and idleſt times, having ſlipped into the title of a 
| hag to ſay ſomething unto you in the 
that my unelefted vocation ; which if | 
handle with more good will, than good 
with me, fince the ſcholar is to be pard 


to 
nations and languages that 


noble which, in the 


are 

fo | known, hath been the firſt light-giver to ignorance, and 

and on ir nurſe, whoſe milk by little — little, enabled them 
abiden, | n feed afterwards of tougher know ledges. And will 
four you play the hedge-hog, that being received into the 
7 thing den, drove out his hoſt ? or rather the vipers, that with 
horſe- | jeir birth kill their parents? Let learned Greece, in 
ria in any of her manifold ſciences, be able to ſhew me one 
es, by Y Book before Maus, Homer, and Heſfiod, all three no- 
he only thing elſe but poets. Nay, let any hiſtory be brought, 
of molt chat can fay any writers were there before them, if 
that if } they were not men of the ſame Kill, as Orpheus, Li- 
came to , and ſome others are named, who having been the 
to have | 5: of that country that made pens deliverers of their 
„ with & knowledge to poſterity, may juſtly challenge to be 
-loveis V called their fathers in learning. For 4. only in time 
— had this priority (although in i antiquity be 
glam; . {rn before 4 as cauſes to draw, 


_ fatily with their charming ſweetneſs, the wild untamed wits 
„ who, | to an admiration knowledge. So as Amphion was 
not old dad to move ſtones with his poetry to build Thebes, and 
Orpheus to be liſtened to by beaſts : indeed ſtony and 
beaſtly people: So among the Romans were Livins, 
Andronicus, and Ennius : So in the Jtalian lan 
the firſt that made it to aſpire to be a treaſure-houſe of 
ſcience, were the poets Dante, Boccace, and Petrarch : 
ult ay, 0 in our Egli, were Cower and Chaucer ; after 
—_ | whom, encouraged and delighted with their excellent 
higheſt regoing, ochers have followed to beautify our mother- 
tongue, as well in the ſame kind, as other art. This 
— did fo notably ſkew itſelf, that the Philoſophers of Greece 
ld lurſt not a long time a to the world, but under 
of de mat of poets : So Thales, Empedecles, and Parme- 
_ | Tides, ſang their natural philoſophy in verſes : 80 did 
arning, 
— 


5 


— 


Pithazoras and Phacyilides their moral counſels: 80 
id Tyrteus in war matters, and Schi in matters of 

ley; or rather, they being poe:s, did exerciſe their 
&lightſ;] vein in choſe points of higheſt knowledge, 


, vaich before them lay hidden to the world: For that 
nveigh Vol. III. G wie 
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wiſe Solon was directly a poet, it is manifeſt, having 
written, in verſe, the notable fable of the Atlantic 
iſland, which was continued by Plate. And, truly, 
even Plato, whoſoever well conſidereth, ſhall find, that 
in the body of his work, though the inſide and 


were philoſophy, the ſkin, as it were, and beauty, de- 


deth moſt of poetry. For all ſtands upon dial 
— he feigns, many honeſt burgeſſes of Athens 
king of ſuch matters, that if they had been ſet on 

e rack, they would never have confeſſed them: be- 
fides, his poetical deſcribing the circumſtances of their 
— as the well ordering of a banquet, the deli- 
cacy of a walk, and interlacing mere tales, as Gyge!'s 
Ring, and others, which, who knows not to be flowers 
of poetry, did never walk into Apollo's garden. Ard 
even H:iftoriographers, although their lips found of 
things done, and verity be written in their forehead; 
have been glad to borrow, both faſhion, and, perchance, 
weight, of the poets : So Herodotus intituled the books 
of his hiſtory by the names of The nine Muſes, and both 
he, and all the reſt that followed him, either ſtole or 
uſurped, of poetry, their paſſionate deſcribing of paſ- 
ſions, the many particularities of battles which no man 
could aftirm, or, if that be denied me, long orations, 
Put in the mouths of great kings and captains, which, 
it is certain, they never pronounced. S0 that, truly, 
neither Phily/opher, nor Hiftoriographer, could, at the 
&rſt, have entered into the gate: of popular judgments, 
if they had not taken a great diſport of poetry, which 
in all nations, at this day, where learning flouriſheth 
not, is plain to be feen : in all which, they have 
ſome feeling of poetry. In Turkey, beſides their law- 
giving divines, they have no other writers bur poets. In 
our neighLour-couutry Jrc/aud, where, truly, learning 
goes very bare, yet are their ports held in a devout tre- 
verence. Even among the molt barbarous and ſimple 
Indians, where no writing is, yet have they their poets, 
who make, and fing ſengs, which they call A4rents,, 
both of their anceſtors deeds, and praiſes of their gods. 


A ſufficient probability, that if ever learning come a- 


mong them, it muſt be by having their hard, dull wits 
” - ſoftened 
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ſoftened and ſharpened with the ſweet delights of poetry ; 
for until they find a pleaſure in the exercife of the 
mind, great promiſes of much knowledge, will little 
uade them that know not the fruits of knowledge. 
Wales, the true remnant of the antient Britons, as 
there are good authorities to ſhew the long time they had 
poets, which they called Bards, fo through all the 
of Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, 
ſome of whom did ſeek to ruin all memory of learning 
from among them, yet do their poets, even to this 
day, laſt; ſo as it is not more notable in the ſoon be- 
ginning, than in long continuing. But fince the au- 
thors of moſt of our ſciences were the Romans, and, 
before them, the Greeks, let us, a little, ſtand upon 
their authorities, but even ſo far, as to ſee what names 
they have given unto this now ſcorned kill. 
the Romans, a poet was called Yates, which is as much 
as a diviner, foreſeer, or prophet, as by his conjoined 
words Vaticinium, and YVaticinari, is manifeſt, ſo hea- 
venly a title did that excellent beſtow this 
heart-raviſhing knowledge! And fo far — car- 
ried into the admiration thereof, that they thought in 
the changeable hitting upon any ſuch verſes, great 
fore-tokens of their following fortunes were placed. 
Whereu the word of Sortes Virgilianæ, when, 
by ſudden opening Virgil's book, they lighted upon 
ſome verſe, as it is reported by many, whereof the 
hiſtories of the emperors lives are full. As of Albinus, 
the governor of our iſland, who, in his childhood, met 
with this verſe, 


Arma amens capio nec ſat ratianis in armis ; 


And in his age performed it: Although it were a very 
vain and godleſs ſuperſtition ; as alto it was, to think 
ſpirits were commanded by ſuch verſes : whereupon this 
word charms, Cerived of Carmina, cometh, fo vet 
ſerveth it to ſhew the great reverence thoſe wits were 
held in, and al:ugether not without ground, ſince bota 
the oracles of Deli hus and the 5y6i/; prophefics vere 
wholly delivered in vertices ; for that ſame exquiſite oh- 
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ſerving of number and meaſure in the words, and that 
high-fiying liberty of conceit proper to the poet, did 
ſeem to have ſome divine force in it. And may not [ 
preſume a little farther, to ſhew the reifonableneſs of 
this word Yates, and fay, that the holy David's plalms 
are a divine Poem? If I do, I ſhall not do it without 
the teſtimony of great learned men, buch antient and 
modern. But even the name of pſalms, will ſpeak for 
me, which being interpreted, is nothing but ſongs : then, 
that it is fully written in metre, as all learned Hebrici. 
ans agree, although the rules be not yet fully found. 
Laftly, and principally, his handling his prophecy, 
which is merely poetical. For what elle is the aua. 
king his muſical inſtruments ; the often and free chan. 
ging of perſons; his notable Proſopopeias, when he 
maketh you, as it were, God coming in his ma- 
jelly; his telling of the beaſts joyfulneis, and hills 
leaping, but a heavenly poeſy; wherein, almoſt, he 
ſhewed himſelf a paſſionate lover of that unſpeakable 
and everlaſting beauty, to be ſeen by the eyes of the 
mind, only cleared by faith ? But, truly, now, having 
named him, I fear I ſeem to prophane that holy name, 
applying it to poetry, which is, among us, thrown 
down to fo ridiculous an eſtimation. But they that, 
with quiet judgments, will look a little deeper into it, 
ſhall the end and working of it ſuch, as being 
rightly applied, deſerveth not to be ſcourged out of the 
alk of God. But now let us fee how the Greek; have 
named it, and how they deemed of it. The Greet 
named him ee , which name hath, as the molt ex- 
cellent, gone through other languages; it cometh of 
this word rae, which is te make: wherein, I know 
not whether by luck or wiſdom, we Enzlimer have 
met with the Greeks in calling kim Maker! which 
name, how high and incomparable a title it is, I had 
rather were known by marking the ſcope of other ſci- 
ences, than by any partial allegation. There is no art 
delivered unto mankind, that hath not the works of 
nature for his principal object, without which, they 
could not conſiſt, and on which they ſo depend, as they 


become actors and players, as it were, of 2 
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have ſet forth. So doth the 4/tronemer look upon 
_ and by that he ſeeth ſet down what order na- 
ture hath taken therein. So doth the Geometrician and 
Arithmetician, in their diverſe forts of quantities. So 
doth the Muffcian, in tunes, tell you, which by nature 
agree, which not. 'The natural Philoſopher thereon 
hath his name, and the moral Philo ſtandeth upon 
the natural virtues, vices, or s of man: And 
follow nature, faith he, therein, and thou ſhalt not 
err. The Lawyer faith what men have determined. 
The Hiſforian, what men have done. The Gramma- 
nan, ſpeaketh only of the rules of ſpeech, and the 
Rhetorician and Logician, confidering what in nature 
will ſooneſt prove, and perſuade thereon, give artificial 
rules, which ſtill are compaſſed within the circle of a 
queſtion, according to the propoſed matter. 'The Phy- 
fician weigheth the nature of man's body, and the na- 
ture of things helpful or hurtful unto it. And the Me- 
taphyſick, though it be in the ſecond, and abſtract no- 
tions, and therefore be counted ſupernatural, yet doth 
he, indeed, build upon the depth of nature. Only the 
Peet, diſdaining to be tied to any ſuch ſubjection, lifced 
up with the vigour of his own invention, doth grow, 
in effect, into ancther nature; in making things either 
better than nature bringeth forth, or quite anew, forms 
ſuch as never were in nature, as the Heroes, Demi-gods, 
Crelups, Chymeras, Furies, and ſuch like; ſo as he 
goeth hand in hand with nature, not incloted within 
the narrow warrant of her gifts, but freely ranging 
within the zodiack of his own wit. Nature never fer 
forth the earth in fo rich tapeliry as diverie poets have 
cone ; neither with fo pleaſant rivers, fruitful trees, 
ſweet-ſmelling flowers, nor whatiocver elſe may make 
the too much loved carth more lovely; her world is 
brazen, the poets only deliver a golden. But let thoſe 
things alone, and go to man, for whom, as the other 
things are, ſo it ſeemeth in him her uttermoſt cunning 
employed, and know, whether ſhe have brougit 
forth ſo true a lover as Theagenes, ſo conſtant a friend as 
P;lades, ſo valiant a man as Orlando, fo right a prince 
a Xenophon's Cyrus, and 8 excellent a man every way 
| 3 4 
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as Virgis Aneas? Neither let this be jeſtingly con- 
ccived, becauſe the works of the one be effential, the 
other in imitation or fiction ; every underſtanding 
knoweth the ſkill of each artificer ſtandeth in that idea, 
or foreconceit of the work, and not in the work itſelf 
And that the poet hath that idea, is manifeſt, by the 
delivering them forth in ſuch excellency as he had ima. 

ined them ; which delivering forth, alſo, is not whol- 
55 imaginative, as we, are wont to ſay by them that 
build caſtles in the air; but fo far ſubſtantially it work. 
eth, not only to make a Cyrus, which had been but a 
particular excellency, as nature might have done, but 
to beltow a Cyrus upon the world to make many C.- 
rufſes, if they will learn aright, why, and how that 
Maker made him. Neither let it be deemed too ſaucy 
a compariſon, to ballance the higheſt point of man's 
wit with the efficacy of nature; but rather give right 
honour to the heavenly Maker of that maker, who ha- 
ving made man to his own likeneſs, ſet kim beyond, 
and over all the works of that ſecond nature, which in 
nothing he ſhewed fo much as in poetry, when, with 
the force of a divine breath, he bringeth things forth 
ſurpaſſing her doing-, with no ſmall arguments to the 
incredulous of that firſt accurſed fall of {4am, ſince our 
erected wit maketh us know what perfection is, and 
— our infected will keepeth us from reaching unto it. 

ut theſe arguments will by few be under ood, and by 
fewer granted: Thus much I hope will be given me, 
that the Gree#s, with ſome probability of reaton, giv? 
him the name above all names of learning. Now le: 
us go to a more ordinary opening of him, that the 
truth may be the more palpable; and ſo, I hope, 
though we get not ſo unmatched a praiſe, as the c- 
mode y of his names will grant, yet his very deſcrip- 
tion, which no man will deny, ſhall not juſtly be 
barred from a principal commendation. Poefy there: 
fore, is an art of i»:itation; for io Ariſtotle termeth 
it in the word v/.yo:;, that is to ſay, a repreſenting, 
counterfeiting, or figuring forth, to ſpeak metzphori- 
cally. A ſpeaking pifure, with this end, to teach and 
delight. Of this have been three general kinds pt. 
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chief, both in antiquity and excellency, were they that 
did imitate the unconceivable excellencies of God; 
ſuch were Dawid in his P/aims ; Solomon in his 
Songs, in his Ecclefiaftes and Proverbs ; Moſes and De- 
krah in their hymns ; and the writer of Jeb; which, 
beſides others, the learned Emanuel Tremel. ius, and 
Fr. Junius do intitle, the poetical part of the ſcrip- 
ture: Againſt theſe none will ſpeak that hath the Holy 
Ghoſt in due holy reverence. In this kind, though in 
2 wrong divinity, were Orpheus, Amphion, Homer 
in his hy mns, and many others, both Greeks and Ro- 
mans. And this Poeſy muſt be uſed by whoſoever will 
follow St. Paul's counſel, in finging palms when they 
are merry ; and I know is uſed with the fruit of com- 
fort by ſome, when, in ſorrowful pangs of their death- 
bringing fins, they find the conſolation of the never- 
leaving goodneſs. The ſecond kind, is of them that 
deal with matter philoſophical ; either moral, as Tyr- 
teus, Phocylides, Cato; or natural, as Lucretius, and 
Virzils Georgicks ; or attronomical, as Manilius and 
Pontanus ; or hiſtorical, as Lucan; which who mit- 
like, the fault is in their judgment, quite out of taite, 
not in the ſweet food of fweetly uttered know- 
ledge. But becauſe this ſecond fort is wrapped with- 
in the fold of the propoſed ſubject, and takes not the 
free courſe of his own invention, whether they pro- 
perly be poets, or no, let Grammariars difpute, and 
go to the third, indeed right poets, of whom cally 
this queſtion ariſeth: Betwixt whom and cheſe ſecond 
is ſuch a kind of diil-rence, as betwixt the meaner fort 
of painters, who countericit only fech faces as are ſet 
before them ; and the more excellent, who having no 
law but wit, beſtow that in colours upon you which is 
fitteſt for the eye to fee, as the conflant, though la- 
menting look of Lncyctia, when the puniſhed in her 
ſelf another's faul: Wherein he paintech not Lucretia, 
whom he never aw, but painteth the outward beauty 
of ſuch a virtue. For theic three be they which molt 
properly do imitate to teach and delight; and to imi- 
tate, borrow nothing of what is, hath been, or ſhall be, 
but range only, rcined with learned Ciicretion, into the 
G 4 divine 


deed, do merely make to imitate, and imitate both to 
teach, and delight to move men to take 


ng 
according to the matter they deal with ; forms by the 


greateſt part of poets have apparelled their poetical in- 
ventions in that numerous kind of writing which is call- 


ed verſe. Indeed but apparelled verſe, being but an 
ornament, and no cauſe to poetry, ſince there have been 
many moſt excellent poets that never verſified, and now 
ſwarm many verſtfiers that need never anſwer to the 
name of poets. For Xenophon, who did imitate ſo ex- 
cellently as to give us effiziem juſti imperii, the por- 
traiture of a jult empire, u the name of Cyrus, as 
Cicero ſaith of him, made therein an abſolute heroical 
poem. So did Heliodorus, in his ſugared invention of 
that picture of love in Theagenes and Chariclea, and yet 
both theſe wrote in proſe ; which I ſpeak to ſhew, that 
it is not r and verſing that maketh a poet (no 
h an advocate, who, 


of virtues, vices, or what elſe, Sn that Aelighthul 
teaching, which muſt be the right deſcribing note to 
know a poet by. Although indeed the fenace of port 
have choſen verſe as their fitteſt rai 

in matter they paſſed all in all, ſo in Nr 
yond them, not ſpeaking, table talk or 
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men in a dream, words as they chanceab!y fall from the 
mouth, but piecing each ſyllable of each word by juſt 
jon, according to the dignity of the ſubject. 
1 it ſhall not be amils, firſt, To weigh 
this latter ſort of poetry, by his works, and then, 
his parts; and if in neither of theſe anatomies he be 
condemnable, i hope we ſhall receive a more favour- 
able ſentence. This purifying of wit, this inriching of 
memery, enabling of judgment, and ing of con- 
ceit, which commonly we call learning, what 
name ſoever it come forth, or to what immediate end 
ſoever it be directed, the final end is, To lead and draw 
us to as high a perfection, as our ſouls, made 
worſe by their clay lodgings, can be capable of : This, 
according to the inclination of man, bred many formed 
impreſſions : for ſome that thought this felicity princi- 
er knowledge, and no knowledge to 
high or heavenly as to be acquainted with the 
ſtars, gave themſelves to aſtronomy ; others perſuading 
themſelves to be demi-oods, if they knew the cauſes of 
things, became natural and ſupernatural ph:/o/aphers. 
Some an admirable delight drew to u, ; and fome 
the certainty of demonſtration to the mathematichs ; 
but all one and other having this ſcope, To know, and 
by knowledge to lift up the mind from the dungeon of 
the body, to the enjoying his own divine eſſence. But 
when, by the ballance of experience, it was found that 
the aſtronomer, looking to the flars, might fall in 3 
dtch ; that the enquiring p4:/o/opher might be blind in 
hunſelf ; and the mathematician might draw forth a 
ſtrait line with a crooked heart, then, lo! did proof, 
the over-ruler of opinions, make manifeſt, that all 
theſe are but ſerving ſciences, which, as they have a 
private end in themielve-, ſo yet are they all directed to 
the higheſt end of the miſtreſs knowledge, by the Greeks 
(called] 2-4-2043, Which ſtands, as I think, in the 
knowledge of a man's ſelf, in the ethick and politick 
conſideration, with the end of well-doing, not of 
well knowing only: Even as the iadler's next end is to 
make a ſaddle, but his farther end, to ſerve a 
nobler faculty, which is horſemanſhip ; ſo the horſe- - 
G5 mans 
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man's to ſoldiery ; and the ſoldier not only to have the 
Kill, but to m the practice of a ſoldier. So that 
the ending end of all earthly learning, being virtuous 
action, thoſe ſkills that molt ſerve to bring forth that, 
have a moſt juſt title to be princes over all the reſt; 
wherein, if we can ſhew it rightly, the poet is worthy 
to have it before any other competitors: Among whom 
principally to challenge it, ſtep forth the moral Phil 
fab bers, whom, methinks, I coming towards me 
with a ſullen gravity, as though they could not abide 
vice by day light, rudely cloathed, for to witneſs out- 
wardly their contempt of outward things, with books 
in their hands againſt glory, whereto they ſet their 
names; ſophiſtically ſpeaking againſt ſubtlety, and 
with any man in whom they ſee the foul fault of anger. 
Theſe men caſting largeſſes as go, of definitions, 
diviſions, and diſtinctions, with a ſcornful interrogative, 
do ſoberly aſk, Whether it be poſſible to find any path 
ſo ready to lead a man to virtue, as that which teacheth 
what virtue is ; and teacheth it not only by delivering 
forth his very being, his cauſes and effects, but alſo by 
12 his enemy vice, which muſt be deſtroy- 
ed, his cumberſome ſervant paſſion, which mult be 
maſtered, by ſhewing the generalities that contain it, 
and by the ſpecialities that are derived from it : laſtly, 
by plain ſetting down how it extends itſelf, out of the 
limits of a man's own little world, to the government 
of families, and maintaining of publick ſocieties ? The 
Hiſtorian ſcarce gives leiſure to the Moralift to ſay io 
mach, but that he, (loaden with old mouſe eaten re- 
cords, authoriſing himſelf, for the moſt part, upon o- 
ther hiſtories, whole greateſt authorities are built upon 
the notable foundation hear/ay, having much ado to 
accord diftering writers, and to pick truth out of par- 
tiality ; better acquainted with a thouſand years ago, 
than witi the preſent age, and yet better knowing how 
this world goes, an, ed his own wit runs; curious 
for antiquities, and inquiſitive of novelties, a wonder 
to young folks, and a tyrant in table-talk) denieth, in 
a great chafe, that any man for teaching of virtue and 
virtuous actions, is comparable to him. I am fefis 
lemporuu, 
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temporum, lux veritatis, vita memories, magiſtra wite » 
guncia vetuftatir. The philoſopher, faith he, teacherh 
2 diſputative virtue, but I do an active: his virtue is 
excellent in the dangerleſs academy of Plato, but mine 
ſneweth forth her honourable face in the battels of Ma- 
rathon, Pharſalia, Poi dier, and Agincourt : He teach - 
eth virtue by certain abſtract conſiderations ; but I only 
bid you follow the footing of them that have be- 


| _— 
fore you : Old-aged experience goeth beyond the fine- 
witted phi/o/opher ; but I give the — 1 of many 
ages: Laſtly, if he make the fong- „I put the 
learner's hand to the lute ; and if he be the guide, I 
am the light. Then would he alledge you innumerable 
examples, confirming ſtory by ſtories, how much the 
wiſeſt ſenators and princes have been directed by the 
credit of hiſtory, as Brutus, Alphonſus of Arragon, (and 
who not? if need be.) At length, the long line of 
their diſputation makes a point in this, that the one 
giveth the , and the other the example. Now 
whom ſhall we find, ſince the queſtion ſtandeth for the 
higheſt form in the ſchool of learning, to be mediator ? 
Truly, as me ſeemeth, the poet; and if not a modera- 
tor, even the man that ought to carry the title from 
them both, and much more from all ether ſerving ſci- 
ences. Therefore compare we the Poet with the Hi/fo- 
rian, and with the moral Philoſopher ; and it he go be- 
ond them both, no other human ſkill can match him : 
or as for the Divine, with all reverence, he is ever 
to be excepted, not only for having his ſcope as far be- 
yond any of theſe, as eternity exceedeth a moment, but 
even for paſſing each of thele in them{elves : And for 
the Lawyer, — Jus be the daughter of 7aftice, 
the chief of virtues, yet becauſe he ſecizs to make men 
rather formidine pane, than wirtutis amore, or, 
to ſay right, doth not endeavour to make men good, 
but that their evil hurt not others, having no care to he 
be a good citizen, how bad a man he be: Therefore, 
«x our wickedneſs maketh him neceffary, and neceſſity 
maketh him honourable, fo is he not in the deepeſt 
ruth to ſand in rank with theſe, who all endeavour to 
take 
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the general notion 
. A perſect picture (I fay) 
for he yieldeth to the powers of the mind an image of 
that whereof the philoſopher beſtoweth but a wordiſh 
deſcription, which doth neither ſtrike, pierce, nor pol- 
ſeſs the fight of the foul, ſo much as that other doth. | 
For as, in outward things, to a man that had never 
ſeen an elephant, or a rhinoceros, who ſhould tell him 
molt exquiſitely, all their ſhape, colour, bigneſs, and | 
particular —4 or of a gorgeous palace, an archi- 
tect, who declaring the full ies, might well make {| 
the hearer able to repeat, as it were, by rote, all he 
heard, yet ſhould never fatisfy his inward conceit, 
with being witneſs to itſelf of a true living know- 
l-dge : But the ſame man, as ſoon as he might ſee thoſe 
bealts well painted, or that houſe well in model, ſhould 
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without need of any to 
a ending of them: So, no doubt, the 
> erg with his learned definitions, be it of virtues 
or vices, matters of publick policy or private govern- 
ment, repleniſheth the memory with many infallible 
of wiſdom, which, notwithſtanding, lie dark 
the imaginative and judging power, if they be 
not illuminated or figured forth by the ſpeaking picture 
of Poeſy. Tully taketh much pains, and many times 
not without poetical helps, to make us know what force 
the love of our country hath in us. Let us but hear vid 
Anchiſes, ſpeaking in the midit of Troy's flames, or fee 
Ub/e:, in the fulneſs of all Ca/yp/e's delights, bewail his 
= from barren and beygarly Ithaca Anger, the 
Sticks ſaid, was a ſhort _— let but Sophocles 
ax on a ſtage, killing or whippi 
. them the army of Greeks, wi 
their chieftains Agamemnon and Menclaus: and tell me, 
if you have not a more familiar inſight into anger, 
than finding in the ſchoolmen his genus and difference ? 
See whether wiſdom and temperance in LA, and 
Diamedes, valour in Achilles, friendſhip in Niſus and 
Euryalus, even to an ignorant man, carry not an apparent 
ſhining ; and, contrarily, the remorſe of conſcience in 
Oedipus ; the ſoon repenting pride in Hamemnon; the 
{If devouring cruelty in his father Arens; the vio- 
lence of ambition in the two Th-ban brothers; the 
ſowre ſweetneſs of revenge in 1-4-4; and. to fall lower 
the Terentian Gnaths. and our Chaucer's Pander. fo ex- 
„chat we now ule their names, to fignify their 
trades: And, finally, all virtues, vices, and paſſions, fo 
in their own natural ſtates, laid to the view, that we 
ſeem not to hear of them, but clearly to fee through 
them? But even in the moſt excellent determination of 
goodneſs, what Philvſopher's coun'el can fo readily direct 
a prince, as the feigned Cyrus in Xewphon? Or a virtuors 
man in all fortunes, as Hncat in Ling? Or a whole 
common-wealth, as the way of Sir Themas Moore's Lo- 
bia? I fay, The way, becauſe where Sir /homas Moore 
erred, it was the fault of the man, and not of the poet: 
for that way of patterning a common-wealth, was moſt 
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abſolute, though he, perchance hath not ſo 
performed it. For the queſtion is, whether the fei 
image of poetry, or the regular inſtruftion of philoſophy, 
hath the more force in teaching. Wherein, if the Ph;. 
bofophers have more rightly ſhewed themſelves Philiß. 
phers, than the Poets have attained to the high top of 


their profeſſion (as in truth, 


I dliocribus eſſe poetis 
Non Dii, non humines, non conceſſere columnæ.) * 


It is, I ſay again, not the fault of the art, but that by 
few men that art can be accompliſhed. Certainly, 
even our Saviour Ci, could as well have given the 
moral common places of uncharitableneſs humble. 
neſs, as the divine narration of Dives and Lazarus, or 
of diſobedience and mercy, as the heavenly diſcourſe of 
the loſt child and the gracious father ; but that his tho- 
rough- ing wiſdom knew the eſtate of Dives burn- 
ing in hell, of Lazarus in Abraham's boſom, would 
more conltantly, as it were, inhabit both the memory 
and judgment. Truly, for myſelf (me ſeems) I fee be. 
fore mine eyes, the loſt child's diſdainful prodigality 
turned to envy a ſwine's dinner: which, by the learned 
Diwvines, are thought not hiſtorical acts, but inſtructing 
les. 

For concluſion, I ſay, The Philoſopher teacheth, but 
he teacheth obſcurely, fo as the learned only, can un- 
derſtand him; that is to ſay, he teacheth them that 
are already taught. But the poet is the food for the 
tender ſtomachs; the poet is, indeed, the right popu- 
pular Philoſopher. Whereof .Z/op's tales give good 
proof, whole pretty allegories, ſtealing under the for- 
mal tales of beaſts, make many more beaſtly than 
beaſts, begin to hear the ſound of virtue from thoſe 
dumb ſpeakers. | 

But now may it be alledged, that if this managing of 
matters be ſo fit for the imagination, then mult the Hi- 
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:an needs ſurpaſs, who bri images of true 
matters, ſuch as, indeed, were Cd not fuch as 
fantaſtically or fal ely may be ſuggeſted to have been 
done. Truly, Aitor himfelf, in his diſcourſe of Poefy, 
plainly determineth this queſtion, ſay ing. That Poetry is 
dunco o rep & crubavt u, that is to ſay, it is more philo- 
ſophical, and more ingenious than hiſtory. His reaſon is, 
Becauſe Poeſy dealeth with a, that is to fay, with 
the univerſal confideration, and the hiſtory with 4257 
Age the particular. Now, faith he, the univerſal 
ways, what 1s fit to be ſaid or done, either in likelihood 
or neceſſity, which the poeſy conſidereth in his impoſed 
names: and the particular only maketh, whether Alci- 
biades did or fuftered this or that: thus far 4riftotle. 
Which reaſon of his, as all his, is moſt full of reaſon. 
For, indeed, if the queition were, whether it were 
better to have a particular act truly, or falſely ſet down ? 
there is no doubt which is to be choſen, no more than 
whether you had rather have Fe/pafiar's picture right as 
he was, or, at the painter's pleaſure, nothing reſembling ? 
But if the queſtion be, for your own uſe and learning, 
whether it be better to have it ſet down as it ſhou 
be, or as it was ? then, certainly, is more doctrinable 
the feigned Cyrus in XNengphon, than the true Cyrus in 
Juſtin ; and the feigned Eneas in Virgil, than the right 
Enucas in Dares Phryzius : As to a lady that defired to 
faſhion her countenance to the beſt grace, a painter 
ſhould more benefit her to portrait a molt ſweet face, 
writing Canidia upon it, than to paint Canidia as ſhe 
was, who, Horace ſwerreth was full ill-favoured. If 
the Poet do his part aright, he will ſhew you in Tarta- 
lus, Atreus, and ſuch like, nothing that is not to be 
ſhunned ; in Cyras, ucat, es, each thing to be 
followed : where the H:/torian, bound to tell things, as 
things were, cannot be liberal, without he will be poeti- 
cal of a perfect pattern; but, as in Alexander, or Sci- 
tio himſelf, ſhew doing, ſome to be liked, ſome to be 
miſliked ; and then how will you diſcern what to fol- 
low, but by your own diſcretion, which you had with- 
cut reading 2. Curtius? And whereas, a man may ſay, 
though in umverſal conſideration of doctrine, the Poet 
prevallech 
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, yet that the hiſtory, in his ſaying ſuch a 
thing was done, doth warrant a man more in that he 
ſhall follow. The anfwer is manifeſt, that if he ſtand 
upon that war, as if he ſhould argue, becauſe it rained 
eſterdaxy. therefore it ſhould rain to day, then, indeed, 
— 71 advantage to a groſs conceit. But if he 
know an example only informs a conjectured likelihood, 
and ſo go by reaſon, the Poet doth ſo far exceed him, 
as he is to frame his example to that which is moſt rea- 
ſonable, be it in warlike, politick, or private matters, 
where the Hiftorian in his bare, was, hath, many times, 
that which we call fortune, to over rule the beſt wiſdom, 
Many times he mutt tell events, whereof he can yield 
no cauſe, or if he do, it muſt be poetically. For, that 
a feigned example hath as much force to teach, as a 
true example, for as for to move, it is clear, fince the 
feigned may be tuned to the higheſt key of paſſion : let 
us take one example wherein an Hi/forian and a Put 
did concur. Herodotus and 7uſftin, do both teſtify, 
That Zopyrus, King Darius's faithful ſervant, ſeeing 
his maſter long reſiſted by the rebellious Babylonian;, 
feigned himſelf in extreme diſgrace of his king; for 
verifying of which, he cauſed his own noſe and ears to 
be cut off, and ſo fl; ing to the Baby/onians, was received, 
and, for his known valour, fo far credited. that he did 
find means to deliver them over to Darius. Much- 
like matters doth Livy record of Targuiuius and his 
ſon. Xenoph1» excellently feigned ſuch another ftratagem, 
by -2radatus in Cyras's behalf. Now would 

fain know, it occaſion be pretented unto you, to ſerve 
your prince by iuch an honelt diſſimulation, why you do 
not as well learn it of As fictions, as of the other's 
verity ? and, truly, ſo much the better, as you ſhall 
fave your note by the bargain ; for {bradatus did not 
counterfeit fo far. So, then, the beſt of the Hiforian: 
is ſubject to the Poe? ; for, whatſoever action or faction, 
whatſoever counicl, policy. or war- ſtratagem, the Hifte- 
rian is bound to recite, hat may the Pact, if he liſt, 
wich his imitation, make i own, beautify ing it both 
for farther teaching, and more de'ighting, as it pleaſe 
him, having all, from Dane's heaven to his bell, * 
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the authority of his pen. Which, if I be aſked, 
a deve done ſo? as I might well name ſome, 
ſo yet, ſay I, and ſay again, I ſpeak of the art, and not 
of the artificer. Now, to that which commonly is at- 
tributed to the praiſe of hiſtory, in reſpe& of the no- 
table learning which is got by marking the ſucceſs, as 
tho” therein a man ſhould ſee virtue exalted, and vice 
puniſhed : truly, that commendation is peculiar to 
poetry, and far off from hiſtory ; for, indeed, poetry 
ever ſets virtue ſo out in her beſt colours, making for- 
tune her well waiting hand-maid, that one muſt needs 
be enamoured of her. Well may you fee Ls in a 
form, and in other hard plights ; but they are but 
exerciſes of patience and magnanimity, to make them 
ſhine the more in the near following proſperity : And, 
of the contrary part, if evil men come to the ſtage, they 
ever go out (as the tragedy-writer anſwered to one that 
miſliked the ſhew of ſuch perſon+) ſo manacled, as they 
little animate folks to follow them: But the hiftory 
being captivated to the truth of a fooliſh world, is many 
times a terror from we!ll-doing, and an encouragement 
to unbridled wickedneſs. For fee we not valiant Mil- 
trages rot in Eis fetters? The juſt Phocior, and the ac- 
compliſhed Socrates, put to death like traitors ? The 
cruel Severus live profperouſly ? The excellent Sewerns 
miſerably murthered ? Sylla and Marins dying in their 
beds ? Pompey and Cicero ſlain then when they would 
have thought exile an happineſs ? See we not virtuous 
Cato driven to kill himſelf, and rebel Ce/ar ſo advanced, 
that his name yet, after ſixtecu hundred years, laſteth in 
the higheft honour? And mark but even Cæſa, own 
words of the fore-named Sy (who, in that, only, did 
honeſtly to put down his diſhoneſt tyranny) Litera: 
nefeivit : as if want of learning cauſed him to do Well. 
He meant it not by „Which, rot content With 
earthly plagues, deviſeth new puniſhments in hell for 
tyrants: nor yet by philoſophy, which teacheth Occi- 
dentes ofſe, but, no doubt, by fill in hiſtory ; for that 
indeed, can afford you CY, Periander, Phalaris, 
„and I Know not hom many more of the fame 
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kennel, that ſpeed well enough in their abominable in- 
juſtice of uſurpation. 
I conclude, therefore, that he excelleth hiſtory, not 


only in furniſhing the mind with knowledge, but in 
ſetting it forward to that which deſerves to be called and 
accounted good: which ſetting forward, and moving 
to well-doing, indeed, ſetteth the lawrel crown upon 
the Poets as victorious, not only of the Hiforian, but 
over the Philiſaphen. howſoever, in teaching, it may 
be queſtionable. For ſuppoſe it be granted, that which 
I ſuppoſe, with great reaſon, may be denied, that the 
Philofapher, in reſpect of his methodical ing, 
teach more perfectly than the Poet, yet do I think, 
that no man is fo much #4-2.25-:$-:, as to compare 
the Phi/z/opher in moving with the Pact. And, that 
moving is of a higher degree than teaching, it may by 
this appear, that it is well-nigh both the cauſe and ef- 
fect © teaching; for who will be taught, if he be not 
moved with defire to be taught? and what io much 
good doth that teaching bring forth (I ſpeak ſtill of 
moral doctrine) as that it moveth one to do that which 
it doth teach. For, as 4-i/tatle faith, it is not yuic; 
but 2:4; muſt be the fruit: and how a; can be, 
without being moved to practiſe, it is no hard matter 
to confider. The Philaſapber ſheweth you the way, he 
informeth you of the particularities, as well of the tedt- 
ouſneſs of the way, and of the pleaſant lodging you ſhall 
have when your journey is ended, as of the many bye- 
turnings that may divert you from your way; but tuts 
is to no man, but to him that will read him, and read him 
with attentive ſtudious painfulneſs; which contlant dente 
whoſoever, hath in him, hath already paſt halt the 
hardneſs of the way, and therefore is beholden to the 
Plilaſapber but for the other half. Nay, truly, learn- 
ed men have learnedly thought, that where once reaion 
hath ſo much over-maſlered paſſion, as that the mind 
hath a free defire to do well, the inward-light each 
mind hath in itſelf, is as good a: a Philoſophers book, 
fince in nature we know it is well to do well, and what 
is well and what is evil, although, not in the words 


art which Philaſaphers beſtow upon us; for out 8 
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tural conceit the Phi laſopbers drew it: but to be moved 
to do that which we know, or to be moved with deſire 
to know, hoc opus, Hic labor off. 

Now, therein, of all ſciences, I ſpeals ſtill of hu- 
man, and, according to the human conceit, is our poet 
the nonarch. For he doth not only ſhew the wavy, but 
giveth ſo ſweet a proſpect into the way, as will intice 
any man to enter into it: nay, he doth, as if your 
journey ſhould lie through a fair vine ard, at the very 
firſt, give you a cluſter of grapes, that, tall of that 
tale, you may long to paſs farther. He beginneth not 
with obſcure definitions, which muſl blur the margent 
with interpretations, and load the memory with doubt- 
falneſs ; but he cometh to you with word tet in delight- 
ful proportion, either accompanied with, or prepared 
for the well-inchanting skill of mac, and with a 
tale, forſooth. he cometh unto vou witi a tale, which 
boldeth children from play, and old men from the 
chimney-corner ; and, pretending no more, doth it tend 
the winning of the mind from wicicenoi to virtue; 
even as the child is often broegat to rake mott whole» 
ſome things by hiding them in tuch other as have a plea- 
fant taſte: which, if one ſhould begin to tell them the 
nature of the A or Rhabarbarum they ſhauld receive, 
would ſooner take their phyſick at their ears than at 
ther mouth; fo it is in men (molt of which are chilui h 
in tte belt things, till they be cradled in their graves) 
glad they will be to hear the tales of Hercules, A, 
Cyrus, Eneas, and hearing them, mutt needs hear the 
nght ceicription of wiſdom, valour and juitice ; which, 
i! they had been barely (that is :o lay, philotornically) 
let out, they would ſwear they be brought to icheol a- 
gun. That imitation whereof poetry is, hath the moſt 
conveniency to nature of all other: inſomuch that, as 
Arijtutle faith, thoſe things which in themſelves are hor- 
idle, as cruel battles, uunatgral monffers, are made, 
n poetical imitation, delightful. Pruly, I have 

wn men, that even with reading 4Zmadis de Gaul, 
which, God knoweth, wanteth much of a perfect 
Pie, hath found ther hors moved to the cxercife of 
courteſy, liberality, and eipecially courage. Who 

readeth 
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readeth A nras carrying old Anchiſes on his back, that 


wiſheth not, it were his fortune to perform ſo excellent 
an at ? whom doth not thoſe words of Turnus move 
(the tale of Tur aus having planted his image in the 
imagination) 


Fugientem hic terra widebit ? 
ere adeone mori miſerum ? 


Where the Philoſphers (as they think) ſcorn to de- 
light, ſo much they be content little to move, ſaving 
wrangling whether Virtuet be the chief or the only 
good; whether the contemplative or the active life do 
excel: which Plato and Petius well knew ; and there- 
fore made miſtreſs Philoſophy very often borrow the 
masking raiment of Poeß. For even thoſe hard heart- 
ed evil men, who think virtue a ſchool-name, and 
now no other good but indu/gere gents, and therefore 
deſpiſe the auſtere admonitions of the Ph:lo/opher, and 
feel not the inward reaſon they ſtand upon, yet will be 
content to be delighted, which is all the good-fellow 
Poet ſeems to promiſe ; and fo ſteal to fee the form 
of goodneſs, which ſecn, they cannot but love cer 
themſelves be aware, as if they took a medicine of 
cherries. 

Infinite proofs of the ſtrange effects of this poetical 
invention might be ailedged ; only two will ſerve which, 
are ſo often remembred, as, I think, all men know 
them. The one of Menemus Agrippa, who, when the 
whole people of Reme had refolutely divided themtelves 
from tae Sexate, with apparent ſhew of utter ruin, 
taongh he were, for that time, an excellent orator, 
came not among them upon truſt, either of figurative 
ſpeeches, or cunning infinuations, and much leis with 
far-ferched maxims of Philoſophy, which, eſpecially 1 
they were Platonich, they muſt have learned Geometry 
before they could have conceived : but, forſooth. he 
behaveth himſelf like a homely and familia: Fes, ip 

te! 
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telleth them a tale, that there was a time, when all the 


parts of the body made a mutinous conipiracy againſt 
the belly, which thev thought devoured the fruits of 
each others labour: they concluded, they would let fo 
unprofitabie a ſpender ſtarve In the end, to be ſhort, 
{for the tale ie notorious, and as notorious that it was a 
tale) with puniſhing we belly, they plagued themſelves. 
This, applied by him. wrought tuch effect in the peo- 
ple, as I never read that only words brought forth ; bur 
then, ſo ſudden, and ſo good an alteration, for upon 
reaſonable conditions, a perfect reconcilement enſued. 
The other is of Nathan the prophet, who, when the 

lv David had fo far forſaken God, as to confirm a- 
dultery with murder, when he was to do the tendereſt 
offic: of a friend, in lay ing his own ſhame before his 
eyes, being ſent by God to call again fo choſen a ſer- 
vent, how doth he it ? but by telling of a man whoſe 
beloved lamb was ungratefully taken from his boſom. 
The application moit divinely true, but the diſcourſe 
itſelf feigned ; which made David (I fpeak of the ſe- 
cord and inſtrumental cauſe) as in a glaſs ſee his own 
filthineſs, as that heavenly pſalm of mercy well teſtifi- 
_ 

By theſe, therefore, examples and reaſons, I think 
it may be manifeſt, that the Peet, with that ſame hand 
ot delight, doth draw te mind more effeQtually than 
any other art doth. And ſo a concluſion, not unfitly, 
enſues, that as virtue is the moſt excellent reſting-· place 
forall worldly learning to make his end of, fo | | 
being the moſt faiailhar to teach it, and molt princely 
to move towards it, in the molt excellent work, is the 
molt excellent workman. But I am content, not only 
to deeypher him by his works (although works in com- 
mendation and diſpraiſe, mult ever hold a high authori- 
6 but more narrowly will examine his parts 3 fo that 
a in a man) though all together may carry a preſence 
full of majeity and beauty, perchance, in one de- 

piece we may find blemiſh. 
Now 


. 
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Now in his e liſt 
term them, 47 be noted, that ne bs 
coupled t er two or three Kinds, as the Trapical 
and Comical, whereupon is riſen, the Tragi-Comical; 
ſome, in the manner, have mingled proſe and verſe, » 
Sannazara and Boctius ; ſome have mingled matter 
beroical and paſtoral, but that cometh all to one in this | 
queſtion ; for if ſevered they be good, the conjunction On: 
cannot be hurtful : therefore, perchance, forgetting | 
ſome, and leaving ſome as needleſs to be remembred, it b 
ſhall not be amiſs, in a word, to cite the ſpecial 
kinds, to ſee what faults may be found in the right uſe 
of them. 

Is it then the paſtoral Poem which is miſliked ? (for, {1 ho 


chance, where the hedge is lowelt, they will ſooneſt who, 
p over) 15 the poor pipe diſdained, which ſometimes, 
out of Mcelibeus's mouth, can ſhew the miſery of peo- Ef ; 
le under hard lords and ravening ſoldiers ? and again, 

by ters, what bleſſedneſs is derived to them that lie No, 
loweſt, from the goodneſs of them that fit higheſt ? Pay- 
ſometimes under the pretty tales of wolves and ſheep, ns 
can include the whole conſiderations of wrong doing, only tk 
and patience ; ſometimes ſhew, that contentions for * 
trifles, can get but a trifling victory; where, perchance, reoreſe 
a man may fee, that even Alexander and Darius, when max he 
they ſtrove who ſhould be cock of this world's dunghil, condoms 
the benefit they got, was, that the after livers may (ay, oblique 
rithme! 
Hæc memini Cd fruſira contendere Thyrſim ; ons of c 
Ex ills Corydon, Corydon oft tempore nabis. * eth a g 
doth ti 
Or is it the lamenting EIHgiact, which in a kind matter: 
heart, would move rather pity than blame, who be- experie 
waileth, with the great Philoſopher Heraclitus, the Demea 
weakneſs of mankind, and the wretchednels of the win. gl 
world ; who, turely, is to 3 72 for com- ſects ar 

paſſionately accompanying juſt cauſes of lamentations, the f 
or for rightly painting out how weak be the paſſions of | little 5 
wofulneis? Is evil by 
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B; it the bitter, but wholeſome, Jambickt, who rubs 
the galled mind, in making ſhame the trumpet of vil- 
lainy, with bold and open crying out againſt naughti- 
nels ? 


Or the ©atirich, who, 
One waftr vitium ridenti tangit Amico, 


Who ſportingly never leaveth. until he make a man 
lauga at folly, and at length, : ſhamed to laugh at him- 
felt ; which he cannot avoid, without avoiding the fol- 
ly ? who, while Cream proavcordia ludit, giveth us to 
feel how many head-aches a paſſionate life bringeth to? 
who, when all is done, 


Ef ulubris animus, 1 nos non deficit equus ? 


No, perchance, it is the Comick, whom naughty 
phy-makers and ftage-! cepers, have juſtly made odi- 
ous. To the arguments of abuſe, I will after anſwer, 
only thus much now is to be faid, that the Comedy is an 
imitation of the common errors of our life, which he 
repreſentech in the moſt ridiculous and ſcornful fort that 
may be; fo as it is impoeſſible that any beholder can be 
content to be fuch a one. New, as in Geometry, the 
oblique muſt be known as well as the right, and in A 
rithmetich, the odd as well as the even; ſo in the acti- 
ons of cur life, who tecth not the fiithinefs of evil, want- 
eth a great foil to perceive the beauty of virtue. This 
doth the Comedy handle ſo in our private and domeſtical 
matters, as, with hearing it, we get, as it were, an 
experience of what is to be looked for of a niggardly 
Demea, of a crafty Dawus, of a flattering Gnatho, of a 
vain-gloricus Thraſo : and not only to know what ef- 
fefts are to be expected, but to know who be ſuch, by 
the ſignifying badge given them by the Comedian. And 
little reaſon hath any man to ſay, that men learn the 
evil by ſec ing it ſo ſer out, fince, as I ſaid before, there 
no marr living, but by the force truth hath in nature, 


no ſooner ſeeth theſe men play their parts, but wiſheth 
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his own faults he fo behind his Pack, * 
himſelf to dance the ſame meaſure : whereto, yet no- 
thing can more open his eyes, than to ſee his own a&i. 
ons contemptibly ſet forth. So that the right uſe of 
Comedy, will, I think, by no body be blame] 

And much leſs of the high and excellent Trageg, 
that opened the greateit wounds, and ſheweth forth the 
Ulcers that are covered with Tiſſue ; that maketh king 
fear to be tyrants, and tyrants manifeſt their tyrannz- 
cal humours ; that with ftirring the affections of admi- 
ration and commiſeration, teacheth the uncertainty of 
this world, and upon how weak foundations gilded 
roofs are builded : that maketh us know, ui ſceptra 
ſevus due imperio regit, Timet timentes, metus in au- 
thorem redit. But how much it can move, Plutarch 
yieldeth a notable teſtimony of the abominable tyrant 
Alexander Pheræus, from whoſe eyes a Tragedy, well 
made and repreſented, drew abundance of tears, who, 
without all pity, had murdered infinite numbers, and 
ſome of his own blood; ſo as he that was not aſhamed 
to make matters for Tragedies, yet could not roſiſt the 
ſweet violence of a Tragedy. And if it wrought no 
farther good in him, it ws, that he, in deſpight of 
himſelf, withdrew himicit from hearkening to that 
which might mollify hi hardencd heart. But it is nut the 
Tragedy they do miſlike, ior it were too abſurd to caſt out 
ſo excellent a repreſentation of whatſoever is molt wor- 
thy to be learned. 

Is it the Lyrick that moſt diſpleaſeth, who with his 
tuned Lyre, and well accorded voice, giveth praiſe, 
the reward of virtue, to virtuous acts? who giveth 
moral precepts and natural problems? who ſometimes 
raiſeth up his voice to the height of the heavens, in 
ſinging the lauds of the immortal God ? certainly, I 
muſt confeſs mine own barbarouſneſs, I never heard the 
old * ſong of Piercy and Douglas, that I —_ 
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heart moved more than with a trumpet ; and yet is 
ſung but by ſome blind crowder, with no rougher voice, 
than rude ſtile : which being fo evil apparelled in the 
duſt and cobweb of that uncivil age, what would it work. 
trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar? in Hun- 

I have feen it the manner of all feaſts, and 
other ſuch-like meetings, to have ſongs of their anceſ- 
tors valour, Which that right ſoldier-like nation, think 
one of the chiefeſt kindlers of brave courage. The incom- 
parable Lacedrmonians did not only carry that kind of 
muſick ever with them to the field, but even at home, 
as ſuch ſongs were made, fo were they all content to 
befingers ct them: when the luſty men were to tell 
what they did, the old men, what they had done, and 
the young, what they would do. And where a man 
may fay, that Pinder, many times, praiſeth highly 
victories of ſmall moment, rather matters of ſport than 
virtue; as it may be anſwered, it was the fault of the 
Pret, and not of the Poetry, fo, indeed, the chief fault 
was in the time and cuſtom of the Gree4s, who ſet thoſe 
toys at ſo high a price, that Philip of Macedon reckon- 
ed a horſe-race won at Olympus, among his three fearful 
felicities. But as the inimitable Pirdar often did, fois 
that kind moſt capable, and moit fit, to awake the 
thoughts from the ſlzep of idleneſs, to embrace honour- 
able enterprizes. 

There refts the Her:ical, whoſe very name, I think, 
ſhould daunt all back-biters. For by what conceit cart 
a tongue be directed to {peak evil of that which draw- 
eth with him no leſs champions then Achilles, Cyrus, 
Eneas, Turnus, Badens, Rinalds? vine doth not only 
teach and move a truth, but teacheth and moveth to 
| the moſt high and excellent truth? who maketh mag- 
 nanimity and juſtice ſhine through all miſty fearfulneſs 
and foggy deſires? who, if the ſaying of Plato and 
Tally be true, that wie could fee virtue, would be won- 
Gully raviſhed with the love of her beauty. This 
man ſetteth her out, to make her more lovely, in 
ler holiday apparel, to the eye of any that will deign 
nat to diidain until they underitand. But if any thing 
tealready aid in che defence of {veer Poetry, all con- 

Vor. III. bi curreth 
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curreth to the maintaining the Heroical, which is not 
only a kind, but the beſt and moſt accompliſhed kind 
of Poetry. For, as the image of each action ſtirreth and 


inſtructeth the mind, fo the lofty image of ſuch worthie,, 


moſt inflameth the mind with defire to be worthy, and 
informs with counſel how to be worthy. Only let rea 
be worn in the tablet of your memory, how he govern. 
eth himſelf in the ruin of his country, in the preſerving 
his old father, and carrying away his religious ceremo- 
nies ; in obeying God's commandments, to leave Dich, 
though not only all paſſionate kindneſs, but even the 
human confideration of virtuous gratefulneſs, would 
have craved other of him: how in ſtorms, how in ſport;, 
how in war, how in peace, how a fugitive, how victo- 
rious, how befieged, how befieging, how to ſtran 

how to allies, how to enemies, how to his own ; wy 
Iv, how in his inward ſelf, and how in his outward go- 
vernment ; and, I think, in a mind moſt prejudi 
with a prejudicating humour, he will be found in ex- 
cellency fruitful. Fea, as Horace faith, Melins, Chry 
pb, & Crantore: but, truly, I imagine it falleth out 
with theſe poet-whippers, as with ſome good women, 
who often are ſick, but in faith, they cannot tell where. 
So the name of Poetry is odious to them, but neither 
his cauſe nor effects, neither the ſum that contains him, 
nor the particularities deſcending from him, give any 

faſt handle to their carpin g diſpraiſe. 

Since, then, Poetry is of all human learning the moſt 
antient, and of moſt fatherly antiquity, as from whence 
other learnings have taken their beginnings ; fince it s 
ſo univerſal, that no learned nation doth deſpiſe it, nor 
barbarous nation is without it : fince both Roman and 
Greek gave ſuch divine names unto it, the one of propbe- 
ſing, the other of making, and that, indeed, that name 
of making is fit for him, conſidering, that where all other 
arts retain themſelves within their ſubject. and rece.ve, 
as it were, their being from it, the Poe? only. only 
bringeth his own ſtuff, and doth not learn a couceit out 
of the matter, but maketh matter for a conceit. vince 
neither his deſcription, nor end, containeth any evil, 
the thing deſcribed cannot be evil ; fince his efiz6s 
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ſo good as to teach goodneſs, and delight the learners 


be 
| of it; fince therein (namely in moral doctrine, the 


of all knowledges) he doth not only far paſs the 

;forian, but, for inſtructing, is well nigh comparable 
to the Philoſopher 3 for moving, leaveth him behind 
him. Since the holy ſcripture [wherein there is no un- 


* 


dleanneſ) hath vrhole parts in it poetical, and that e- 
ven our Saviour Chriſt vouchſafed to uſe the flowers of it: 


fnce all his kindnefies are not only in their united forme, 
ht in their ſevered diſſections fully commendable, 1 
think (ind think I think rightly) the laurel crown ap- 


' mointed for triumphant captains doth worthily, of all 


ther learnings, honour the Poct's triumph. 

But becauie we have ears as well as tongues, and 
that the lighdeſt reaſons that may be, will ſeem to weigh 
greatly, if nothing be put in the counter-ballance, let 
us hear, and, as well as we can, ponder what objecti- 
ons be made againſt this art, which may be worthy ei- 
ther of yielding or anſwering. Firſt, truly, I note, 
not only in theſe yur; poet haters, but in all that 
kind of people who ſeek a praiſe by diſpraiſing others, 
that they do prodigally ſpend a great many wanderins 
word: in quips and ſcoffs, carping and taunting at each 
thing, which, by ſtirring the tpleen, may ſtay the 
brain from a thorough beho'ding the worthineſs of the 
fubjet. Thoſe kind of objections, as they are full of a 
rery idle eaſineſs, ſince there is nothing of ſo facred a 
najeſty, but that an itching tongue may rub itſelf upon 
it, ſo deſerve they no other anſwer, but, inſtead of 
kughing at the jeſt, to laugh at the feder. We know 
a paying wit can praiſe the diforetion f an aſs, the 
comfortab"enefs of being in debt, and the jollv commo- 
ates of being ſiclt of the plague: fo, of the con- 
tary fide, if we will turn O022s verſe, 


Ut lateat wirtus þr acimitate Mali. 


| That good lies bid in nearneſs of the evil, Arripta will 


be a; merry in the hewing the vanity of ſeience. as 
+ 5 N ** 
Eraſmus was in the commending of folly: neither thall 


u man or matter eſc-pe ſome touch of theſe imiling 


nien But for Erainus and A. ipba, they kad ano- 
H 2 ther 
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ther foundation than the ſuperficial part would promiſe. 
Marry, theſe other plealant fault-finders, who will 
corrett the Ferb before they underitand the Noun, and 


confute others knowledge, before they confirm their 


own, I would have them only remember, that ſcoffing 
cometh not of wiſdom ; fo as the belt title in true Em. 
li they get with their merriments, is to be called 
good f, for ſo have our grave fore-fathers ever term- 
ed that humourous kind of jeſture. But that which gi- 
veth greatelt ſcope to their ſcorning humour, is rhy- 
ming and verſing. It is already ſaid (and, as I think, try. 
ly faid) it is not rhyming and verſing that maketh Pj; 
one may be a Poct without verſing, and a verſifier with- 
out Poetry. But yet, preſuppoſe it were inſeparable, 2 
indeed, it ſeemeth Scaliger judgeth truly, it were an 
inſeparable commendation : For if Or atis next to Na- 
t:0, ſpeech next to reaſon, to be the greateſt gift be. 
ſtovyed upon »:0-tality, that cannot be praiſeleſs, which 
doth moſt polith that bleſſing of ſpeech ; which conſice- 
reth each word, not only, as a man may fay, by his 
forcible quality, but by his beſt meaſured quantity ; car- 
ry ing even in themſelves a harmony, without perchance, 
number, meaſure, order, proportion, be in our time 
n odious. But lay aſide the juſt praiſe it hath, by 

ing the only fit ſpeech for »u/ic (uc, I fay, the 
molt divine ſtriker of the ſenſes ;) thus much is un- 
doubtedly true, that if reading be fooliſh without re- 
membring, memory being the ouly treaſure of know- 
ledge, thoſe words which are ſitteſt for memory, ae 
likewiſe moſt convenient for knowledge. Now, that 
verſe far exceedeth proſe, in the knitting up of the 
memory, the reafon i: manifeſt. the words (beſides their 
delight, which hath a great afinity to memory) being 
ſo ſer, as one cannot be loit, but che whole work fails: 
which accuſing itſelf, calleth the remembrance back to 
itſelf, and ſo moſt ſtrongly confirmeth it. Beſides, ore 
word fo, as it were, begetteth another, as be it in rhyme 
or meaſured verſe, by the former a man ſhall have à 


near gueſs to the follower. Laſtly, even they that | 


have taught the art of memory, have ſhewed nothing lo 


apt for it, as a certain room divided into many — 
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well and thoroughly known : Now that hath the verſe 
in effect perfectly. every word having his natural ſeat, 
which ſeat muſt needs make the word remembred. But 
what needs more in a thing ſo known to all men ? who 
is it, that ever was a {cholar, that doth not carry away 
ome verſes of Virgil. Horace, or Cato, which in his 
youth he learned, and even to his old age ſerve him 
for hourly leſſons ? as, 


Percontatorem fugila nam garrulus idem «7 ; 
Dum tibi quifque placet credula turba ſumas. 


Bat the fitneſs it hath for memory, is notably proved 
by all delivery of arts, wherein, for the moſt part, 
from Grammar to Legt, Mathematics, Phyfick, and 
the reſt, the rules chefly neceſſary to be borne away, 
are compiled in vertes. S0 that verſe being in itfelf 
ſweet and orderly, and being beſt for memory, the on- 
ly handle of knowledge, it mult be in jeit that any 
man can ſpeak againſt it. 

Now, then, go ve to the molt important 1mputati- 
ons laid tothe poor Peet; ; for aught I can yet learn, 
they are theſe. 


Hirt, That there being many other more fruitful 
knowledges, a man might Letter ſpend hi: time in them, 
than in this. 

Second!;, That it is che mother of lyes. 

Thirdly, That it is the nurſe of abuſe, inſecting us 
with many peſtilent defres, with a Sren Wweetnets, 
crawing the mind to the ferpent's tale ot ſinful fancies ; 
and herein, eſpeciaii'v, Comedies give the largeit held 
to ear, as Cause taith, how both in other nations, 
and curs, before Pert did ſoften us, we were full of 
courage, given to martial exerciſes, the pillars of man- 
bke liverty, and not lulled aſleep in ſhady idleneſs with 
Peet: paſti mes. 


H ? And, 
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And, Laftly, and chiefly, cry out, with oben 
mouth, as 7 they had — Hood, — 
to baniſhed them out of his common-wealth. T 
this is much, if there be much truth in it. a 
Firft, To the firſt, that a man might better ſpend his 
time, is a reaſon indeed: but it doth, as they ſay, but 
petere principium. For if it be, as I affirm, chat no 
learning is ſo good, as that which teacheth and moveth 
to virtue, and that none can both teach and more 
thereto ſo much as Poe, then is the concluſion mani. 
felt, that ink and paper cannot be to a more profitable 
purpoſe employed. And certainly, though a man ſhould 
grant their ſirſt aſſumption, it ſhould follow (methinks) 
very unwillingly, that good is not good, becauſe better 
is better. Baut I ſtill and utterly deny, that there is 
{prung out of earth a more fruitful knowledge. 


To the SeconZ, therefore that they ſhould be the prin- 1 


cipal lyars, I aniwer Paradoxically, but truly, I think 
truly, taat of all writers under the ſun. the Poet is tae 
lealt lyar, and though he would, as a Pct, can fcarce- 
ly be a Iyar. The f4/Zronomer, with his couſin the 
Geometrician, can hardly eſcape when they take upun 
them to meaſure the height of the ſtars. How often, 
think you, do the PH Han Ir e, when they aver things 
good for fickneifes, which afterwards fend Car 4 
great number of ſouls drowned in a potion before they 
come to his ferry ? aud ng leſs of the reſt which duke 
uper them to afitrm : now for the Pact, ke nothing at- 
ürmeth, ard therefore never lyeth ; for, as I wke !;, 
to ive, 1 to aflirm that to be true which is falle : © 
cheotker i, and eſpecially the Hau ian, affirmig 
many things, can, in the cloudy knowledge of man 
kind, hardly efcupe from many lyes : but the Pact, © 
1 ſaid before, never aftirm<th, the Poet never maiceth 
any circles about our imagination, to conjure you (0 
believe for true what lic writeth : he Citeth not author! 
ties of other hiltories, but even for his entry, calleth 
the ſweet Mauſes to int pire auto him a good invention In 
roth, not labouring to tell you what is, or is not, 

what ſhould, or ſliould not be. And therefore though 
he recount things not true, yet becauſe he tellech * 
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not for true, he lyeth not, unleſs we will ſay, that Na- 
than lyed in his ſpeech, before alledged, to David; 
which, as a wicked man durſt ſcarce ſay, fo think I. 
none ſo ſimple would ſay, that A /op lyeth in the tales of 
his beaſts ; for who thinketh that Z/op wrote it for actu- 
ally true, were well worthy to have his rame chronicled 
the beaſts he writeth of. What child is there, 
that coming to a play, and ſeeing THEBES written 
in great letters upon an old door, doth believe that it is 
Thebes ? if then a man can arrive to the child's age, to 
know that the Poets perſons and doings. are but pictures 
what ſhould be, and not ſtories what have been, they 
will never give the ive to things not affirmatively, but 
orically ard figuratively, written; and therefore, 
x in hiſtory, looking for truth, they may go away full 
fraught with falhood, fo in Pech, looking but for fifti- 
on, they nal! uſe the narration but as an imaginative 
plot of a profitable invention. But hereto is 
replied, I hat the Poets give names to men they write 
of, which arguetli a conceit of an actual truth, and fo 
not being true, proveth falihoud. And doth the 
Lawyer iye then, when, under the names of Jobs of 
tne Stile, and John of the Nettes, he putteth his caſe? 
But that is eahly anſwered, their naming of men, is 
but to make ther picture the more lively, and not to 
build any hiſtory. Pairting men, they cannot leave 
men nameleſs e ſee we cannot play at chefs, but that 
ve mult give names to our chels-men ; and yet, me- 
thnk*, he were a very partial champion ot truth, that 
would ſay we lyed, for g.ving a piece of wood the re- 
verend title of a biſhop. lune Pot nameth Cyrus and 
Zneas no other way, than to ſhew what men of their 
fames, fortunes, and eſt:tes, ſhould do. 

Their hid is, How much it abuſeth mens wits, 
training it to wanton ſinfulneſs, and luſtful love. For, 
indeed, that is the principal, if not the only, abuſe, I can 
hear alledged. They fay, the Comedies rather teach 
than reprehend amorous conceits. They fay the Ly- 
rick is larded with fonnets, the Elegiack weeps 
the want of his miitreſs, and that even to the Heraical, 
Capid hath ambitiouſiy climbed. Alas! Love, I would 

H 4 thou 
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thou couldſt as well defend thyſelf, as thou canſt of. 
fend others ! T would thoſe on whom thou doſt 
could either put thee away, or yield good reaſon w 
they keep thee ! But grant love of beauty to be a beaſt. 
ly Fault, although it be very hard, fince only man, and 
no beaſt, hath that gift to diſcern beauty ; grant that 
lovely name of love to deſerve all hateful reproaches, 
although even ſome of my maſters the Philoſopher; 
ſpent a geod deal of their lamp oil in ſetting forth the 
excellency of it; Grant, 1 ſay, what they will have 
granted, that not only love, but Juſt, but vanity, but, 
if they liſt, ſcurrility, poſſeſs many leaves of the Pet's 
hooks, yet, think I, when this is granted, they will find 
their ſentence may, with good manners, put the laſt 
words foremoſt ; and not fav, that Pactry abuſeth man's 
wit, but that man's wit abu eth Pectry. For I will net 
deny, bat that man's wit may make Pech, which 
ftou:d te agi: which fome learned have defined 
fieur:a7 forth goud 2 to be aug g,, which doth 
contratiwite inje& the fancy with unworthy objects, as 
the painter, ſhould give to the eye either ſome er- 
ceilent pe: fpettive, or ſome fine picture fit for building 
er fortiſ cation, or containing in it ſome notable example, 
as Aral am ſacrif cing his ton Ian, Judith killing Ha- 
4% ernes, David fighting with G:/iah, may leave thoſe 
and pleaſe an ill - plcaſed eve with wanton ſhews of bet- 
ter hidden matters. But what! ſha!l the abuſe of a 
thing make the right uſe cdious? Nay, truly, though 
J vield that Pee may not only be abuſed, but that 
being abuſed, by the reaſon of h:s {weet charming force, 
it can do more hurt than any other army of words, yet 
ſhall it be ſo far from concluding, that the abuſe ſhould 
give reproach to the abfurd, that, contrariwiſe, it is a 
— reaſon, that whatſcever being abuſed, doth much 
arm, being rightly uſed (and upon the right uſe, each 
thing receives his title) doch moſt good. Do we not 
ſee ſkill of phyſick, the belt rampire to our often 
aſſaulted bodies, being abuſcd, teach poiſon, the moſt 
violent deſtroyer ? Doth not knowledge of law, whole 
end is, to even and right all things, being abuſed, grow 
the crooked foſterer of horrible injuries? Doth not (00 
8⁰ 
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ber of bodies, would have ſet fire in it. 
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in 
— his name abuſed, become blaſphemy ? Truly, a 
needle cannot do much hurt, and as truly (with leave of 
ladies be it ſpoken) it cannot do muc Wich 
2 ſword thou mayſt kill thy father, and with a ſword 
thou mayſt defend thy prince and country: ſo that, as 
in their calling Poets, fathers of lyes, they ſaid nothing, 
{ in this their argument of abuſe, they prove the com- 
mendation. 

They alledge herewith, that before Poets began to be 
in price, our nation had ſet their heart's delight upon 
action, and not imagination, rather doing things worthy 
to be written, than writing things fit to be done. What 
that before time was, I think ſcarcely Sphyrx can tell: 
fince no memory is ſo ancient, that gives not the prece- 
dence to Poetry. And certain it is, that in our plaineſt 

ineſs, yet never was the Albion nation without 
Pretry. Marry, this argument, though it be levelled 
againlt Poetry, yet is it indeed a chain-ſhot againſt all 

ing or bookiſhnefs, as they commonly term it. 
Of ſuch mind were certain Goths, of whom it is writ- 
ten, That having in the ſpoil of a famous city, taken 
a fair library, one hangman belike fit to execute the 
traits of their wits, who had murthered a great num- 
No, faid an- 
ocher very gravely, take heed ⁊ubat you do, for while 
they are buſy about thoſe toys, wwe ſhall, r.ith more lei- 
ſure, conquer their countries. This, indced, is the or- 
dinary doctrine of ignorance, and many words ſome- 
times I have heard ipent in it: but becauſe this reaſon is 
generally againſt all learning, as well as Poetry, or rather 
all learning but Poctry ; becauſe it were too large a di- 
greſſion to handle ir, or at lealt too ſuperfluous, fince it 
is manifeſt that all government of action is to be gotten 
by knowledge, and knowledge belt, by gathering many 
knowledges, which is reading; I only ſay with Horace, 
u him that is of that opinion, 
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reren 
jection, cetry is the companion of 1 dare 
— Orlaads Faricſo, cs honeſt king Arthur, 
will never diſpleaſe a ſoldier : but the quiddity of Ex 
and Prima materia, will hardly agree with a corſelet. 
And therefore, as I faid in the beginning, even Turk 
and Tartar: are delighted with ' » gy a Greek, 
flouriſhed before Greece flouriſhed : and if a light con- 
zjecture, a conjecture may be oppoſed, truly it may 
ſeem, that as by him their learned men took almaſt 
their firſt light of knowledge, ſo their active men te- 
ceived their firſt motions of courage. Only Alexander's 
example may ſerve, who by Plutarch is accounted of 
ſuch virtue, that fortune was not his guide, but his 
footſtool, whoſe acts ſpeak for him, though Plutarch 
did not, to be indeed the Phenix of warlike princes. 
This Alexander, left his ſchoolmaſter, living Ariſtotle, 
behind him, but took dead Homer with him. He put 
the philoſopher Calliſtbencs to death, for his ſeeming 
philoſophical, indeed mutinous ſtubbornneſs; but the 
chief thing he was ever heard to wiſh for, was, that 
Homer been alive. He well found he received more 
bravery of mind by the pattern of Achilles, than by 
hearing the definition of fortitude. And therefore, if 
Cato miſliked J ulvizs for carrying Ennius with him to 
the feld, it may be anſwered, That it Cats miſliked it, 
the noble Fulvius liked it, or elſe he had not done 
it, for it was not the excellent Cato Uticen/s, whoſe 
authority I would much more have reverenced : but 
it was the former, in truth a bitter puniſher of faults, 
but elſe a man that had never ſacrificed to the Graces. 
He mifliked and cried out againſt all Greek learning, 
ard yer, being fouricore years old, Legan to learn it, 
belike fearing that Plato underſicod not Latin. Indeed 
the Reman laws allowed no perſon to be carricd to the 
wars, but he that was in the ſoldiers roll. And there- 
fore though Cato miſliked his unmuſtered perſon, he 
miſliked not his work. And if he had, Scipio Nyfica 
hudged by common conſent the beſt Roman) loved 
kim; both the other Scipio brothers, who had by their 
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virtues no leſs firnames than of Aa and 4f:c4, fo loved 
him, that they cauſed his body to be buried in their ſe- 
pulture. So as Cat's authority being but againſt his 
on, and that anſwered with fo far greater than him- 
pr is herein of no validity. 
But now indeed my burthen is great, that Plato's 
name is laid upon me, whom I mult confeſs of all Phi- 
hſophers, I have ever elteemed moſt worthy of reve- 
rence; and with good reaſon, fince of all Philoſophers, 
he is the moſt Portical: yet if he will defile the foun- 
tain out of which his flowing ſtreams have 
let us boldly examine with what reaſon he did it. 

Firſt, truly, a man might maliciouſly object, That 
Plata, being a Phil-/opher, was a natural enemy of 
Poets. For, indeed, after the Phi/o/ophers had picked 
out of the ſweet myſteries of Poctyy, the right diſcern- 
ing true point of Knowledge, they forthwith putti 
it in method, and making a ſchool art of that whick 
the Poets did only teach by a divine delightfulneſs, be- 
ginning to ſpurn =: their guides, like ungrateful appren- 
tices, were not content to fet up hop for themſelves, 
but ſought by all means to diſcredit their maſters, which 
by the force of delight being borred them, the leis 
they could overthrow them. the more they hated them. 
Fer indeed they found that Homer's feven cities {trove 
who ſhould have lm for their citizen, where many 
cities baniſhed P4i/:/-pho75, as not fir members te 
lire among them. tor only repeating certain of Exri- 
fider's vers, many £thoninn had their lives ſaved of 
the Syracu an. where the A themſelves thought 
many P>zlofopher: unworthy to live. Certain Poets, as 
dmonides, and Pindar, had fo prevailed with Hiers the 
itt, that of a tyrant they made him a juſt king : where 
Plats could Co to little with Dicny/cus, that he himſelf, 
o a Philoſopher, was made a ſlave. But who thould do 
tus. I confeis, ſhould require the objections made a- 
gaind Piss, with like cavilations againſt Philoſophers : 
as likewiſe one ſh04!d do, that Mould bid one read Phae. 
n or Symp; rum in Flad, or the ducourſe of love in 
#:2/2v, and fee whether any Puct do authorize 2+ 
bominaule Slituuets as tics do. 

Again, 
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Again, a man might aſk, out of what common. 
wealth Plato doth baniſh them? In ſooth, thence where 
he himſelf alloweth community of women. So as he. 
like, this baniſhment grew not for effeminate wanton- 
neſs, ſince little ſhould poetical /onners be hurtful, when 
a man might have what woman he liſted. But I honour 
philoſophical inſtructions, and bleſs the wits which bred 
them, ſo as they be not abſurd, which is likewiſe 
ſtretched to Poetry. Saint Paul himſelf fets a watch 
word upon Philaſaphy, indeed upon the abuſe. Sodoth 
Plato upon the abuſe, not upon Poetry. Plato found 
fault that the Poets of his time, filled the world with 
wrong opinions of the Gods, making light tales of that 
unſpotted eſſence; and therefore would not have the 
youth depraved with ſuch opinions. Herein may much 
de faid : Let this ſuffice; the Pzets did not induce ſuch 
opinions, but did imitate thoſe opinions already in- 
duced. For all the Greek ſtories can well teſtify, that 
the very religion of that time, ſtood upon many, and 
many faſhioned Gods: not taught ſo by Poets, but 
followed according to their nature of imitation. Who 
Iiſt may read in Plutarch, the diſcourſes of Iſs, and 
Ofris, of the cauſe why oracles ceaſed, of the divine 
providence, and ſec whether the Theology of that nati- 
on, ſtood not upon ſuch dreams, which the Poets indeed 
ſuperſtitiouſly obſerved. And truly fince they had not 
the light of Chriſt, did much better in it than the 
Philoſophers, who ſhaking off ſuperſtition, brought in 
Atheiſm. 

Plato, therefore, whoſe authority I had much rather 
jaſtly conſtrue, than unjuſtly refit, meant not in gene- 
ral-of Poets, in thoſe words of which Julius Scaliger 
faith ; Qua authoritate barbari quidam atque injipidi 
abuti velint ad Poetas Republica exigendos. But ply 
meant to drive out thoſe wrong opinions of the deity: 
whereof now, without farther law, Chriſtianity hath 
taken away all the hurtful belief, perchance as he 
thought, nouriſhed by then eſteemed Poets. Andaman 
need go no farther than to Plato himſelf, to know hu 
meaning: who in his dialogue called Ion, giveth high, 
and rightly, divine cemmendations unto Poetry. - — 
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Plato baniſhing the abuſe, not the thing, not baniſhing 
it, but giving duc honour to it, ſhall be our patron, 
and not our adverſary. For, indeed, I had rather, 
fince truly I may do it, ſhew their miſtaking of 
Plato, under whoſe lyon's ſkin they would moke an 
ak-like braying againſt Poi, than go about to over- 
throw his authority ; whom, the wiſer a man is, the 
more juſt cauſe he ſhall find to have in admiration : 

ally fince he attributeth unto Poeſ4 more than my 
ſelf do; namely, to be a very inſpiring of a divine 
force, far above man's wit, as in the forenamed dialogue 
is a 


rent. 
the other fide, who would ſhew the honours 
have been by the belt ſort of judgments granted them, 
2 whole ſea of examples would prefent themlel ves; 
Alexanders, Caeſars, Scipios, all tavourers of Poets : 
Lelius, called the Poman Socrates, himſelf a Poet ; 
ſo as part of Heautontimergumenon in Terence, was 
ſuppoſed to be made by him. And even the Greek 
Socrates, whom Apollo confirmed to be the only wiſe 
man, is ſaid to have ſpent part of his old time in put- 
ting Z#/op"s fables into verſe. And therefore, full evil 
ſhould it become his ſcholar Plato, to put ſuch words 
in his maſter's mouth againſt Poers. But what needs 
more? Ariſtotle writes the art of Poe; and why, if 
it mould not be written? Plutarch reacheth the uſe to 
be gathered of them, and how, if they ſhould not be 
read? And who reads Plutarch's either hiſtory or Phi- 
bfophy, hall find he trimmeth both their garments with 
gards of Poe/j. 

But I liſt not to deſend P22 with the help of his 
underling H:/oriographer. Let it ſuſhce to have mew- 
ed. it is a fit foil for praiſe to dwell upon, and what 
dupraiſe may ſet upon it, is either eaſily overcome, 
or transformed into ju commendation. So that fiance 
the excellencie of it may be fo eaſily and fo juſtly 
confirmed, and the low creeping objections ſo foon 
trodden down ; it not being an art of lics, but of true 

ine; not of effeminateneſs, but of notable ſtir- 
ring of courage; not of abuſing man's wit, but of 
irengthening man's wit; not baniſhed, but honoured 
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by Plato; let us rather plant more laurels for to ingar. 
land the Poets heads (which honour of being laureat, 
as beſides them only triumphant captains were, is a ſuf. 
ficient authority to ſhew the price they ought to be held 
in) than ſuffer the ill-favoured breath of ſuch 
ſpeakers once to blow upon the clear ſprings of Push. 

But fince I have run ſo long a carreer in this matter, 
methinks, before I give my pen a full ſtop, it ſhall he 
but a little more loſt time to inquire, why Exgland, the 
mother of excellent minds, ſhould be grown fo hard 2 
ſtep mother to Poets, who, certainly, in wit, oughtto 

is all others, ſince all only procee 's from their wit, 
ky indeed, makers of ihemictves, not takers of 
others. How can I but exclaun, 


Muſa mihi cauſas memora quo numine lay, 


Sweet Pos ſy, that hath anciently bad kings, emperore, 
ſenators, great captains, ivch +5, beides a thouſand o- 
thers, David. Adrian, Soptocles, Germanicus, not 
only to favour Pots, but tobe Poets : and of our near- 
er times, can preſen: for her patrou, a Robey? |. gef 
Sicily, the great king Francis or ©, ance, Kung 7 ans 
of Scotland; ſuch c rdinals as Pe % and 4; 
ſuch famous Pre ic hers and teu chars s Poza and anc- 
thon ; ſo learned phiufephers us Fr "0/2 Ins 1G ea. 
ger; ſo great orators as Pantarus and | uretus ; 7 Piek- 
cing wits as Ceorge Buchanan; fo grave counter. 7. a 
beſides many, but before all, that Tt of F g 
than whom. I think, that rem never brougat! n 
moreaccomp hed judgment, more firmly bude upon 
virtue ; I fay, thefe, with numbers of others, n only 
to read others P2eſies, but to pie for othe- reQding : 
that Poe, thus embraced. in all other pl s, thould 
only find, in our time, a hard welcome in E ud. 1 
think the very earth lamen it, and ther-fore decks 
our ſoil with fewer laurels ar it was accu med; for 
heretofore Pact have in and alfo flouriſhed, and 
which is to be noted, ever '1 thoſe times wher the trum- 
pet of Mars did found Icadeſt. And now, that an 


Over- 
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over-faint quietneſs ſhould ſeem to ſtrew the houſe for 
Puts, they are, almoſt, in as good reputation, as the 
Mountebanks at Venice. Truly. even that, as of the 
one fide it giveth great praiſe to Poi, which, like V- 
mus (but to better purpoſe) had rather be troubled in the 
net with Mars, than enjoy the homely quiet Fulcan; 
ſo ſerveth it for a peice of a reaſon, why they are leſs 
to idle England, which now can ſcarce endure 
pain of a pen. Upon this, neceſſarily followeth, 
that baſe men, with ſervile wits, undertake it, who 
think it enough if they can be rewarded of the printer : 
and ſo as Epami naudas is ſaid, with the honour of his 
virtue, to have made an office, by his exerciſing it, 
which before was contemptible, to become highly re- 
ſpeted ; fo theſe men, no mare but ſetting their names 
toit, by their own dilgracefulneſs, diſgrace the moſt 
graceful Po. For now, as if all the maſes were got 
with child, to bring torth baſtard Poets, without any 
commiſſion, they do poſt over the banks of Helicon, 
until they make the readers more weary than poſt- 
horſes ; while, in the mean time, they 


Di; meliore luto frxit precordia Titan, 


Are better content to ſuppreſs the out-flowings of their 
wit, than by publiſhing them tobe accounted knights 
of the ſame order. But I that, before ever I durſt aſpire 
unto the dignity, am admitted into the company of the 
Paper-blur rr, do find the very true cauſe of our want- 
ing eltimation, is want of Cefert, taking upon us to be 
Piers in deſpite of Pall. Now wherem we want de- 
fert, were a thank-worthy labour to expreſs. But if I 
knew , I ſhould have mended myſelf ; but as I never 
cefired the title, fo kave | negl-Ged the means to come 
by it, only, over-matſtered by ſome thoughts, I yielded 
an inl. y tribute unto them. Marry, they that delight 


in Poeſy itlelf, fhrould feck to know what they do: and 
how they do, eſpecially, look themſelves in an uuflat- 
tering glaſs of reaſon, if they be inclineable unto it. 
For Po mult nut be drawn by the ears, it mult be gent- 
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Iy led, or rather it muſt lead, which was partly the 
cauſe that made the ancient learned affirm, it was a di. 
vine, and no human skill, fince all other know 
he ready for any that have ſtrength of wit: A Far 
no induſtry can make, if his own gering be not carried 
into it. And therefore is an old proverb, Orator 
Poeta naſcitur. Vet confeſs I alwavs, that as the fer. 
tileſt ground muſt be manured, ſo muſt the higheſt fly. 
ing wit have a Dædalus to guide him. That Dedalu, 
they ſay, both in this, and in other, hath three wings 
to bear itſelf up into the air of due commendation : that 
is, Art, Imitation, and Exerciſe. But theſe, neither 
artificial rules, nor imitative patterns, we muſt cumber 
ourſelves withal. Exerciſe, indeed, we do, but that, 
very fore-backwardly ; for where we ſhould exerciſe to 
know, we exerciſe as having known; and fo is our 
brain delivered of much matter, which never was be- 
gotten by knowledge. For there being two principal 
parts, matter to be expreſſed by words, and words to 
expreſs the matter, in neither, we uſe art or imitation 
rightly. Our matter is 2»-4/ibet, indeed, though 
wrongly performii g Oc:4's verie : 


Duicguid conabor diccre, verſus crit. 


Never marſhalling it into any aſſured rank, that al- 
moſt, the readers cannot tell where to find themſelves. 

Chaucer, undoubtec!y , did excellently in his Troilus 
and Creta, of whom, truly, I know not whetker to 
marvel more, either that he, in that miſty time, 
could fee ſo clearly, or that we, in this clear age, go ſo 
ftumblingly after him. Yet had ke great wants, fit to 
be forgiven in fo great an antiquity. I account The Mir- 
ror of Magiſtrates, meetly furniſhed of beautiful parts. 
And in the Earl of Sars Lyricks, many things taſting 
of a noble birth, and worthy of a noble mind. The 


Shepherd's Kalander * hath much Pectry in his Ec- 
logues, indeed, worthy the reading, if 4 be not ce- 
CCl 
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That ſame framing of his ſtile to an old ruſtick 
I dare not allow: fince neither Thencritus in 
Greeb, Virgil in Latin, nor Sannazara in Italian, did 
affect it. Beſides theſe, I do not remember to have 
ſeen but few (to ſpeak boldly) printed that have poeti- 
cal finews in them. For proof whereof, let but moſt 
of the verſes be put in proſe, and then ask the meaning, 
and it will be found, that one verſe did but beget ano- 
ther, without ordering, at the firſt, what ſhould be at 
the laſt, which becomes a confuſed maſs of words, 
with a tinkling ſound of rhyme, barely accompanied 
with reaſon. Oar tragedies and comedies, not without 
cauſe, cried out againſt, obſerving rules neither of ho- 
neſt civility, nor skilful poetry. Excepting Gb, * 
(again I ſay of thoſe that I have ſeen} which notwith- 
ftanding, as it is full of ſtately ſpeeches, and well foun- 
ding phraſes, climbing to the height of S-»--a his ſtile, 
and as full of notable morality, which it doth moſt de- 
lightfully teach, and fo obtain the very end of P, 
yet in truth, it is very defectuous in the circumſtances, 
which grieves me, becauſe it might not remain 25 an 
exact model of all tragedies. For it is faulty both in 
place and time, the two necefary companions of all 
corporal actions. For where the ſtage ſhou'd always re- 
preſent but one place; and che uttermoſt time preſuppo- 
led in it, ſhould be, both by 4rifet/'s precept. and 
common reaſon, but one da; there are beth many days 
and many places, inartificially imagined. 


Put 


— 


* This play was written by TxoMuAS SaACKviILE, 
Eſq; (afterward: Lord BucknursT, and Farl of 
DoxstT) and Mr. Two 1s Nor rox. It was firlt 
printed in the year 1565. under the title of FERREx 
and Po REX; but in 1590, it was changed to that of 
The Tragedy of Gogo pc. It was prefented by the 

tlemen of the Inner- ber de, before Queen Eurz a- 
BETH, and accounted an excclicnt piece. See tbe poeti- 
al Regiſter, p. 193. 
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But if it be fo in Gorboduc, how much more in al} 
the reſt ? where you ſhall have ia of the one fide, ang 
Africk of the other, and ſo many other under king. 
dams, that the player, when he comes in, muſt ever 
begin with telling where he is, or elle the tale will no 
be conceived. Now, you ſhall have three ladies walk 
to gither flowers, and then we malt believe the ſage to 
be a garden. By-and-by, we hear news of a ſhipwreck 
in the fame place, then we are to blame if we 
it not for a rock. Upon the back of that, comes out 
2 hideous monſter with fire and imoke, and then the 
miſerable beholders are bound to tike it for a cave; 
while, in the mean time, two armies fly in, repreſent 
ed with four ſwords and bucklers, and then, what hard 
heart will nor receive it for a pitched field: 

Now of time, they are much more liberal : For or- 
dinary it is, that two young princes fall in love; after 
many traverſes, ſhe is got with child, delivered of a 
fair boy, he is loſt, groweth a man, falleth in love, 
and is ready to get another child; and all this in two 
hours fpace : which, how abſurd it is in ſenſe, even 
ſe may imagine: and art hath raught, and all anci- 
ent examples juitified, and at this day, the ordinary 
players in Zta/y will not err in. Ver wil ſome bing 
in an example of Eznuch in Terence, that contaimein 
matter of two day, ye: far ſhort of twenty years. True 
it is; and ſo was it to be played in two days, and {9 
fitted to the time it ſet forth. And though Plaztu: 
have in one place done amil, laut us hit it with him, and 
not mils with him. 

But they will fav, How then hal! we ſet forth a 
ſtory which contains both many places and many times! 
And do they not know, that a tragedy is tied to the 
laws of poeſy, and not of hiſtory, not bound to follow 
the ſtory, but having liberty either to feign a quite 
new matter, or to frame the hiſtory to the moſt tragi- 
cal convenience? Again, many things may be told, 
— cannot be ſhewed : if they know 2 — 

ixt reporting and ſenting. As for examp 
I may ſpeak, — 1 — ton of Peru, and in ſpeech 
digreſs from that, to the deſcription of m——_ 
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afion, I cannot repreſent it, without Pacolet's horſe - 
And ſo was the manner the ancients took by ſome Nun- 
tins, to recount things done in former time, or other 


— if they will repreſent an hiſtory, they muſt 
not (as Horace faith) begin abowe, but they muſt come 
to the principal point of that one action which th 
will repreſent. By example this will be beſt expreſſed. 
I have a ſtory of young Polydorus, delivered, for ſafety's 
fake, with great riches by his father Priamnus, to Po- 
hmnefter king of Thrace, in the Trojan war time. He, 
after ſome years, hearing of the overthrow of Priamns, 
for to make the treaſure his own, murdereth the child ; 
the body of the child is taken up, Eecnbe, ihe, the 
{me day, findeth a ſleight to be revenged molt cruelly 
of the tyrant. Where, now, would one of our trage- 
dy-writers begin, but with the delivery of the child ? 
Then ſhould he fail over into Thrace, and fo ſpend I 
know not how many years, and travel numbers of places. 
But where doth Euripides ? Even with the finding of 
the body, lezving the reſt to be told by the fpirit of 
Palydorus. This needs no farther to be enlarged ; the 
dulleſt wit may conceive it. 

But beſides theſe groſs abſurdities, how all their plays 
be neither right tragedic-, nor right comedies, miugling 
kings and clowns, not becauſe the matter fo carrieth, 
but thruſt in the clown by head and ſhoulders, to play a 
part in majeftical matters, with neither decency nor diſ- 
cretion: fo as neither the admiration and commilera- 
ton, nor the right ſportfulneſs, is by their mongrel 
agi comedy obtained. I know Apulcizs did ſomewhat 
o, but that is a thing recounted with {pace of time, 
not reprelented in one moment: and I know the ancients 

ve one or two example: of tragi-· comedics, as Plautus 
hath Amphytrio. But if we mark them well, we ſhall 
ind, that they never, or very daintily, match horn- 
pipes and funerals. So falleth it out, that having, in- 
deed, no right comedy in that comical part of our tra- 
gedy, we have nothing but ſcurrility, unworthy of any 
chaſte ears, or ſome extream ſhew of doltiſhnefs, indeed, 
dt to lift up a loud laughter, and nothing elſe : 2 
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the whole tract of a comedy ſhould be full of deli 
as the tragedy ſhould be ſtill maintained in a well raiſed 
ration. 

But our comedians think there is no delight without 
laughter, which is very wrong ; for though laughter 
may come with delight, yet cometh it not of delight, 
as though delight ſhould be the cauſe of laughter; but 
well may one thing breed both together. Nay, in them- 
ſelves, they have, as it were, a kind of contrariety, 
For delight we ſcarcely do, but in things that have 2 
conveniency to ourſelve:, or to the general nature. 
Laughter almoſt ever cometh of thing: moſt diſprepor- 
tioned to ourſelves and nature: Delight hath « joy in it 
either permanent or prelent: Laughter hath only a 
ſcornful tickling. For example. we are raviſhed with 
delight to ſee a fair woman, and yet are far from being 
moved to laughter: We laugh at deformed creatures, 
* herein, certainly, we cannot delight; We delight in 
good chances : We laugh at miſchances: We delight to 
hear the happineſs of our friends and country, at which 
he were worthy to be laughed at, that would laugh: 
We ſhali, contrarily, ſometimes laugh to find a matter 
quite miſtaken, and go down the hill againſt the byaſs; 
in the mouth of ſume ſuch men, as tor the reſpect of 
them, one ſhall be keartily forry, he cannot chule but 
laugh, and ſo is rather pained than delighted with laugh- 
ter. Yet deny I not, but that they may go well toge- 
ther; for, as in Alexander: picture well ſet out, we de. 
light without laughter, and in twenty mad anticks we 
laugh without delight: fo in Hercules, painted with his 
great beard and furious countenance, in woman's ature, 
ipinning at O-phale's commandment, it breeds both de- 
light and laughter; for the repreſenting of io ſtrange 2 
power in love, procures delight, and the ſcornfulnels dt 
the action ſtirreth laughter. 

But I ſpeak to this purpoſe, that all the end of the 
comical part be not upon Ech ſcornful matters as fiir 
laughter only, but mix with it that delightful teaching, 
which is the end of Poi. And the great fault, eve 
in that point of laughter, and forbidden plaiuly by 47. 


fatle, is, that they tir laughter in ſinful things, _ 
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are rather execrable than ridiculous, or in miſerable, 
which are rather to be pitied than ſcorned. For what 
is it to make folks gape at a wretched beggar, and a 
ly clown: or, againſt the law of hoipitality, to 


jeſt at ſtrangers, becauſe they (perl; not Eg fo well 


+ we do? What do we learn, fince it is certain, 


NI habet inſelix pauper!n: . ' = e in e, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit ? 


But rather a buſy loving courtier, and a heartleſs threat- 
ning Thra/s ; a ſelf-wiſe tceming {choolmaiter ; a wry» 
transformed traveller: theſe, if we faw walk in ſtage 
names, which we play naturally, therein were delight- 
ful laughter, and teaching delightfulneis ; as in the o- 
ther, the tragedies of F:chanar do juſtly bring forth a 
divine admiration. 

Put I have laviſhed out too many words of this play- 
matter; I do it, becauſe, as they are excellent parts of 
Pacſe, fo is there none fo much uſed in England, and 
none can be more pitifully abuſed ; which, like an un- 
mannerly daughter, ſne ing a bad education, cauſeth 
her mother Po honeſty to be called in queſtion. 

Other ſorts of Poetry, almoſt, have we none, but that 
Lyrical kind of fongs and toanets, * which, if the Lord 
gave us fo good mi ds, how well it might be employed, 
and with how heave.ily fruits, both private and publick, 
in ſinging the praiſes of the immortal beauty, the im- 
mortal goudneis of that God, who giveth us hands to 
write, and wits to conceive; of which we might well 
want words, but never matter; of which we could turn 
our eyes to nothing, but we ſhould ever have new bud- 
ding occaſions. 

Eut, truly, many of ſuch writings as come under the 
banner of unreſiſtable love, if 1 were a miſtreſs, would 
never perſuade me they were in love; fo coldly they 
apply fiery ſpeeches, as men that had often read lovers 
writings, and fo caught up certain ſwelling phraſes, 
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* The PsALus of Davio. 
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which hang like a man that once told me, N- 
wind was at North-weſt and by South, becauſe he would 
be ſure to name winds enough, than that, in truth, they 
feel thoſe paſſions, which eafily, as I think, may be 
bewrayed by that ſame forcibleneſs, or Energ:a (as the 
Greeks call it) of the writer. But let this be a ſufficient, 
though ſhort note, that we miſs the right uſe of the ma- 
terial point of Poe. 

Now for the outhde of it, which is words, or (as I 
may term it) Diction, it is even well worſe : ſo is it the 
honey-flowing matron E/oquence, apparelled, or rather 
diſguiſed in a courtezan-like painted aſiectation. One 
time with fo far-fetcht words that many ſcem monſters, 
but moſt ſeem ſtrangers to any poor Erzlifmar : 
Another time with courſing of a letter, as if they were 
bound to follow the method of a dictio : Ano- 
ther time with figures and flowers, extreamly winter- 


But I would this fault were only pecul:ar to verſifiers, 
and had not as large poſſeſſion among proſe-printers : 
and, which is to be marvelled, among many ſcholars, 
and, which is to be pitied, among ſome preachers. 
Truly, I could wiſh, if at leaſt I might be ſo bold to 
wiſh, in a thing beyond the reach of ray capacity, the 
diligent imitators of T] and Demeſt/encr, moſt wor- 
thy to be imitated, did not io much keep \ izo/ian pa- 
per-books of their f,gures and phraſes, as by attentive 
tranſlation, as it were, devour them whole, and make 
them wholly theirs. For now they caſt ſugar and ſpice 
upon every diſh that is ſerved at the table : like thoſe 
Indians, not content to wear ear-rings, at the fit and 
natural place of the ears, but they thruſt jewels 
through their noſe and lips, becauſe they will be ſure to 
be fine. Tully, when he was to drive out Ca. ue, as it 
were with a thunderbolt of eloquence, often uſeth the 
figure of repetition, as Fivit & wincit, ims in ſenatum 
dent, imo in ſenatum wenit, S. Indecd i 
with a well-grounded rage, he would have his words 
{as it were) double out of his mouth, and fo do that 
artificially, which we ſee men in choler do naturally. 
And we having noted the grace of thoſe words — 
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in ſometimes to a familiar epiſtle, when it were 
too much choler to be cholerick. 

How well flore of Similiter Cadences doth found 
with the gravity of the pulpit, I would not invoke De- 

eres foul to tell. who with a rare daintinefs uſeth 
them. Truly, they have made me think of the bi- 

that with too much ſubtlety would prove two e 
three, and though he might be counted a hier, had 
none for his labour. So theſe men bringing in ſuch a 
kind of eloquence, well may they obtain an opinion of 
n ſeeming fineneſs, but perſuade few, which ſhould be 
the end of their fineneſs. 

Now for ſi militude in certain printed diſcourſes, I 
think all herbs liſts, all lories of beaſts, fowls and fiſhes 
are rilled up, that they may come in multitudes to wait 
cron any of our conceits, which certainly is as abſurd 
a ſurfeit to the ears as is poſſible. For the force of a 
ſmilitude not being to prove any thing to a contrary 
difputer, but only to explain to 2 willing hearer, when 
tkztis done, the reſt is a moſt tedious pratling, rather 
orerſwaying the memory from the purpoſe whereto 
they were applied, than any whit informing the judg- 
ment, already either ſatisfied, or by ſimilitudes not to 
be ſatisfied. 

For my part, I do not doubt, when Aatonius and 
Craſſus, the great forefathers of Cicers in eloquence, the 


dene (as C:cero reſtifieth of them) pretended net to know 


at, the other not to ſet by it, becauſe with a plain ſen- 
ibleneſs they might win credit of popular ears, which 
crecit is the neareſt fiep to perſuaſion. (which perſuaſion 
the chief mark of oratory) I do not doubt, I ſay, 
bat that they uſed theſe knacks very ſparingly ; which 


| Vhodeth generally uſe, any man may fee, doth dance 


to his own muſick, and ſo to be noted by the audience, 
more careful to ſpeak curiouily than truly. Undoubt- 
edly (at leaſt to my opinion undoubtediy) I have found 
n diverſe ſmall-learned courtiers a more ſound ſtile, 
wan in ſome profeſſors of learning ; of which I can 
guels no other cauſe, but that the courtier following 
that which by practice he findeth fitteſt to nature, there- 


u (though he know it not) doth according to art, though 
not 
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not by art : where the other, uſing art to ſhew art, and 
not hide art (as in theſe caſes he do) flieth from 
nature, and indeed abuſeth art. 

But what? methinks I deſerve to be pounded for 
ſtray ing from Poetry to Oratory : but both have ſuch an 
affinity in the wordiſh conſiderations, that I think this 
digreſſion will make my meaning receive the fuller un- 
derſtanding: which is not to take upon me to teach Puer; 
how they ſhould do, but only finding myſelf ſick among 
the reſt, to ſhew ſome one or two {pots of the common 
infection grown among the moſt part of writers; that, 
acknowledging ourſelves ſomewhat awry, we may bend 
to the right uſe both of matter and manner: Whereto 
our language giveth us great occaſion, being, indeed, 
capable of any excellent exerciſing of it. I know ſome 
will ſay, it is a mingled language: And why not ſo 
much the better, taking the beſt of both the other? 
Another will ſay, it wanteth grammar. Nay, truly, 
it hath that praiſe that it wants not ; for 

mar it might have, but needs it not, being ſo 
eaſy in itſelf, and ſo void of thoſe cumberſome differences 
of Caſes, Genders, Moods, and Ten/es, which, I think, 
was a piece of the tower of Babylan's curſe, that a man 
ſhould be put to ſchool! to learn his mother tongue. But 
for the uttering ſweetly and properly the conceit of the 
mind, which 1s the end of ſpeech, that hath it equally 
with any other tongue in the world, and is particularly 
happy in compoſitions of two or three words together, 
near the Greek, far beyond the Latin, which is one of 
the greateſt beauties can be in a language. 

Now of verſifying, there are two forts, the one an- 
tient, the other modern; the antient marked the quan- 
tity of each {yllable, and according to that framed his 
verſe ; the modern, obſerving only number, with ſome 

of the accent, the chief life of it ſtandeth in that 


like ſounding of the words, which we call rhime. Whe- 
ther of theſe be the more excellent, would bear many 
ſpeeches, the antient, no doubt, more fit for muſick, 
both words and time obſerving quantity, and more fit 
lively to expreſs diverſe paſhons by the low or lofty 
ſound of the well-weighed fyllable. The latter — 
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viſe, with his rhime ftriketh a certain muſick to the 
ar; and, in fine, fince it doth delight, though by ano- 
ther way, it obtaineth the fame purpoſe, 
in either ſweetneſs, 13 wanting — neither - 

rauly, the Engli#, before any vulgar language, 
oP is fit hy both ſorts ; for, fn ing ths 
halian is ſo full of vowels, that it muſt ever be cum- 
bred with Eins. The Dutch fo, of the other fide, 
with conſonants, that they cannot yield the ſweet Hiding 
it for a verſe. The French, in his whole language, 
hath not one word that hath his accent in the laſt ſyl- 
lable, ſaving two, called Antepenultima ; and little 
more hath the Span;/h, and therefore very graceleſly 
may they uſe Darier. The Eng/7 is ſubject to none 
of theſe deſects. Now for rhime, though we do not 
obſerve quantity, yet we obſerve the accent very pre- 
ciely, which other languages either cannot do, or will 
not do ſo abſolutely. That cura, or breathing-place, 
in the midſt of the verſe, neither [ta/:ar nor Spaniſh 
have, the French, and we never almolt fail of. Laſtly, 
even the very rhime itſelf the /ta//an cannet put in 
the laſt ſyllable, by the Frerch named the Maſculine 
rhime, but ſtill in the next to the lat, which the Frencs 
call the Female; or the next before that, which the 
halian call“ Sdrnccirle : the example of the former, is 


Nun, Surno; of the Siruccivla, is Femina, Seming. 


The French, on the other fide, hath both the Male, as 
Bon, Son, and the Female, as Plaiſe, Taiſe ; but the 
Sdaccicla he hath not: where the EAN hath all 
three, as Das, True, Father, Rather, Ilatian, Pati, 
wth much more which might be faid, but that already 
| find the triflings of this diſcourſe is much too much 


so that fince the ever praiſe-worthy Pe is full of 
vive, breeding delighiinlueſo, and void of no gift that 
ought to be in the noble name of learning ; nnce the 

laid agalnſt it are either falſe or feeble ; tiave the 


OO — — 


—— 


— 


bat e. The eiſy /id.»7 of words of three, or more, 
es. 
Vor. III. 1 cauſe 
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cauſe why it is not eſtcemed in England, is the fault of 
png not poets : Since, laſtly, our tongue is moſt 

to honour Pech, and to be honoured by Push; l 
conjure all that have had the evil luck to read this 
— rr. mine, even in the name of the nine 
Muſes, no more to {corn the ſacred myſteries of Poej 
no more to laugh at the name of Poets, as though they 
were next inheritors to fools ; no more to jeſt at the re. 
verend title of a rhimer, but to believe, with Ariflotls, 
That they were the ancient treaſures of the Grecian; di- 
vinity To believe, with Bembus, That they were fr 
bringers in of all civility ; To believe, with Scaliger, 
That no Philgſipher's precepts can ſooner make you an 
honeſt man, than the reading of Virgil; To believe, 
with Clauſerus, the tranſlator of Cornutzs, That it 
pleaſed the heavenly deity by Heſiad and Homer, under 
the veil of fables, to give us all knowledge, Lozick, 
Rhetorick, Philoſophy — and Moral, and Quid 
non? To believe, with me, That there are many my- 
ſteries contained in Poetry, which of purpoſe were writ- 
ten darkly, leſt by prophane wits it ſbould be abuſed: 
To believe, with Landin, That they are fo beloved of 
the gods, that whatſoever they write, proceeds of a di- 
vine fury. Laſtly, To believe tizzmielves, when they 
tell you, They will make you immortal by their 
verſes. 

Thus doing. your names ſha!l flouriſh in the printers 
mops: Thus doing, you ſhall be of kin to many a poe- 
tical preface: Thus doing, you ſhall be mot fair, moſt 
rich, moſt wiſe, moſt all; You ſhall dwell upon ſuper- 
latives: Thus doing, though you be Libertius parre 
aatus, you ſhall ſuddenly grow 77-rculca proles. 


Ci quid mea Carmina poſſunt. 


Thus doing, your foul ſhall be placed with Dantes 
Beatrix, or Firgit's Auchiſes. 

But if (fie of ſuch a But / ) you be barn ſo near the 
dull-making Cataract of Nilus, that you cannot hear 
the planet - like muſick of Poetry; if you have ſo earth- 
creeping a mind, that it cannot lift itſelf up * 


AND 


EXFS CS & £09 


OVING in truth, and fain in verſe my love 
to ſhow, 
That ſhe, dear ſhe ' might take ſome plea- 
ſure of my pain 
Pleaſure might cauſe her read, reading might 
1 — her know, i, 
Knowledge might pity win, and pit ce obtain 
I ſought fit words to — the blaclceſt 4 wee, 
Studying inventions fine, ker wits to entertain: 
turning others leaves, to fee if thence would flow 
Some _ and fruitful ſhowers upon my fun- burn d 


—— I — 
I * 


Ns This piece is reputed to have been written in com- 
pliment to the lady Rien, who is ſhadowed under the 
name of Puiroc tz inthe Ancapta. It was firſt 


Pack, ; in Quarto, 1591. On it the Excellency of fact 
is 


cancluded, Sce Woodp's 4ther. Oxon. p. - | 
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| jut words came halting forth, wanting invention's ſtay, 
Invention, nature's child, fled ſtep dame ftudy's 
blows, 
And others feet ſtill ſeem'd but ſtrangers in my way. 
Thus, great with child to ſpeak, and helpleſs in m 
throws, 
ing my truant pen, beating myſelf for ſpite, 
2 ſaid my mule to me, look in thy heart, and 
write. 


II. 


| Notatfr# ght, nor with a dribbed ſhot, 
love gave the wound, which, while I breache, wil 
bleed ; 
ZJut known worth did in mine of time proceed, 
Till, by degrees, it had full conqueit got. 
I aw, and lik d; I lik'd, but loved not; 
Ilov d, but ſtraight did not what /ave decreed : 
At length, to bes decrees, I, forc'd, agrees, 
Yet, with repining at fo partial lot. 


Now, ev'n, that foot ſtep of loſt liberty 
|s gone, and now, like ſlave- born Muſcevit, 
eall it praiſe to ſufter tyranny ; 
And now employ the remnant of my wit, 
To make mytelf believe, that all is well, 
While, with a feeling ill, I paint my hell. 


III. 


Let dainty wits cry cn the ſiſtere nine, 
Tiat, bravely ma K d, their fancies may be told: 

Or, Pindar's apes, flaunt they in phraſes fine, 
Enam'ling viith py'd flowers, their thoughts of gold. 

Orelſe, let them in ſtatelier glory ſhine, 

dling new found troops, with problems old: 

Or, with Arange fimiles, inrich each line, 

Of herbs, or beatts, which 1:4” or Africt hold. 
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For me, in ſooth, no muſe but one I know, 
Phraſes and problems from my reach do grow, 

And ſtrange things coſt too dear for my poor fp'rits, 
How then ? even thus, in Scella's face I read, 
What love and beauty be, then all my deed 

But copying is, what in her nature writes, 


IV. 


Virtue, alas ! now let me take ſome ref, 
Thou ſett'ſ a bait betwixt my will and wit, 

If vain love have my fimple foul oppreſs'd, 
Leave what thou likeſt not, deal not thou with it. 
Thy ſcepter uſe in ſome old Cat's breaſt; 

Churches, or ſchools, are for thy ſeat more fit : 

I do confeſs, pardon a fault confeſs'd. 

My mouth too tender is for thy hard bit. 


But. if that needs thou wilt uſurping be, 
The little reaſon that is left in me, 

And ſtill th' effect of thy perſuaſions prove, 
I fwear, my heart ſuch one ſhall ſhew to thee, 
That ſhrines in fleſh ſo true a deity, 

That Virtuc, thou thyſelf ſhalt be in love. 


N. 


It is moſt true, that eyes are form'd to ſerve 
The inward light ; and, that the heav'nly part 
Ought to be king, from whoſe rules who do ſwerve, 
Rebels to Nature, ſtrive for their own ſmart. 
It is moſt true, what we call Cupid's dart, 
An image is, which for ourſelves we carve ; 
And, fools, adore in temple of our heart, 


Till that good god, make church, and church men, 
ftarve, 


True 
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True, that true beauty virtue is, indeed, 
Whereof this beauty can be but a ſhade, 

Which, elements, with mortal mixture breed: 
True, tat, on earth, we are but pilgrims made, 

And ſhould, in ſoul, up to our country move; 

True! and yet true, that I muſt Si love. 


VI. 
Some lovers ſpeak, when they their muſes entertain, 


Of hopes begot by tear, of wort not what deſires, 
Of force of heav'nly beams infuſing helliſh pain, 


0 living deaths, dcar wounds, fair ſtorms, and freez- 


ing Fre: 
Some che his long in 7owe, and Jewe's ftrange tales 
atLires, 
Border'd with bulls and ſwans, powder'] with golden 
rain: 
Another, humbler wit, to ſhepherd's pipe retires, 
Yet, hiding royal blood, fuil oft, in rural vein. 


Toſome, a ſweeteſt plaint, a ſweeteſt ſtile affords, 
While _ 2 out his ink, and fighs breath out his 
words; 
His paper pale deſpair, and pain his pen doth move: 
i canſpeak what I feel, and feel as much as they, 
But think, that all the map of my ſtate I Citplay, 
_ tremblicg voice brings forth, that I do 94 
ve. 


VII. 


When nature made her chief work, Sella eyes, 
In colour black, why wrap'd ſhe beams ſo bright? 
Would ſhe, in beamy black, like painter wiſe, 
Frame daintieft luſtre, mix'd of ſhades and light ? 
Or, did ſhe, elſe, that ſober hue deviſe, 
Inobje& beſt, to knit and th our ſight, 
Leſt, if no veil theſe brave gleams did diſguiſe, 


They, ſun- like, ſhould more dazle chan delight ? 
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Or, would ſhe her mirac'lous power ſhow, 
That, whereas black ſeems beauty's contrary, 
She ! even in black, doth make all beauty flow ? 
Both fo, and thus, ſhe, minding /zve, ſhould be 
Plac'd ever there, gave him his mourning weed, 
To honour all ckeir deaths, who for her bleed. 


VIII. 


Lowe, born in Greece, of late fled from his native place, 
Forc'd, by tedious proof, that 7arki+ harden'd heart 
Is no fit mark to pierce with his fine pointed dart, 

And, pleas'd with our ſoft peace, fiaid here his fly- 

ing race, 

But, finding theſe north climes do coldly him embrace, 
Not us'd to frozen clips, he ſtrave to find ſome part, 

W here, with moit eaſe and warmth, he might employ 
his dart; 

At length, he pearch'd himſelf in Scella's joyful face; 

' VWhoſefair fin, beamy eyes, like morning ſun on ſnow, 
Deceiv'd the quaking boy, who thought, from fo pure 
light, 

Efceis of lively heat, muſt needs in nature grow. 
But ſhe ! moſt fair, moſt cold, made him thence take 

his flight 

To 2 heart, where, wh.le ſome firebrand: he 

did lay, 
Burnt, un wares, his wings, and cannot fly away. 


IX. 


Queen Firtue's court, which ſome call Sella's face, 
Prepaid by nature's choiceſt furniture, 
Hath his front built of alabaſter pure ; 
Gold is the covering of that ſtately place. 
The door, by which, ſometimes, comes forth her grace, 
| Red porphyr is, which lock of pearl makes ſure ; 
Whoſe porches rich (which name of cheeks endure) 
Marble, mix d red, and white, do interlace. 


The 


ice, 
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windows now, thro” which this heav'n! uu 
22 the world, and can find nothing fc : 


Which dare claim from thoſe lights the name of beſt, 
Of touch they are, that, without touch, doth touch, 
Which Cupid's ſelf, from beauty's mind did draw : 
Of touch they are, and, poor I' am their ſtraw. 


X, 


Reaſon ! in faith, thou art well ſerv d, that ſtill 


' Would'it brabl ing be with ſenſe and love in me; 


[ rather wiſh'd thee climb the muſes hill; 
Or reach the fruit of nature's choiceſt tree; 
Or ſeek heav'ns courte, or heav'ns inſide to fee : 
Why thouldit thou toil our thorny foil to till? 
Leave ſenſe, and thoſe which ſenſes objects be, 
Deal thou with powers of thoughts, leave love to will. 


But thou wouldit needs fight, both with love and ſenſe, 
With ſword of wit, giving wounds of diſpraiſe, 
Till down-right blows did foil thy cunning fence ; . 
for ſoon as they ſtruck thee with Sas rays, 
Reaſon, thou kneeld it, aud effered"lt ſtraight tg. 
prove, 


By reaton good, good readon her to love. « 


= 


4 
* 


XI. 2 


In truth, O love, with what a beyiſh kind 
Thou doſt proceed, in thy moſt ſerious ways, 
That when the heav'n to thee his beſt diſplays, 

Yet of that belt, thou leav'it the beſt behind: 

For, like a child, that ſome fair book doth find, 
With gilded leaves, or colour'd velum plays, 

Ur, at the moſt, on ſome fine picture itays, 
ut never heeds the fruit of writer's mind: 
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So when thou faw'ſt, in nature's cabinet, 
Stella, thou ſtraight look'ſ babies in her eyes, 
In her cheeks pit, thou did'ſt thy pitfold ſet, 
And in her breaſt, bo-peep, or couching, lies, 
Playing, and ſhining in each outward part; 
But, fool! ſeek'ſt not to get into her heart. 


XII. 


Capid, becauſe thou ſhin'ſt in Scella's eyes, 
That from her looks, thy dances none ſcapes free, 
That thoſe lips ſwell'd, fo full of thee they be, 
That her fweet breath, makes oft thy flames toriſe, 
That in her breaſt thy pap well ſugar'd lies, 
'That her grace, gracious makes thy wrongs, that ſhe, 
What words ſoe er ſhe ſpeak, perſuades for thee, 
That her clear voice litts thy fame to the skies. 


Thou counteſt Sella thine, like thoſe whoſe powers 
Having got up a breach by fighting well, 
Cry, Victory! this fair day all is ours! 
O no, her heart is ſuch a citadel, 
So fortified with wit, ſtor'd with diſdain, 
That to win it, is all the ſkill and pain. 


XIII. 


Phæbus was judge between 7 ove, Mars, and Loxe, 
Of thoſe three gods, whole arms the faireſt were: 
Fove's golden ſhield did eagles ſables bear, 

W hoie talons held young Ganymede above: 

But i vert field Mars bore a golden ſpear, 

W hich through a bleeding heart his point did ſhove ? 

Each had his creff, Mars carry'd Venus” glove, 
Je, on his helm, the thunder-bolt did rear. 


Cupid 


TE, 


ove ? 


Cupid 
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Cupid then ſmiles, for on his cref there lies 
Stellas fair hair, her face he makes his td, 
Where roſes gu/es are borne in f/ver field. 

Phabus drew wide the curtains of the skies, 
To blaze thefe laſt, and ſware devoutly then, 
The firſt, thus match'd, were ſcantly gentlemen. 


XIV. 


Alas ! have I not pain enough, my friend, 
Upon whole breaſt a fiercer gripe doth tire, 
Than did on him who firſt ftole down the hire, 

While Love on me doth all his quiver ſpend ; 
But with your rhubarb words ye muſt contend, 

Togrieve me worſe, in ſaying, that defire 

Doth plunge my well form'd ſoul even in the mire * 
Of finful thoughts, which do in ruin end ? 


If that be fin which doth the manners frame, 
Well ftaid with truth in word, and taith, of deed, . 
Ready of wit, and fearing nought but ſhame ; 
if that be fin, which in fd hearts doth breed 
A loathing of all looſe unchaſtity, 
Then love is fn, and let me finful be. 


X Y . 


You that do ſearch for every pmling ſpring. 
V. hich from the ribs of old Parnaſſus flows, 
And ev'ry flower. not ſweet, perhaps, which grows 

Near there-abouts, into our Poviy-ring. 

You that do Dies inan s method bring 

Into your rhymes, running in rathag rows; 

You that peor Petrarch's long deeraſed woes, 
uh neve-burn fighs, and denizen'd wit to ling : 
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You take wrong , thoſe far fetch'd be 

As do Saf inward touch, W 
And ſure, at length, ſtoll'n s will come to 

But if (both for your love . name 

You ſeek to nurſe at fulleſt breaſts of fame, 
Stella behold, and then begin t indite. 


XVI. 


In nature, apt to like, when I did ſee, 
Beauties, which were of many carets fine, 
My boiling ſp'rits, did thither ſoon incline ; 

And, Love! I thought that I was full of thee; 
But, finding not thoſe reſtleſs flames in me, 

Which others ſaid, did make their ſouls to pine, 

I thought thoſe babes of ſome pin's hurt did whine, 
By my foul judging what love's pain might be: 


But while I, fool ! thus with this lion play'd, 
Mine eyes (Hall I fay curſt, or ble?) beheld 
Stella; now ſtie is nam'd, need more be faid ? 
In her fight, I a leſſun new have ſpeld; 
I now have learn'd Love right. and learn'd ev'n ſo, 


As who, by being poiſon d, doth poiſon know. 
XVII. 


His mother dear, Capid offended late, 
Becaule that Mars, grown ſlacker in her love, 
With pricking ſhot, he did not throughly move, 
To keep the pace of their firſt loving ſtate, 
The boy refus'd for fear of Mass hate, 
Who threatned ſtripes, if he his wrath did prove; 
But ſhe, in chafe, him from her lap did ſhove, 
Brake bow, brake ſhafts, while Cupid weeping fat; 


"Till thar his grandame Nature, pitying it, 
Of Stella's brows made him two better bows, 
And in her eyes, of arrows infinite: 

O how for joy he leaps ] O how he crows! 


And 


ht; 


| 
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And ſtraight therewith, like wags new got to 
Falls — turns, and I was in his way. * 


XVIII. 


With what ſharp checks I in myſelf am ſhent, 
When into reaſon's audit I do go: 
And by juſt compts myſelf a bankrupt know 

Of all thoſe goods, which heav'n to me hath lent: 
Urable quite to pay even nature's rent, 

Which unto it by birthright I do owe: 
And. which is worſe, no good excuie can ſhow, 


Aut that my wealth I have molt idly ſpent ? 


My youth doth waſte, my knowledge brings forth 
toys, 
My wit doth ftrive thoſe paſſions to defend, 
Which, for reward, ſpoil it with vain 
I ſee, my courſe to loſe myſelf doth bend: 
[ ſee and yet no greater ſorrow take, 


Than that I loſe no more for Srella's ſake. 
XIX. 


On Capid's bow how are my heart-ſtrings bent, 
That ſee my wreck, and yet embrace the ſame ? 
When moſt I glory, then I feel moit ſhame: 

I willing run, yet while I run, repent; 

My belt wit: till their own diſgrace invent: 
My very ink turns ſtraight to Sella's name; 

And yet my words, as them my pen doth frame, 

Adviſe themſelves that they are vainly ſpent 


For though ſhe paſ all things, yet what is all 
That unto me, who fare like him that both 

Looks to the ſkies, and in a ditch doth fall ? 
O let me prop my mind yet in his growth, 


| And not in nature, for belt fruits unkt : 


Scholar, faith Love, bend hitherward your wit. 


Fly, 
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XX. 


Fly, fly, my friends, I have my death's wound! fly, 
See there that boy, that murdering boy, I fay, 

Who, like a thief, hid in dark buſh, doth lie, 
Till bloody bullet get him wrongful prey. 

So, tyrant he, no fitter place could ipy, 
Nor fo fair level in ſo ſecret ſtay, 

As that ſweet black which veils che heavenly eye: 
There himtelf with his ſhot he clole doth lay. 


Poor paſſenger ! paſs now thereby I did; 

And ſtaid, pleas'd wich the proſpect of the place; 
While that black hue from mc the bad gueit hid: 

But firaight I faw moons uf 11ghtning grace; 
And then deſcry'd the gliſtering of his dart: 

But ere I could fly thence, it pierc'd my heart. 


XXI. 


Your words, my friend (right healthful cauſticks ) 
blame 
My young mind marr'd, whom Love doth wind, ale 
That wine own writing*, Ike bud fervants, ſhow 
My wits quick in vai houghts, in virtue lame 
That Plats | reac 675 Ou. ; GUT if he tame 
Such coltiſh years, tat wo my birth I owe 
Nobler deſires, Icit elſe that friendly foe, 
Great exp=ctat.on, were a train of ſhame. 


For ſince mai! March great promiſe made of me, 
If now the May of my verrs much decline, 

What can be hop'd mv harveſt-time will be ? 
Sure, you lay well. wiſdom's olden mine. 

Dig deep wit. .-.rumy”> ſpade, d tell me this, 

Hath this world aught to fair as Sid is 


Is 


! fly, 


cks 


AY” 


Is 
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XXII. 


In higheſt way of heav'n the ſun did ride, 
progreſſing then from fair twins golden place 
Having no ſcarf of clouds before his face, 

But ſhining forth of heat in his chief pride ; 

When ſome fair ladies, by hard promiſe ty'd, 

On horſeback met him in his furious race, 
Yet each prepar'd with fans well-ſhading grace, 

From that foc's wounds their tender ſkins to hide: 


Stella, alone, with face unarm'd, march'd 

Either to do like him with open ſhone : 

Or, careleſs of the wealth, becauſe her own : 
Yet were the hid and meaner beauties parch'd, 

Her daintieſt bare went free; the cauſe was this, 


The ſun, which others burn'd, did her but kifs. 
XXIII. 


The curious wits, ſeeing dull penſiveneſs 
Bewray itfelf in my long ſettled eyes, 

Whence thoſe fame fumes of melancholy riſe, 

With idle pains, and miſſing aim, do gueſs. 

Some that know how my fpring I did addreſs, 
Deem that my muſe ſome fruit of knowledge plies ; 
Others, becauſe the prince my lervice tries, 

Tink that I think Rate-errors to redreſs. 


But harder judges judge ambition's rage, 
Scourge of itlelf, ſtill climbing flipp'ry place, 

Hold: my young brain c- ptiv'd in golden cage. 
O fools, or over-wiſe, alas! the race 

Of all my thoughts hath neither ſtop nor ſtart, 

But only $2/lg's eyes, and Stella's heart. 
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XXIV. 


Rich fools there be, whoſe baſe and filthy heart, 


Lies hatching ſtill the goods wherein they flow: 


And damning their own ſelves to Tana/'s ſmart, 
Wealth breeding want, more bleſt, more wretched 


grow 5 
Yet to thoſe fools heav'n doth fuch wit impart, 


As what their hands do hold, their heads do know, 


And knowing /ove, and loving lay apart, 
As facred things, far from all dangers ſhow. 


But that rich fool, who by blind fortune lot, 
The richeſt gem of love and life enjoys, 

And can with foul abuſe ſuch beauties blot ; 
Let him, depriv'd of ſweet, but unfelt joys, 
(Exi'd for aye from thoſe high treaſures, which 
He knows not) grow in only folly rich. 


XXV. 


The wiſeſt ſcholar of the wight mot wiſe, 
By Plaus doom, with ſugar'd ſentence ſays, 
That virtue, if it once met with ovr eyes 


Strange flames of Lowe it in our fouls would raiſe. 


But for that man with pain this truth deſcries, 
Whilſt he each thing in ſenfe's ballance weighs, 

And ſo, nor will, nor can, behold thoſe ſkies, 
Which inward fun t heroick mind ditplays. 


Virtue of late, with virtuous care to ſtir 
Lowe of herſelf, took Srella's ſhape, that ſhe 

To mortal eyes might ſweetly ſhine in her, 
It is moſt true, for fince I her did fee, 

Virtue's great beauty in that face I prove, 


And find th*eficct, for I do burn in love. 
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XXVI. 


h duſty wats dare ſcorn aſtrology, 

1 ok can chink thoſe lamps of — light, 

Whoſe numbers weigh greatneſs, eternity, 
Promiſing wonders, wonder do invite: 

To have, for no cauſe, birthright in the iv, 
But for to ſpangle the black weeds of night : 

Or tor ſome brawl, which in that chamber high, 
They ſhould fill dance, to pleaſe a gazer's fight. 


For me, I do nature vn-idle know, 
And know, great cauſes great effect procure : 
And know, thoſe bodies high reign on the low, 
And if theſe rules did fail, proof makes me ſurg, 
Who oft fore-judge my after following race, 
By only thoic two ſtars in Szelia's face. 


XXVII. 


Becauſe I oft in dark abſtrated guile, 
Seem molt alone in greateſt company: 
Vith dearth of words, or anſwers quite awry, 
To them that would make {pecech of ipecck ariſe, 
They deem, and cf their doom the rumour flies, 
That poifon fou! of bubling pride doth lie: 
do in my ſwelling treat, that only I 
Fawn on my ſcif, and others do deſpiſe : 


Yet pride, I think, doth not my ſoul poſſeſs, 
Which looks too oft in his unflatt ring glais : 
But one worſe fault, 4mb/tion, I contels, 
That makes me oft my beit friends overpaſs, 
Unſeen, unheard, while thor ght to hig heſt place 
all his power, even unto Stellas grace. 


You 


— 


— 
— 


yo EE 


| 
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XXVIII. 


You that with allegory's curious frame, 
Of others children changlings uſe to make, 
With me thoſe pains, for God's ſake, do not take; 
I lift not dig fo deep for brazen fame. 
When I fay, Stella, I do mean the ſame 
Princeſs of beauty, for whoſe only fake, 
The reins of Lowe I love, though never lack, 
And joy therein, though nations count it ſhame. 


I beg no ſubject to uſe eloquence, 
Nor in hid ways do guide philofophy : 
Loolc at my hands for no ſuch quinteſſence; 
But know, that I, in pure ſimplicity, 
Breathe out the flames which burn within my heart, 
Love only reading unto me this art. 


XXIX. 


222 weak lords, neighbour'd by mighty 
ng5, 
To keep — and their chief cities free, 
Do eas ly yield, that all their coaſts may be 
Ready to ſtore their camps of needful things : 
So Stella's heart, finding what power Love brings, 
To keep itlelf in liſe and liberty, 
Doth willing graat, chat ia the trontiers he 
Uſe all to help his other conquerings : 


And thus her heart eſcapes, but thus her ey, 
Serve him with ſhot, her lips his heralds are : 


Her breaſts his tents, legs his triumphal car. 


Her fleſh his food, her ſkin his armour brave, . 
And I, but for becauſe my proſpect lies 
Upon that coalt, am giv'n up for a ſlave. 
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XXX. 


Whether the Turliſß new-moon minded be 
To fill his horns this year on Chriſtian coaſt ? 
* How Poles right king means, without leave of hoſt, 
To warm, with ill-made fire, cold Muſcowy ? 
If French can yet three parts in one agree ? 
What now the Dutch in their full diets boaſt ? 
How Holland hearts, now ſo good towns be loſt, 
Traſt in the ſhade of pleaſant Orange-tree ? 


How Ulſter likes of that ſame golden bit, 
Wherewith my father once made it half tame? 
If in the Scotch court be no weltring yet ? 
Theſe queſtions buſy wits to me do frame ; 
art, I, cumbred with good manners, anſwer do, 
But know not how, for ſtill I think of You. 


XXXI. 
'glty With how fad ſteps, O moon, thou climb'f the Ries! 


How filently, and with how wan a face! 
What may it be, that, ev'n in heav'nly place 
That buſy archer his ſharp arrows tries ? 
Sure, if that long, with Love-acquainted eyes, 
| Can judge of Lowe, thou feel'ſt a lover's caſe ; 
[ read it in thy look, thy languiſh'd grace 
To me, that feel the like, thy itate deſcrics. 


Then ev'n of fellowſhip, O moon, te!l me, 
” Is conſiant Lowe deem'd there but want of wit? 
Are beautics there as proud as here they be ? 
Do they above love to be lov'd, and yet 
Thoſe lovers ſcorn, whom that Love doth poſſes ? 
Do they call Yirtue chere ungratefulneſs ? 


Aorpheus 


,—_—_—_ 
_ 
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XXXII. 


Morpheus, the lively fon of deadly fleep, 
Witneſs of life to them that living die 
A prophet oft, and oft an hiſtory, 
A Poet eke, as humours fly or creep, 
Since thou in nie fo ſure a power doit keep, 
That never I with clote p ſenſe do lie, 
But by thy work (mv Sella) I deicrv. 


Teachirg blind eyes both how tv ſmile and weep: 


Vouchſafe, of al! acquaintance, this to tell, 
Whence haſt thou ivory, rubies, pear! and gold, 
To ſhew her kin, lips, teeth, and head fo well 
Fool! anſwers he, no /zd's ſuch treatures hold, 
But from thy heart, while my fire charmeth thee, 
Sweet Stellas image I do ſeal to me, 


XXXIII. 


I might, unhappy word! O me! I might, 
And then woald not, or could not, fee my bliſs ; 
Till now, wrapt in a moſt infernal night, 
I find, how heav'nly day, wretch! I did miſs. 
Heart! rent thyſelf, thou dolt thy ſelf but right, 
No lovel) Paris made thy Hellen his: 
No force, no fraud, robb d thee of thy delight, 
Nor fortune of thy fortune author is : 


But to myſelf, myſelf did give the blow, 
While too much wit (forſooth) fo troubled me, 

That I reſpects for both our fakes muſt how : 
And yet could not, by riſing morn, foreſes 

How fair a day was near. O puniſh'd eyes! 


That I had been more fooliſh, or more wile ! 


Come, 


', 
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XXXIV. 


Come, let me write, and to what end ? to caſe 
A burthen'd heart; how can words caſe, which are 
The glaſſes of thy daily vexing care? 
of crucl ßghts, well pictur'd forth, do pleaſe ; 
Art nat aſham'd to publiſh thy diteafe ? 
Nay, that mav breed my fame, it is io rare: 
But will not wife men think thy words fend ware? 
Then be they clote, and fo none thall diſpleaſe. 


What idler thing, than ſpeak. and not be heard? 
What harder thing, than fmart, and not to ſpeak ? 
Peace, foolith wit, with wit my wit 15 mart'd. 
Thus write I, while I doubt to write, and wreak 
My harms oni K poor loſs, perhaps fome find 
Stella's great puwer, that to confuſe my mind. 


XXXV. 


What may words fay ? or what may words not ſay, 
Where truth itſelf muſt ipealt like fartery ? 
Within waat bouna: can one his liking ſtay, 
Where nature doth wita infinite agree? 
What Ns countel can my Names allay, 
vince reaſon felt doth blow the coal in me? 
Ard, ah! what hope, that hope ſhould once tee day, 


Where Crpid is worn page t chaſtity ? 


Henour is honour'd, that thou doſt poſſeſs 

Him as thy fave, and now long needy fame 

Doth even grow rich, naming my Stel/a's name. 
Wit learns in thee pertection to expreſs, 

Not thou by praiſe, but praiſe in thee is rais'd : 
tis a praiſe to praiſe, when thou art prais d. 


Stella, 
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XXXVI. 
Stella, whence doth this new aſſault ariſe, 
A conquer'd ranſack'd heart to win ? 


Whereto long fince, through my long batter'd eyes, 
Whole armies of thy beauties enter'd in. 
And there, long fince, Love, thy lieutenant, lies, 
My forces rais'd, thy banners rais'd within : 
Of conqueſt, do not theſe effects ſuffice, 
But wilt now war upon thine own begin ? 


With ſo ſweet voice, and by ſweet nature, ſa 
In ſweeteſt ſtrength, ſo ſweetly kilF'd withal, 
In all ſweet ſtrata , ſweet art can ſhow, 
That not my ſoul, which at thy foot did fall, 
Long fince, forc'd by thy beams, but ſtone nor tree, 


By s privilege, can ſeape from thee. 
XXXVII. 


My mouth doth water, and my breaſt doth ſwell, 
My tongue doth itch, my thoughts in labour be 
Liſten then, lerdings, with good ear to me, 

For of my life, I muſt a riddle tel]. 

Toward Auroras court a ny mph doth dwel!, 
Rich in all beauties which man's eye can ſee ; 
Beauties ſo far from reach of words, that we, 

Abaſe her praiſe, ſay ing, She doth excel : 


Rich in the treaſure of deſerv'd renown ; 
Rich in the riches of a royal heart ; 
Rich in thoſe gifts which give th eternal crown; 
Who, tho' moſt rich in theſe and ey'ry part 
Which make the patents of true worldly bliſs, 
Hath no misfortune, but, that Rich “ the is. 


CR EE EEC —m———_ 
* 4. 6. The Lady Rich above-mentioned. 
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XXXVIII. 


This night, while ſleep begins, with heavy wings, 
To hatch mine eyes, and that unbitted thought 
Doth fall to ſtray, and my chief powers are brought 
To leave the ſcepter of all ſubject — ; 
The firſt that firaight my fancy*s error brings 
Unto my mind, is Sella“ image, wrought 
By Love's own ſelf, but, with ſo curious draught, 


That ſhe, methinke, not only ſhines, but ſings: 
[ fart, look, hark ! but what in elo d- up ſenſe 


Was held, in open'd ſenſe it flies away, 
Leaving me nought but wailing eloquence : 
. ſeeing better ſights, in fights decay, 

Call'd it anew, and ved ſlecp again; 


Bat him, her holt, that unkind gueſt bad ſlain. 
XXXIX. 


Come, ſleep: O ſleep ! the certain knot of peace, 
Tae baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 

The poor man's wealth, the pritoner's releaſe, 
Ti indifferent judge between the high and low; 

With ſhield of proof, ſhicid me from out the pref 
Of thoſe ſᷣerce darts, deſpair at me doth throw: 

O make in me thoſe civil wars to ceaſe ; 


[ will good tribute pay, if thou do fo. 


Take thou of me, ſmooth pillows, ſweeteſt bed: 
& chamber deaf to noiſe, and blind to light; 
A roſy garland, and a weary head: 
And if theſe things, as being thine by right, 
Move net thy heavy grace, thou ſhalt, in me, 
Livelier chan elſewhere, Stella's image fee. 
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XL. 
Toy 4 * Or 
O Stella dear | how much thy power hath wrought 
That haſt my mind, none of the baſeſt, drought 1 hs 

My fill kept courſe, while others ſleep, to maar, 

Alas! if from the height of virtue's throne, The { 
Thou canſt vouchſafe the influence of a thought Oe 
Upon a wretch that long thy grace hath ſought; Only 

Weigh then, how I by thee am overthrown ; Do 
And then, think thus, Altho' thy beauty be = 
Made manifeſt by ſuch a victory, For 

Yet nobleſt conquerors do verecks avoid: My li. 
Since then thou haſt ſo far ſubdued me, Yet 
That, in my heart, I offer ſtill to thee, And i 

O do not let thy temple be deſtroy d. Opf 

Wr. 
XLI. 

Having this Cav my horſe, my hand, my lance, 

Guided fo well, that i obtain'd the prize, ; 
Both by the judgment of the £ gib eyes, Fan 

And of ſome fent from chat ſweet en my France; Could 

Horſemen, my Kill in hor.emantihup advance; dme 
Town-folks, my ſtrength; a daintier judge applies As his 
His praiſe to ſleight, which from good ute doth riſe: For 

Some lucky wits impute it but to chance : "_- 
Others, becauſe of both fides I do take Glad, 

My blood from them who did e:ce! in this, WI 

ink nature me a man of arms did make Wh 

How far they ſhot awry ! The true cauſe is, W. 


Stella look d on, and from her heay'nly face, "Way 
Sent forth the beams which made fo fair my race. ws 


4 
" [ 
4 O eye Vo! 


O eye 
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XLII. 


O eyes! which do the ſpheres of beauty move, 
Whoſe beams be joys, whoſe joys all virtues be, 

Who, while they make Lowe conquer, conquer 

Lowe, 

The ſchools where Jenn hath learn'd chaſtity. 

O eyes! where humble looks molt glorious prove, 
Only lov'd tyrants, juſt in cruelty, 

Do not, O do not, from poor me remove, 
Keep ſtill my Zenith, ever ſhine on me: 


For though I never fee them, but ſtraightways 
\ſy life forgets to nouriſh languiſh'd ſp'rites, 
Yet ſtill on me, O eyes ; dart down your rays ; 
And if, from majeſty of ſacred lights 
Oppreſſing mortal ſenſe, my death proceed, 
Wrecks triumphs be, which Love (high ſet) doth 
breed. 


XLIII. 


Fair eyes, ſweet lips, dear heart, that foolith I, 
Could hope, by Cxpia's help. on you to prey, 
vince to himſelf, he th your gifts apply, 
As his main force, choice ſport, and eaſeful ſtay: 
For when he will ſee who dare him gainſay, 
Then with thoſe eyes he looks; lo! by and-by, 
Each foul doth at Lowes feet his weapons lay, 
Glad, if, for her, he give them leave to die. 


When he will play, then in her lips he is, 

Where bluſhung red, that Lows ielt them doth love, 
With either lip he doth the other kiſe; 

But when he will, for quiet- take, remove 
From all the world, her he irt is then his rome, 
Where, well he knows, no man can to him come. 


Vor. III. N. My 
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XLIV. 


My words, I know, do well ſet forth my mind, 
My mind bemoans his ſenſe of inward ſmart, 
Such ſmart pity claim of any heart, 

Her heart, heart, tbr, ir ranch 
And yet ſhe hears, and yet no pity I find; 

But more I cry, leſs grace ſhe doth impart, 
Alas! what cauſe is there ſo overthwart, 
That nobleneſs itſelf makes thus unkind ? 


much do gueſs, vet find no truth, fave this, 
That when the breath of my complaints doth touch 
Thoſe dainty doors unto the court of bliis, 

Che heav'nly nature of that place is ſuch 
That, once come there, the {obs of mine annoys 
Are metamorphos'd ſtraight to tunes of joys. 


XLV. 


Stella oft fees the very face of woe 
Painted in my beclouded ſtormy face; 
But cannot ſkill to pity my diſgrace, 
Not though thereof the cauic herielf ſhe know. 
Yet hearing late a fable, W h did ſhow, 
Of lovers, never known, a grievous caſe, 
Pity thereof, gat in her breait ſuch place, 
That, from that tea deriv'd, tears ſpring did flow. 


Alas! it fancy, drawn by imag'd things, 
Tho' falſe, yet, if tree ſcope, more grace doth breed 
Than ſervants wreck, where new doubts honour brings ; 
Then think, my dear, that you in me do read, 
Of lover's ruin, ſome fad tragedy : 
I am not I; pity the tale of me. 
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XLVI. 


I curſt thee oft; I pity now thy caſe, 
Nind- hitting boy, fince ſhe, that thee and me 
Rules with a beck, ſo tyrannizeth thee, 
That thou muſt want or food or dwelling-place ; 
For ſhe proteits to baniſh thee her face ; 
Her face? O Lowe a rogue thou then ſhouldſt be 
If Lowe learn not alone to love and ſee, 


Without deſire to feed of farther grace. 


Alas ! poor wag, that now a ſcholar art, 
To ſuch a ſchool-miſtreſs, whoſe leffons new 
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Thou needs muſt miſs, and fo thou needs muſt ſmart. 


Yet, dear, let me his pardon get of you, 
80 long (tho he from book * myche to deſire) 
Till without fewel you can make hot fire. 


XLVII. 


What! have I thus betray'd my liberty: 
Can thoſe black beams ſuch burning marks engrave 
In thy free fide ? or am I born a flave, 
Whoſe neck becomes ſuch yoke of tyranny ? 
Or want I ſenſe to feel my milery ? 
Or {p'rite diſdain of ſuch diſdain to have? 
Vho for long faith, tho' daily help I crave, 
May get no alms, but ſcorn of beggary. 


Virtue, awake; Peauty, but beauty is, 
I may, I muſt, I can, I will, I do 
Leave following that, Which it is gain to mals. 


Let her do Soft! but here ſhe comes! Go to; 


Unkind! I love you not: O me] that eye 
Doth make my heart give to my tongue the lye. 


K 2 SouP; 


— — — 


— 


i. e. Lo play truant 
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XLVIII. 


Soul's joy, bend not thoſe morning ſtars from me, 
W here virtue is made ſtrong by beauty's might; 
Where Lede is chaſleneſs, pain doth learn delight, 

And humbleneſ grows one with majelty : 

Whatever may entue, O let me be 
Copartner of the riches of that fight : 

Let not mine eyes be hell-driv'n from that light: 

O look! O ſhine?! O let me die, and ee ! 


For though I oft myſelf of them bemoan, 
That through my heart their beamy darts be gone : 


M boſe curelels wounds, een now, molt freſhly bleed: 


Yet, fince my death wound is already got, 
Dear killer, {pare not thy fweet cruel thot : 
A kind of grace it is to flay with ſpeed. 


XLIX. 


Lon my horſe, and Love on me doth try 
Our horſemanſhips, while, by ſtrange work, I prove 
A horſeman to my horle, a horſe to Lows ; 
And now man's wrongs in me, poor beaft, deſcry. 
The reins wherewith my rider doth me tic, 
Are humbled thoughts, which bit of rev*'cence move, 
Curb'd in with fear, but with gilt boſs above, 
Of hope, which makes it ieem fair to the eye. 


The wand is will; thou, fancy, ſaddle art, 
Girt faſt by memory, and while I ſpur 

My horſe, he ſpurs, with ſharp deſire, my heart: 
He fits me faſt, however 1 do ftir. 

And now hath made me to hi hand fo right, 

That in the manage myſelf takes delight. 


Stella! 


t. 


bleed i 


Stella! 
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L. 


Stella the fulneſs of my thoughts of thee 
Cannot be flaid within my panting breaſt ; 

But they do ſwell and ſtruggle forth of me, 
"Till that in words thy figure be exprett : 

And yet, as ſoon as they fo formed be, 
According to my loid Lowe's own beheſt, 

With tad eves I their weak proportion fee, 
Ta portrait that which in thi: world is beſt ; 


So that I cannot chuſe but write my mind, 
And cannot chuſe but put out what I write, 

While thee poor babes their death in birth du find 
And now my pen theſe lines had dathed quite; 

But that they Ropp'd his fury from the fame, 

Becauſe their fore front bear tweet Sus name 


LI 


Pardon mine ears, both I and they do pray, 
$0 may your tongue full fluently proceed, 
To them that do ſuch ente:tainment need; 
So may you ſtill have ſomewhat new to ſay. 
On filly me do not the burthen lay 
Of all the grave conceits yuur bram doth breed ; 
But find ſome Horcul!s to bear, inflead 
Ot Atlas tir d, your wiidom*s heav'nly ſway. 


For me, while you diſcourſe of courtly tides, 
Of cunning fithers in mail troubled ftreams, 
Of ray ing ways, when valiant error guides; 
Mean while my heart confers with Sella beam“. 
And is cen irkt that ſo lweet comedy, 
By ſuch unſuited ſpeech ſhould hiadred be. 
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LIT. 
A ſtrife is between F:-tue and Lowe, 


W hile each pretends that Stella muſt be his 

Her eyes, her lips, her all, faith Lowe, do this 
(Since they do wear his badge) molt firmly prove; 
But Virtue thus that title doth diſprove, 

That Stella, O dear name! that Sze/la is 

'T hat virtuous fou!, ſure heir of heav'nly bliſs : 
Not this fair outſide, which your hearts doth move; 


And, therefore, though her beauty and her grace 
Be Love's, indeed, in Sella“ ſelf he may, 
By no pretence, claim any manner place. 
Man. Love, fince this demur our ſuit doth flay, 
Jet 3 zrtue have that Sre//a's ſelf; yet thus, 
"That Firtue but that body grant to us. 


LIII. 


In martial ſports I had by cunning try'd, 
And yet, to break more ſtaves, did me adreſs, 
Wie, with the people's ſhouts, I mult confeſs, 
L outh, luck and praiſe, &en fill's my veins with 
ride; 
V'ben Capid, having me, his fave, deſcry d 
Tr Vard lvery, prancing in the preſs: 
V nat now, fir fool? faid he, I would no leſe: 
Look here, I fay ; — I look'd, and Sella ſpy d; 


Who, hard by, made a window ſend forth light: 
My heart then quak'd, then dazled were mine eyes, 
Onc hand forgot to rule, th” other to fight. 
Nor trumpet's found I heard, nor friendly cries ; 
N e game on, and beat the air for me, 


Ill chat her bluſh taught me my ſhame to ſee. 


Becauſe 


Muſt, 
Wh e 
That it 

Mig 

And 
Strivin 
Until, 


Hou 


But no- 
Nor 
It on 
For 
do fre; 
That I 


ve; 


s With 
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LIV. 


Becauſe I breathe not love to ev'ry one, 
Nor do not uſe ſet colours for to wear; 
Nor nouriſh ſpecial locks of vowed hair ; 

Nor give each ſpeech a full point of a groan ; 
The courtly nymphs, acquainted with the moar. 
Of them, who, in their lips, Love's ftandard bear: 
What he ? ſay they of me, now dare I fwezr, 

He cannot love no, no; let him alone. 


And think ſo fill, ſo Sella know my mind, 
profeſs, indeed, I do not Cas art; 

But you, fair masds, at length this true thall find, 
That his right badge 15 but worn in the heart: 
Dumb ſwans, not chatCring pies, do lovers prove, 

They love, indeed, who quake to fay they love, 


LV. 


Muſes ! I oft invok'd your holy aid, 
With choicelt lowers, my {peech t' engarland io, 
That it deſpis'd in true, but naked ſhew, 
Might win ſome grace in your ſweet grace array d. 
And oft whole troops of ſaddeſt words I ſtaid, 
Striving abroad a foraging to go, 
Until, by your inſpiring, I might know, 
How their black banner might be beſt diiplay'd ; 


but now I mean no more your help to try, 
Nor other feg"cring of my ſpeech to prove, 
dut on her name inceſſantly to cry; 
For let me but name ber whom I do love, 
% ſweet founds ſtraight mine ears and heart do hit, 
Toat I well find no elequence like it. 


X 4 Fie, 


4 OL . — — - 
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LVI. 


Fie, {ſchool of patience, fie, your leſſon is 
Far, far too long to learn it without book : 
What! a whole week without one piece of look, 
And think I ſhould not your large precepts miſ; ? 
When I might read thoie letters fair of blits, 
Which in her face teach virtue, I could brook 
Somewhat thy leaden counſels, which I took, 
As of a friend, that meant not much amiſs; 


But now, that I, alas! do want her fight, 
What, dot thou think, that I can ever take 
In thy cold fluff a flegmatick delight? 
No, patience, it thou wilt my good, then make 
ler come, and hear, with patience, my defire, 
nd then, with patience, bid me bear my fre. 


LVII, 


Who having made, with many fights, his own, 
Each ſenſe of mine, each gift. each power of mind, 
Grown now his ſlaves, he torc'd them out to find 

I he thoroweſt words, fit for woe's ſelf to groan, 

Hoping, that when they might find Stella alone, 
Before the could prepare to be unkind, 

Her foul, arm'd but with ſuch a dainty rind, 

Should ſoon be pierc'd with ſharpnels of the moan : 


She heard my plaints, and did not only hear, 
But them (io {weet is ſhe) molt ſweetly ſing, 
With that tair breaſt, making woe's darknels clear: 
A pretty caſe; I hoped her to bring 
To feel my griefs, and ſhe, with face and voice, 
So tweets my pains, that my pains me rejoice. ' 


Doubt | 


uss: 


ake 
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LVIII. 


Doubt there hath been, when, with his golden chaia, 
The orator ſo far mens hearts doth bind, 
That ao pace elte, their guided ſteps can find, 

But as he them more ſhort or flack doth rein ; 

Whether with words this ſovereignty he gain, 
Cloath'd with fine tropes, with ſtrongeſt reaſon lin'd ? 
Or elſe, pronouncing grace, wherewith his mind 

Prints his own lively form in rude{t brain? 


Now judge by this, in piercing phraſes late, 
Th' anatomy of all my woes | wrate : 

Stella's tweet breath, the ſame to me did read: 
O voice ! O face! maugre my fpeech's might, 
Which wooed woe, molt raviſhing delight; 

Ev'n thoſe fad words, ev'n in fad me did breed. 


LIX. 


Dear! Why make you more of a dog than me ? 
f he do love, I burn, I burn in love; 
It he wait well, I never thence would move: 

It he be fair, yet but a dog can be: 

Little he is, fo little worth 13 he; 
He barks, my ſongs thine own voice oft doth prove: 
Bidden, perhaps, he fetcheth thee a glove, 

But I, unbid, fetch ev'n my tou! to thee. 


Yet, while I languiſh, him that botom clips, 
That lap doth lap; nay, lets, in ſpite of ipite, 
This fowre- breath'd mate, taile of thoſe tugar'd li ps: 
Alas 1 if you grant on! y ſuch delight 
Io wirlels things, then Love, I hope (ſince wit 
Becomes a clog) will ſoon caſe me of it. 
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LX. 


When my angel guides me to the place 
Where all m un” I do in Sella fee, 
That heav'n of joys, throws only down on me, 


't hund'ring diſdains, and lightnings of diſgrace; 


But when the rugged" ſtep of fortune's race 
Makes me fall from her fight, then, ſweetly, ſhe 
With words, wherein the muſes treaſures be, 

Shews love and pity to my abſent caſe. 


Now I, wit-beafen long by hardeſt fate, 
So dull am, that I cannot look into 
The ground of this fierce ave, and lovely hate; 
Then, ſome good body, tell me, how I do, 
Whole preſence abſence, abſence preſence is ; 

Bliſt in my curſe, and curſed in my bliſ: ? 


LXI. 


Oft with true ſighs, oft with uncalled tears, 
Now with flow words, now with dumb eloquence, 
I Stella's eyes aſſay d, invade her ears; 
But this, at laſt, is her ſweet - breath'd defence: 
That who, indeed, in felt aſfection bears, 
So captives to his faint both ſoul and ſenſe; 
That, wholly hers, all ſelfneſe he forbears, 
Then his deſires he learns his life's courſe thence. 


Now, fince her chaſle mind hates this love in me, 
With chaſten'd mind, I Hraight muſt ſhew, That he 


Shall quickly me, from what ſhe hates, remove. 
O doctor Caup;4! thou for me reply, 
Driv'n, elſe, to grant, by angels ſophiſtry, 
That 1 love not, without I leave to love. 


me, 


hat the 
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LXIT. 


Late tir'd with woe, and ready for to pine 
With rage of Lowe, I call'd my love unkind ; 

She, in whoſe eyes Lowe, tho” unfelt, doth ſhine, 
Sweet faid, that I true love in her ſhould find; 

[ joy'd, but ſtraight thus water'd was my wine, 
That love ſhe did, but lov'd a love not blind, 

Which would not let me, whom ſhe lou“, decline 
From nobler courſe, fit for my birth and mind : 


And therefore, by her love's authority, 

Willd me theſe tempeſts of vain love to fly, 
And anchor faſt myſelf on /";-tue”s ſhore. 

Alas! if this the only metal be 

Of Love, new-coin'd to help my beggary, 
Dear! love me not, that you may love me more. 


LXIII. 


O grammar rules! O now your virtues ſhow ! 
do children ſtill read you with awtul eyes, 
As my young dove, may, in your precepts wiſe, 
Her grant to me, by her own virtue know ; 
For, late, with heart moſt high, with eyes molt low, 
| crav'd the thing which ever ſhe denies : 
Shae, lightning Love, diſplaying Venus ſkies, 
Leſt once ſhould not be heard, twice faid, No, no. 


ding then, my muſe, now Je Pean fing ; 
Heav'ns, envy not at my high triumphing ; 
But grammar's force, with ſweet ſuccets confirm ; 
For grammar ſays (O this, dear Sella! ſay) 
For grammar ſays (to grammar who ſays nay ?) 
hat in one ipeech two negatives affirm. 


SONG. 
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SONG. 


OUBT you to whom my muſe theſe notes intend. 
eth, 
W hich now my breaſt, o'ercharg'd, to muſick lendeth 
To you, to you, all ſong of praite is due, 


Only in you my ſong begins and endeth. 


Who hath the eyes which marry ſtate with pleaſure? 

Who keeps the key of nature's chiefett treaſure? 
To you, to you, all ſong of praite is due, 

Only for you the heav'n forgat all meaſure. 


Who hath the lips, where wit in fairneſs reigneth ? 

Who womankind, at once, both decks and ſtaineth? 
To you, to you, all ſong of praite is due, 

Only by you Cupid his crown maintzineth. 


Who hath the feet, whoſe Rep of ſweetneſs planteth ? 

Who elie for whom Fame-worthy trumpets wanteth ? 
To you, to you, ail ang of praite is due, 

Only to you her icepter Feru; granteth. 


Who hath the brea:t, whoſe milk doth paſſions nouriſh? 

Whoſe grace is ſuch, that when it chides doth cheriſh? 
To you, to you, all ſong of praiſe is due, 

Only thro you the trec of life doth flourith. 


Who hath the hand, which, without ftroke ſubdueth 
Who long-dead beauty with increaſe reneweth ? 

To you, to you, all fong of praiſe is due, 
Only at you all envy hopelets rueth. 


Who hath the hair, which looſeſt, faſteſt tieth? 
Who makes a man live then, giad when he dicth ? 
Lo you, to you. all fong of praiſe is due, 


Only cf you the flatterer never lieth. 


Who 
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Who hath the voice, which foul from ſenſes ſunders ? 
Whoſe force, but yours, the bolts of beauty thunder: ? 
| To you, to you, all long of praiſe is due, 

intend. Only with you, not miracles are wonders. 


ndeth ' Doubt you, to whom my muſe theſe notes intendeth, 

Which now my brealt, o'ercharg'd, to mufick lenderh ? ? 
To you, to you, all ſong of praiſe is due, 

Only in you my fong begins and endeth. 


| | LXIV. 


No more, my dear. no more theſe counſels try, 
O give my p noms cave th run their race: 
th? Let fortune lay on me her worſt diigrace: 
eth : Let folk oercharg'd with brain, againſt me cry, 
Let clouds be dim. mv face break in mine eve; 
Let me no keps but of toll labour trace: 
Let all the earth with fcorn recount my caſe, 
teth? But do not will me from my lade to fly. 


| do not envy Ar tl w it, 
Nor do aſpire 6 C ſar's bleeding fame ; 

N Nor aught do care, tho? ſome abuve me fit : 
ouriſh? Nor hope, nor with another coarie to frame, 
heriſh But that which once may win thy cruel heart; 

Thou art my Wit, and thou my Virtue art. 


xdueth * * 

Love, hy ſure proof, I may call thee unkind, 
Hat giw'n no better car to my juſt cries : 

thou whom to me tuch my gocd turns ſhou'd bind, 
As | may well recount, but none can prize: 

For when, nak.'4 boy, thou could'tt no harbour find 
In this old world, grown now fo too, too wile : 

L lody'd thee in my heart, and being blind 
By nature born, I 2ave to thee my eyes. 


h 


Who 
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Mine eyes, my light, my heart, my life, alas! 
If ſo great ſervices may ſcorned be: 

Yet let this thought thy tygriſh courage paſs : 
That I perhaps am ſome w hat kin to thee ; 


Since in thine arms, if learn'd ſame truth hath ſpread, Stel 

Thou bear'ſt the arrow, I the arrow - head. Light 
| Chie 

LXVI. Wo 

Wh 

And do I ſee ſome cauſe a hope to feed, With 
Or doth the tedious burden of long woe Seekin 

In weaken'd minds, quick apprehending breed Fed 
Of ev'ry image which may comfort ſhow ? 

I cannot brag of word, much leſs of deed, And a 
Fortune's wheels ſtill with me in one fort ſlow ; _— 

My wealth no more, and no whit leſs my need, Thy r 
Defire ſtill on the ſtilts of fear doth go. Lab 

O, th. 

And yet amid all fears, as hope there is, It is, 
StoPn to my heart fince laſt fair night, nay, day; 

Stella's eyes ſent to me the beams of blii:, 

Looking on me, while I look'd other way: 
But when my eyes back to their heav'n did move, O je 
They fled with bluſh, which guilty ſeem'd of love. 0 bliſ 
Envy, 
LXVII. Wi 

Hope! art thou true? or deft thou flatter me a? 
Doth Sze//a now begin with piteous eye, * 
The ruins of her conqueſt to eſpy ? My 

Will ſhe take him, before al! wreck'd he be? 

Her eyes- ſpeech is tranſlated thus by thee : For &,. 
But faib'it thou not in phraſe ſo heav'nly high ? Of 
Look on again, the fair text better try : TE 

What bluſhing notes duſt thou in margin fee ? ; * 
What fighs ſtol'n out, or L ill'd before full born ? —— 


Haſt thou found ſuch and ſuch like argument: ? 
Or art thou elſe to comfort me forſworn ? 
Well, how fo thou interpret the contents, 
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I am reſolv'd thy error to maintain, 
Rather than by more truth to get more pain. 


LXVIII. 


Stella, the only planet of my light ; 

Light of my life, and life of my defire, 

Chief good, whereto my hope doth only aſpire ; 
World of my wealth, and heav'n of my delight ; 
Why doſt thou ſpend the treaſures of thy ſp'rite, 

With voice more fit to wed Amphizn's lvre, 

Seeking to quench in me the noble fre, 


Fed by thy worth, and blinded by thy fight ? 


And all in vain, for while thy breath moſt ſweet, 
Wich choiceſt words, thy words with reaſons rare, 
Thy reaions firmly ſet on Firtues feet, 

Labour to kill in me this killing care: 

O, think I then, vrhat paradiſe of joy 
It is, ſo fair a virtue to enjuy ? 


LXIX. 


O joy ! too high for my low ſtile to ſhow : 
O bliſs! fit for a nobler ſtate than me 
Envy, put out thine eyes, left thou do fee 
What oceans of delight in me Co flow. 
My friend, that oft iaw, through all maſks, my woe, 
Come, come, and let me pour my ſelf on thee ; 
Gone is the winter of my milery : 


My ſpring appear, O ſee what here doth grow. 


For Stella hath his words, where f:ith doth ſhine, 
Of her high heart giv'n me the monarchy ; 
, I. OI may fav, that ſhe is mine: 
And though ſhe give but this, conditionally, 
This realm of bliſs, while virtuous courſe I take, 


No kings be grown'd, but they ſome cov'nants make. 


My 
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LXX. 


My muſe may well grudge at my heav'nly joy, 
If ſtill 1 force her in fad rhime to creep : 

She oft hath drunk my tears, now hopes t enjoy 
Nectar of mirth, fince | 7o+e: cup do keep. 

Sonnets, be not bound *pren:ice to annoy : 
Treble ing high, as well as baſes deep : 

Gricf, but /ov-"s winter-livery is, the boy 
Hath cheeks to ſmile, as well as eyes to weep. 


Come then, my muſe, ſhew thou height of delight; 


In weil-rai-*'d notes, my pen, the beſt it may, 

Shall paint out joy, though but in black and white. 
Ceaſe, eager muſe; peice, pen, for my fake ftay, 

1 give you here my hand for truth of this, 

Wile ſilence is beit muſick unto bliſs. 


LXXI. 


Who will in faireſt book of nature know, 

How virtue may beſt lodg'd in beauty be, 

Let him but Icarn of lde to read in tlice, 
Stella, thoſe fair lines, which true goodneſs ſhow ; 
There ſhall he find all vices overthrow, 

Not by rude force, but tweete't lovereignty 

Of reaſon, from whote light thoſe night birds fly, 
That wward fun in thine eyes ſhineth ſo. 


And not content to be perſection's heir 

Th; ſelf. doit ſtrive all minds that way to move 
V ho mark in thee what is in thee moſt fair: 

So while thy beauty draws the heart to love, 
As falt thy virtue bends that ove to good : 
But, ah! defire Hill cries, Give me tome food. 


Deſire, 


„ © 


vs 


eſire, 
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LXXIT. 


Defire, tho thou my old companion art, 
And oft ſo clings to my pure love, that I 
One from the other ſcarcely can deſcry, 
While each doth blow the fire of my heart; 
Now from th fellowſhip I needs mult part; 
Venus is taught with Dian's wings to fly: 
| maſt no more in thy ſweet peflions lie; 
Virtuc's gold now mult head my Cupid's dart. 


Service and honour, wonder with delight, 
Fear to ofend, well worthy to appear; 
Care ſhining iu mine eyes, f. ith in my ſp'rite: 
Theſe thin are lett me by my on! y dear ; 
But thou, — 4 becauſe thou would" have all, 
Now baniſh'd art; but yet, alas ! how ſhall? 


SO N G. 


AVE I caught my heav'nly jewel, 
Teaching flecp moit fair to be? 
Now will I teach her that ſhe, 


When ſhe waketh, i' too too cruel. 


Since ſu cet fl-ep her eves hath charm'd, 
The two on; darts of Love: 
Now will l, with that boy, prove 
Some play, while he is difarm'd. 


Her tongue, w. King. flill refuſeth, 
Giving frankly mggird No: 
New will I attempt to know, 

M hat No her tongue, ſlec ping, uicth. 


See the hand which waking guardeth ; 
Sleeping grants a free tetort: 
Now will I invade the fert; 
Cowards Love with lots rew n 
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But, O fool! think of the danger 
Of her juſt and high diſdain : 
Now will I, alas! refrain; 

Love fears nothing elſe but anger. 


Yet thoſe lips, ſo ſweetly ſmelling, 
Do invite a ſtealing kiſs: 
Now will I but venture this; 
Who will read, mult firſt learn ſpelling. 


Oh! ſweet kiſs! but ah! ſhe's waking; 
Low'ring beauty chaſtens me: 
Now will I away hence flee : 

Fool! more fool! for no more taking. 


LXXIII. 


Lowe, ſtill a boy, and oft a wanton, is 
School'd only by his mother's tender eve 
What wonder then, if he his leſſon mils, 
When for ſo oft a rod, dear play he try ? 
And yet my ſtar, becauſe a fugar'd kiſs 
In ſport I ſuck'd, while the afleep did lie, 
Doth low'r, nay, chide, nay, threat for only this: 
Sweet, it was ſaucy Love, not humble I. 


But no ſauſe ſerves, ſhe makes her wrath appear 
In beauty's throne ; ſee now, who dates come near 
Thoſe ſcarlet judges, threat'ning bloody pain? 
O heav'nly foo! ! thy mult LAH. worthy tace, 
Anger inveſts with ſuch a lovely grace, 
That anger ſelf I needs muſt Kits again. 


LXXIV. 


I never drank of 4anipfe's well, 
Nor ever did in ſhade of Tempe fit : 

And muſes ſcorn with vulgar brains to dwell ; 
Poor layman I, for ſacred rites unfit. 
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Some do I hear of poets fury tell, 
Jut(God wot) wot not what they mean by it: 
And thial ſwear, by blackeſt brook of hell, 
| am no pick-purſe of another's wit. 


How falls it then, that with ſo ſmooth an eaſe 
. ſpeak, and what I ſpeak doth flow 
v 
Gueſs 
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, and that my verſe beſt wits doth pleaſe ? 
we the cauſe ? what, is it thus ? fe, no: 
Or fo ? much leſs: how then? ſure thu it is, 
My lips are ſweet, infpir'd with Sella's Kits. 


LXXV. 


Of all the kings, that ever here did reign, 
+ Edward, nam'd fourth, as firſt in praite, I name, 
Not for his fair outſide, nor well-lin'd brain; 
Although leſs gifts imp feathers oft on fame: 
Nor that he could, young wite, wite-valiant, frame 
His fire's revenge, jo:n'd with a Kingdom's gain: 
And gain'd by Mars, could yet mad Mar, fo tame, 
That ballance weigh'd what iword did late obtain. 


Nor that he made the rue de-/uce fo fraid, 
Tough ſtrongly hedg'd, of bloody lxon's paws, 
That witty Leros to him a tribute paid: 
Nor this, nor that, nor any ſuch ſmall cauſe, 
But only, for this worthy knight durſt prove 
To loſe is crown, rather than fail his love. 


LXXVI. 


She comes, and ſtraight ticrewiti her ſhining twins 
do move | 
Their rays to me, who in her tedious abſence lay 
tenighted in cold woe; but now appears my day, 
The only light of joy, che only warmth of love. 


She 
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She comes with light and warmth, which, like 4. 


rora, prove 
Of gentle force, ſo that mine eyes dare gladly play 
With fuch a roſy marn, whoſe beams, — Pelbly ea 
Scorch not, but only dodark chilling ſp'rits — 


But, lo! while I do ſpeak, it groweth noon with me ; 
Her flamy gliſt'ring lights increaſe with time and 
place; 
My heart cries ah ! it burns, mine eyes now Cazled be: 
No wind, no ſhade can ccol ; what help then in my 
cale ? 
But with ſhort breath, long looks, ſtaid feet, and walk- 
ing head, 
Pray that my fun go down, with mecker beams, to bed. 


LXXVII. 


Thoſe looks, whoſe beams be joy, whoſe motion is 
delight ; 
That face, whole lecture ſhews what perfect beauty is 
Thar preſence, which doth give dark hearts a living 


light : 
That grace, which Jenas weeps that ſhe her felf doth 
mils : 
That hand, which without touch ho!ds more than 
Atlas might ; 
Thote lips, which mike death's pay a mean price for 
a kits : 


That ſkin, whoſe pais-praife hue ſcorns this poor 
term of white : 


Thoſe words, which do ſublime the quinteſſence of blil: - 


That voice, which makes the foul plant itſclf in 
the ears : 
That converſation ſweet, where ſuch high comforts be, 
As 1 in true ſpeech, the name of heav'n it 
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Wakes me in my beſt thoughts, and quiet ſt judgment, ſee 
That in no more but theie I might de fully bleſt - 


Yet, ah ! my maiden muſe doth bluſh to tell the beſt. 


LXXVIII. 


O how the pleafant airs of true love be 
laſcctedl by thoſe vapours, which are 
from out that noiſom gulf, which gaping lies 
Between the jaws of helliſh jealouty ! 
A monſter, others harm, feit-milery, 
beauty plague, virtue's ſcourge, fuccour of lyes 
Who his own joy to hi own hurt applies, 
And only cherith doth with injury. 


Who, fince ke hath, by nature's ſpecial grace, 
do piercing paw”, as ſpoil when they embrace; 
do nimble feet as flir ſti l. though on thorns : 
do man; cyes, aye feeking their own woe ; 
Gample ears, as never good news know: 
Ie it not evil, that ſuch a devil wants horns ? 


LXXIX. 


Sweet kiſs, thy ſweets T fain would ſweetly indite, 
Which ev'n of ſccetneſe, fweetelt ſweetner art: 
Plafing*t con ort, where cach ſenſe hulds a part; 

N hich coupling coves guides Venus” chariot right - 

beſt charge, and brav'it retreat in Capid”s fight; 
4 couble key, which opens to the heart. 
oft rich, when molt hi- riches it impart : 

Nelt of young joys, ichoclmaſter of delight; 


Terching the mean at once, to take and give; 
The friendly fray, where blows both wound and heal: 


The pretty death, while each in other live: 


Pour hope's firſt wealth, hoſtage of promis'd weal, 


Breakfaft 
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Breakfaſt of love. but, Jo! lo! where ſhe is; 
Ceaſe we to praiſe, now pray we for a kiſs. 


LXXX. 


Sweet ſwelling lip, well may ſt thou ſwell in pride, 
Since beſt wits think it wit thee to admire : 
Nature's praiſe, virtue's ſtall, Cpi”s cold fire ; 
Whence words, not words, but heav'nly graces ſlide. 

The new Parnaſſus, where the mutes bide ; 
Sweetner of muſick, wiſdom's beautifier - 

Breather of life, and faſtner of defire, 
Where beauty's bluſh in honour's grain is dy'd. 


Thus much my heart compell'd my mouth to fay, 

But now, ſpite of my heart, my mouth will ſtay, 
Loathing all lyes, doubting this flatt'ry is: 

And no ſpur can his reſty race renew, 

Without, how far this praiſe is ſort of you 
Sweet lip, you teach my mouth with one ſweet kils, 


LXXXI. 


O kiſs ! which doſt thoſe ruddy gems impart, 
Or gems, er fruits, of neu found Parade. 

Breathing all bliſs and ſweet ning to the heart ; 
Teaching dumb lips a nobler exerciſe. 

O kiſs! which fouls, ev'n ſouls, together ties 
By links of Love, and only nature's art : 

How fain would I paint thee to all men's eyes, 
Or of thy gifts, atleaſt, ſhade out ſome part? 


But ſhe forbids, with bluſhing words, ſhe ſays, 
She builds her fame on higher-ſeated praiſe : 
But my heart burns, I cannot filent be. 
Then fince (dear life) you fain would have me peace, 
And I, mad with delight, want wit to ceaſe, 
Stop you my mouth, with ſill, Kill kiſbng me. 1 
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LXXXII. 


Nymph of the garden, where all beauties be, 
Feauties, which do in excellency paſs 
His, who, till death, lool'd in a watry glaf ; 

Or hers, whom nai'd the T= boy did ſce: 
Sweet garden nymph, which keeps the cherry-tree, 
Whoſc fruit doth tar tu' Hoſperian taſte ſurpaſo 3 
Moſt fweet fair, moſt fair ſweet, do not, alas! 

pom coming near thote cherries baniſh me: 


For tho', full of defire, empty of wit, 
Admitted late by your beſt- graced grace, 
[ caught, at one of them, a hungry bit, x 
Pardon that fault. once more, grant me the place; 
And I do iwear, ev'n by the fame delight, 
I will but Kifs, I never more will bite. 


LXX XII. 


Good brother Philip. I have borne you long, 

I was content you ſhon'd in favour creep, 

Vaile crattily you ſeem d your cut to In 
às tho that fair foft han did you great wrong: 
| bare (with envy] yet, | bare your ;ong, 

When in her neck, you did Ge cities peep 3 


My, more, fool I, oft ſufter's you to fleep, 


la lilly's neſt, where Lowe's felf lies along. 


What, doth high place 2mbriious thoughts augment ? 
k awcineſs reward of courtely * 
Cannot ſuch grace your filly icIf content, 
lut you muſt needs with thoſe lips billing be? 
And thro' thoſe lips drink nectar from that tongue, 
Leave that, Sir Phip, leſt off your neck be wrung. 


SONG. 
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SONG. 
F Orpheus voice had force to breathe ſuch muſick'; 
lov 


If tones good meaſure danc'd, the Theban walls 10 
build, 
To cadence of the tunes, which Anphion's lyre did 
yield; 
More cauſe, a like effect, at leaſt-wiſe brivgeth - 
O ltones! O trees! learn hearing, Stella fingeth. 


If love might ſweeten ſo a boy of ſhepherd brood, 
To make a lizard dull, to taftc love's dainty food: 
If e:gle fierce could fo in Greczan maid delight, 
As his light was her eyes, her death his endleſs night: 
Earth, give that love; heaven, I trow, love refineth : 


O bealts! O birds! look, love! lo! Sella ſhineth. 


The birds, beaſts, ſtones, and trees feel this, and feel- 
ling love 
And if the trees, nor ſtones, ſtir not the ſame to prove; 
Nor beaſts, nor birds do come unto this bleſſed gaze, 
Know, that ſmall love is quick, and great lovedoth 
amaze - 
They are amaz'd, but you with reaſon arm'd, 
O eyes! O ears of men how are you charm'd ? 


LXXXIV. 


High-way, ſince you my chief Parnaſſus be; 
And that my mute, to ſome ears not untwect, 
Tempers her words to trampling horte; feet, 

More oft than to a chamber melody. 

Now bleſſed you, bear onward bleſſed me, 

To her, where I my heart ſafe left ſhall meet; 

My muſe and I muit you of duty greet, 

With thanks and wiſhes, wiſhing thankfully. 


e, 
'Thro' pores of ſenſeleſs trees, as it could make them move : 


With 
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Fe you ſtill fair, honour'd by publick heed ; 


| By no encroachment wrong'd, nor time forgot: 


Nor blam'd for blood, nor ſham'd for fiaful deed ; 
And that you know, I envy you no lot. 

Of kigheſt wiſh, I wiſh you ſo much bliſs, 

Hundreds of y eurs you Szel/a's feet may Kiſs. 


LXXX V. 


I ſee the houſe, my heart, thyſelf contain; 
Beware full fails, drown not thy tottering barge : 
Leſt joy by nature apt ipirits toenlarge, 

Thee to thy wreck, beyond thy limits train. 

Nor do like lords, whoſe weak confuſed brain; 
Not pointing to fit folks each under-charge, 

While ev'ry office themſelves will diicharge ; 

Wich doing all, leave nothing done but pain. 


but give apt ſervants their due place, let eyes 

dee beauties total ſum, ſumm' d in her face - 
Let ears hear ſpeech, which wit to wonder tie; 

Let breath ſuck up thoſe ſucete, let arms embi ce 
The globe of weal, lips /zwe's indentures make 
Thou, but of all the kingly tribute take. 


SONG. 


NLY joy, now here you are, 
Fit to hear and eaſe my care : 
Let my whilp'ring voice obtain. 
Sweet reward for ſharpeſt pain: 
Take me to thee, and thee to me. 
No, no, no, no, my dear, let be. 


Night hath clo-'d all in her cloke, 

Twinkling itars love-thoughts provokc . 
Danger hence good care doth keep, 
ealouſy it ſelf doth fleep : 

Take me to thee, and thee to me. 

No, no, no, no, my dear, let be. 


Vas. III. L Better 


242 
Better 
Cupid”s yoke, to looſe or bind: 
Theſe ſweet flowers on fine bed too, 
Us in their beſt Janguage woo : 
Take me to thee, and thee to me. 
No, no, no, no, my dear, let be. 
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place no wit can find, 


This ſmall light the moon betows, 
Serves thy beams but to diſcloie; 
So to raiſe my hap more high ; 
Fear not elſe, none can us {py : 
Take me to thee, and thee to me. 
No, no, no, no, my dear, let he. 


That you heard was but a mouſe, 
Dumb fleep holdeth all the houſe : 
Yet aſleep, methinks they ſay, 


Young folks. take time, while you may: 


Take me to thee, and thee to me. 
No, no, no, no, my dear, let be. 


Niggard time treats, if we miſs, 
This large offer of our bliis : 
Long ſay, &er he grant the ſame. 
Sweet, then, while each thing doth frame: 
Take me to thee, and thee to me. 
No, no, no, no, my dear, let be. 


Your fair mother is a-bed, 
Candies out, and courtains ſpread : 
She thinks you do letters write : 
Write, but let me firſt endite : 
Take me to thee, and thee to me. 
No, no, no, no, my dear, let be. 


Sweet, alas! why ſtrive you thus ? 
Concord better fitteth us : 
Leave to Mars the force of hands, 
Your power in your beauty ſtands : 
Take thee to me, and me to thee. 
No, no, no, no, my dear, let be. 


Moe 


Though! 
Then 
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Woe to me, and do you ſwear 
Me to hate? but I forbear ; 

Curſed be my deſtin's all, 

That brought me fo high to fall 
Soon with my death I will pleaſe thee, 
No, no, no, no, my dear, let be. 


LXXXVI. 


243 


Alas ! whence came this change of looks? if I 


Hare chang'd, let mine own conicience be 
A ftill-felt plague, to ſell condemning me: 


let woe gripe on my heart, ſhame load mine eye. 


But if all faith, like fpotle's ermine lie 
Safe in my fou!, which only doth to hee, 
As his ſole object of ſelicity) 

Wich wings of Ide in air of wonder fly. 


0 eaſe your hand, treat net ſo hard veur ſlave : 
In juſtice, pains come not till faults do call; 

Cr, if I needs (ſweet judge) mult torments have, 
Uſe ſomething elſe to chaſten me withal, 


Than thoſe bleſt eyes, where al my hopes do dwell ; 
do doom ſhould make once heay'n become hi- hell. 


SONG. 
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T ſaid, thou wert moſt fair, and fo, indeed, thou art 

I faid, thou art molt ſweet, ſweet poiton to my heart; 
I faid, my foul was thine, O that I then had lyed 

I faid, thine eyes were fiars, thy breaſts the milken way, 

Thy fingers Cupid”: ſhafts, thy voice the angels lay : 
And all I ſaid fo well, as no man it denied. 


244 


But now, that hope is loſt, unkindneſe kills delight, 
Yet thought and ſpeech do live, tho'metamorpho:'4 quite; 
For rage now rules the reins, which guided were by 
pleaſure ; 
I think now of thy faults, who late thought of thy praiſes 
'T hat — falls now to blame, which did thy honcur 
rae ; 
The ſame key open can, which can lock up a treaſure, 


Thou, then, whom partial heav'ns conſpir'd in one to 
frame; 
The proof of beauty's worth, th' inheretrix of fame; 
The manſion feat of blit, and juſt excuſe of lovers; 
Lee now thoie feathers pluck d, wherewith thou flew 
moſt high ; 
See what clouds of reproach ſhall dark thy honour's sky; 
Whoſe own fauit calts him down, hardly high feat 
recovers. 


And, O my muſe ! though oft you lull'd her in your lap, 
” . 5 O * 1 

And then, a heav'nly chiid, gave her Ambroſian pap 

And to that bra in of hers your Kindett gifts mtutec, 

Since ſhe diſdaining me, doth you, in me, diſcain, 

Sufter not her to laugh, while both we iutier pain: 

Princes in ſubje Es rng d mult deem themiel ves abuies. 


Your client, poor myſelf, ſhall Sella handle fo? 
Revenge, revenge, my mule ! defiance trumpet blow, 
Threaten what may be done, yet do more than you 
threaten : 
Ak, my fuit granted is, I feel my breaſt doth fee; 
Now, child, a leſſon new you ſha!l begin to ſpell: 
Sweet babes muſt babies have, but ihre wd girls muſt 
be beatcn. Think 
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Think now no more to here of warm fine odom'd ſnow, 
Nor bluſhing lillies. nor pearls rub, hidden row, 
Nor of that golden ,whoſt wave: in curls are broken; 
Ju: of thy ſoul, ſo fraught » 1th fuch ungrate fulncſ, 
4s where thou ſoon might'tl help, molt faith dot moſt 
oppreis : 
Ungratef al whois calle, the worlt of evils is ſpoken. 


Yet worſe than wort, I fiv. thou art x thief.---A thief! 

Now god vr bid © ene f and of worlt thieves, the cluet ! 

Theres ſteal tur nerd, and fleal but good; which pain 
recciet 

ut thou, rich in all joys, dot rob my 

Which cannot be reiten d by time nou 

Of toes the peil is evil, far worte of cont 


= . From me, 
O lultry . 
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Yet, gentle Fng/;& thieves do rob, bit will nt flag 
Thou Exg/;4 murdering thief, wilt have ngart, tor thy 
rey ? 

The name of murd'rer now on thy fair forehead ſitteth 
Andev'n while I do ſpeak, my death wound: blecuing b 
nich, I proteſt, proceed from only cruel thee, 

Wio may, and will not fave, murder, in truth, 

committe::: 


dat, murder. private fault! feerns but a toy to thee, 
Lay then oy charge unjuſteſt tyranny, 

rule, by *:ce, without all claim. a tyrant ſheweth ; 
For hau def 10,4 my heart, who am not born thy ſlave, 
Ard, Which orte, makes me mott guilileſs torments 


rental prince, by unright deeds, a tyrant groweth. 


"you grow proud with this, for tyrants make folk ho- 
U foul rebellion then 1 do appeach thee now; 

Rebel by nature's law, rebel by law of rea ſon, 
They, ſwerteſt {ubjeft, wert born in the realm of love, 
nd yet, againit thy prince thy force doſt daily prove: 

No virtue merics preiſe, once touch'd with blot of 


treaſon. 
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But valiant rebels oft, in fools mouths, purchaſe fame 
I now then ſtain thy white with vagabonding ſhame, 
Both rebel to the fon, and vagrant from the mother; 
For wearing Fenus's badge in every part of thee, 
Unto Diana's train thou, run-away, didft flee : 
Who faileth one is falſe, though truſty to another. 


What is not this enough? nay, far worſe cometh here; 
A witch, I ſay, thou art, though thou fo fair appear; 
For, I proteſt, my fight never thy face enjoyeth, 
But I in me am chang'd ; I am alive and dead; 
My feet are turn'd to roots, my heart becometh lead. 
No witchcraft is fo evil, as which man's mind de- 
ſtroyeth. 


Yet witches may repent, thou art far worſe than they 
Alas that I am forc'd tuch evil of thee to fay : 
Lay, thou art a devil. tho cloath'd in angel's ſhining; 
For thy face tempts my ſoul to leave the heav'n ſor thee, 
And thy words of retuſe, do pour even hell on me: 
Who tzmps, and tempted plague, are devils in true 
defining. 


vou then, ungrateful thief, you murd'ring tyrant, you, 
You rebel, runaway, to lord and lady untrue, 

You witch, you devil {alas !) you ſtill of me beloved, 
You fee what I can ſay, mend yet your froward mind, 
And tuch ſkill in my muſe, you, reconcil'd, ſhall find, 

That all theſe cruel words your praiſes ſhall be proved 


SONG. 


You that hear this voice, 
O you that fee this face, 
Say, wheiher of the choice 
Deſerves the former place? 
Fear not to judge this bate, ; 
For it is void of hate. This 
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This fide doth beauty take, 
For that doth muſick ſpeak ; 
Fit orators to make 
The ſtrongeſt judgments weak 
The bar to plead their right, 
Is only true delight. 


Thus doth the voice and face, 
Theſe gentle law vers wage, 
Like loving brother's caie, 
For father's heritage : 
That each, while each contend-, 
Itielf to other lends. 


For beauty beautifies, 
Wich heav'nly kue and grace, 
he heaw lv harmonics , 
And in this failtlefs face, 

Tae perfect beauties be 
A pertect harmony. 


Muſick more lofty fwel!- 
In ſpeeches nobly placed; 
Beauty as far excels, 
In action aptly graced ; 
A friend each party draws 
To countenance his <1ule. 


Love more effected ſeems 
To beauty*s lovely light, 

And wonder more «<ltecms 
Of mufick's wondrous might 
But both to both fo bent, 

As both in both are ſpen. 


Muſick doth witneſs call, 
The ear his truth to try; 
Beauty brings to the hall 
Eye · judgment of the eye; 
Both in their objects tuch, 
As no exceptions tœuch. 
L 4 
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The common ſenſe, which might 
Fe arbiter of this, 
To be, forſooth, upright, 
To both fides partial is: 
He lays en this fide chief praiſe, 
ict 7 raife on that he lays. 


Then reaſon, princes high, 

V. note throne is in the mind, 
Wich muſick can in ſky 

And hidden beauties find; 
av, Whether thou wilt crown, 
With ant, lefs renown ? 


SONG. 
_— fenſes in ſo evil conſort their Rep-dame 
1h 


nature lays, 
at raviſhing delight in them moſt ſweet tunes do not 
ru iſe; 
Or if they do delight therein, yet are ſo clos'd with wit, 
As with ſententious lips to fet a little vein on it: 
O let them here theſe ſacred tunes, and learn in wonder; 
{choo's, 


To Le in things paſt bounds of wit. fouls, if they be notfools. 


Mie have ſoleadeneyes, as not to fee ſweet beauty'sſhow ; 

Or, ſceing, have to wooden wits, as not that worth 
to know; 

Or, knowing, have ſo muddy minds, as not to be in love 

Or, loving, have ſo frothy thoughts, as eas ly thence to 
move -: 

O let them ſee theſe heav'nly beams, and in fair letters read 

A leſſon fit, both fight, ſkill, love, and firm love to breec. 


Hear then, but then with wonder hear; ſce, but ado- 
ring, fee, 

No mortal gifts. no earthly fruits,now here deſcended be: 
Sce! do you ee this face? a face! nay, image of the ſkies, 
Of which, the two life- giving lights are figur'd in hereze! 
Hear you this ſoul-invading voice, and count it but a voice 
The very eſſcuce of their tunes, when angels do 7 
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| N a grove molt rich of ſhade, 


Where birds wanton muſick made, 


May, then young, his py'd weeds ſhewing, 
New perfum'd, with flowers freſh growing 


Aftrophel with Stella ſweet, 

Did for mutual comfort mcet, 
Both within themſelves oppreſſed, 
But each in the other bleed. 


Him great harms had taught much care, 


Her fair neck a foul yoke bare, 
But her ſighit his cares did banith, 
In his ſight her yoke did vaniſh. 


Wept they had, alas ! the while, 
But now tears themie!ves did ſmile, 
While their eyes, by love directed, 
Intercaangeably reflected. 


Sigh they did, but now, betwirt 
Sichs ot woes, were glad hghs wix'd ; 
With arms croft, yet teſtify ing 
Relllels reit, and living dying. 

Theic ear: hungry of each word, 


Vinch the cear tengue would afford; 


but their eongues relltrain'd from walking, 


Lill tierr hearts had ended talking. 


Put when their tongues could not freak, 


Love self did filence break; 
Love did fer his lips aſunder. 

„ 1 . 
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Stella / ſovereign of my joy, 
Fair triumpher of annoy : 
Stella! ſtar of heav'nly fire: 
Stella ! loadſtar of defire: 


Stella ! in whoſe ſhining eyes 

Are the lights of Capid's ſkies, 

Whole beams, where they once are darted, 
Love therewith is ſtraight imparted : 


Stella whoſe voice, when it ſpeaks, 
Senles all aſunder breaks; 

Stella! whoſe voice, when it fingeth, 
Angels to acquaintance bringeth. 


Stella ! in whoſe body is 

Writ each character of blits ; 

In whoſe face all beauty paſſeth, 

Save thy mind, which yet ſurpaſſeth. 


Grant! O grant! but ſpeech, alas 
Fails me, fearing one to pals : 

Grant! —. O me! whatam I faying * 
But no fault there is in praying. 


Grant 0 dear! on knees I Pray 
(Knees on g ound he then did ſta;) 
That not I, but, ſince | love you, 
Time and place for me may move you. 


Never ſeaſon was more fit; 
Never room more apt for it ; 
Smiling air, allows my reaſon : 


Thete birds fing, Now ute the ſeaſon. 


This ſmall wind which fo ſweet is, 
See how it the leaves doth kits, 
Each tree in his belt attiring, 
Seute of love to love infpiring. 


Love 
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Love makes earth the water drink; 
Love to carth makes water fink ; 
And, if dumb things be fo witty, 
Shall a heav* ly grace want pity ? 


There his hand, in their ſpeech, fain 
Would have made torgue”s language plain? 
But her hands, his hands repelling, 

Gave repulſe all grace excelling. 


Then ſhe ſpoke ; her ſpeech was ſuch, 
As no ears, but heart did touch : 
While ſuch wite the love denied, 

As yct love the ignited. 


Aſftraphe/, (aid the, my love, 

Ceaſe, in thele effects, to prove; 

Now be till, yet ſtill believe me, 

Thy grief. more than death would grieve me 


If that any thought in me 

Can taſte comtort but of thee, 

Let me, fed with he!liſh anguiſh, 
Joyleſs, helpleſs, endlefs lanyuith. 


It thoſe eyes vou praiſed, be 

Halt io dear as you to me, 

Let me home return, ftark blinded 
Of thote eves, and blinder minded. 


f to ſecret of my heart, 

do any wiſh impart, 

Where thou art not toremoſt placed, 
Be both wiſh and I defaced. 


If more may be ſaid, I fay, 

All my bliſs in thee I lay; 

It thou love, my love content thee, 
For all love, all faith is meant thee. 


1 Alt. 
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Truf me. while I thee deny, 

In myſelf the ſmart I ery ; 
Tyrant honour doth thus ule thee, 
Stella's ſelf might not refuſe thee. 


Therefore, dear! this no more move, 
Leſt, though I leave not thy love, 
Which too deep in me is framed, 

I ſhould bluſh when thou art named. 


Therewithal away ſhe went, 
Leaving him to paſſion rent, 

Wich what flic had done and ſpoken, 
"That therewith my ſong is broken. 


SONG. 


O, my flock, go, get you hence, 
Seek a better place of feeding, 
Where you may have ſome defence 


From the ſtorms in my breait brecding, 
And ſhowers from mine eyes proccedin g. 


Leave a wretch, in whom all woc 
Can abide to keep no meaſure ; 

Merry fluck, tuch one fort go, 
Unto whom mirtl 15 diſpleature 5 


Only rich in miſchief; treaſure. 


Yet, alas! before you go, 
Hear your woeful malter's ſtory, 
Which to ſtones I elſe would ſhow , 
Sorrow only then hath glory, 


V ken tis excellently ſorry. 


ella“ 
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Stella fierceſt ſhepherdeſs, 
Fierceſt, but yet fairelt ever ; 

Stella! whom, O heav*ns ! bleſs, 
Though againſt me ſhe perſever, 
Though I bliſs inherit never. 


Stella hath refuſed me; 
Stella! who more love hath proved, 
In this caitiff heart to be, 
Than can in good ewes be moved 
Toward /ambkins beſk beloved. 


Stella hath refuſed me 
Arophel, that ſo well ſerved 

In this pleaſant ſpring, mult ſee, 
While in pride flowers be preſerved, 
Himſelf only winter ſtarved. 


Why, alas! doth ſhe then ſwear, 
That ſhe loveth me ſo dearly, 

Secing me ſo long to bear, 
Coals of love that burn ſo clearly; 
And yet leave me helpleſs merely ? 


Is that love ? forſooth, I trow, 
If I ſaw my good dog grieved, 

And a heip for him did know, 
My love ſhould not be believed, 
But he were by me relieved. 


No, ſhe hates me; well away, 
Feigning love, ſomewhat to pleaſe me ; 
For ſhe knows, if ſhe diſplay 
All her hate, death foon would ſeize me, 
Anc cf hideous torments eaſe me. 
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Then adieu, dear flock, adieu ; Tu 
But, alas! if in your ſtray ing M. 
Heav'nly Stella meet with you, Whet 
Tell her, in your piteous bluying, Th 
Her poor ſlave's unjuſt decaying. In 
Unite 
LXXXVII. 

When I was forc'd from Sella, ever dear, 
Stella food of my thoughts, heart of my heart; N 
Stella ! whole eyes make all my tempeſts clear, Wirt 
By iron laws of duty to depart : Since 
Alas! I found, that ſhe, with me, did ſmart ; Le 
I faw, that tears did in her eyes appear ; Ex 
I faw, that fighs her ſweeteſt lips did part, Ihe 
And her fad words, my ſaddeit ſente did hear: _ 

For me, I wept to ſee pearls ſcatter'd io, 
I e her üghs, and wailed for her woe, SU 
et ſwam in joy, ſuch love in her vas icen : V by 
Thus, while th' effect moſt bitter was to me, N 
And nothing than the cauſe more ſweet could be, Wit 
I had been vex'd, if vex'd I had not been. *. 
ec 
LAXX VIII. 


Out, traitor abſence ! dar'it thou counſel me, 
From my dear captainnets to run away, 
Becauſe, in brave array, here marcheth he, 


That, to win me, oft ſhews a preſent pay ? Thi 
Is faith fo weak ? or is ſuch force in thee ? [ 
When ſun is hid, can ſtars ſuch beams diſplay? N 
C.innot heav*ns food, once felt, keep ſtomachs free An 


Tub, 
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Tuſh, abſence, while thy miſts eclipſe that light, 
My orphan ſenſe flies to the inward fight, 
Where memory ſets forth the beams of love, 
That were before heart-lov'd, and eyes did fee, 
In heart both ſight and love now coupled be; 
United powers —— each the ſtronger prove. 


LXXXIX. 


Now, that of abſence, the moſt irkſome night, 
With darkeſt ſhade, doth overcome my day; 

Since Stel/a's eyes, wont to give me my day, 

Leaving my hemiſphere, leave me in night : 

Each day ſeems long, and longs for long-ftaid night; 
The night, as tedious, wooes th' approach of day; 
Tir'd with the duſty tuils of buſy day, 

Languiſh'd with horrors of the filent night; 


Suff ring the evils both of day and night, 
While no night 15 more dark than is my day, 
Nor no day hath lets quiet than my night: 
Wich ſuch bad mixture of my night and day, 
That living thus in blackelt winter night, 
I feel the flames of hotteſt ſummer day. 


XC. 


Stella think not that I by verſe ſeek fame, 
uo ſeck, who hope, who love, who live but thee ? 
Thine ex es my pride, thy lips mine hiltory : 

If thou praite not, all other praite is ſhame. 

Nor ſo ambitious am I, as to frame 
A neit for my young praite in laurel tree: 
ln truth I twear, I wiſh not there ſhould be 

Urav'd in my epitaph a Poet's name: 
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Ne, if I would, I could juſt title make, 
That any laud to me thereof ſhould grow; 

Without my plumes from others — take : 
For nothing from my wit, or will, doth flow, 

Since all my words thy beauty doth indite, 

And love doth hold my hand, and makes me write. 


XCT. 


Stella, now while, by honour's cruel might, 
I am from you, light of my life, miſled, 
And that fair you, my ſun, thus overſpread 
With abſence veil, I live in ſorrow's night. 
If this dark place yet ſhew like candle-light ; 
Some beauty's piece, as amber-colour'd head, 
Milk hands, roſe cheeks, or lips more ſweet, more red; 
Or ſeeing jet's black, but in blackneſs bright; 


They pleaſe, I do confeſs, they pleaſe mine eyes ; 
But why ? becauſe of you they models be: 

Models! fuch be wood globes of gliſt'ring fcics. 
Dear, therefore be not jealous over me, 

If you hear that they ſeem my heart to move : 

Not them, no, no, but you in them I love. 


XCIT. 


Be your words made (200d Sir) of Indian ware, 
That you allow me them by ſo fmall rate ? 
Or do you courted paris imitate * 
Or do you mean my tender ears to ſpare, 
That to my queltions you fo total are ? 
When I demand of Pans tella's ſtare, 
You ſay (forſooth) veu left her well of late 
O God! think you, that tines my care * 


I woutd 


— — — > 
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[ would know whether ſhe do fit or walk? 
How cloath'd ? How waited on? Sigh'd ſhe, or ſmil'd ? 
Whereof ? With whom ? how often did ſhe talk? 
With what paſtime, time's journey ſhe beguil'd ? 
If her lips deign'd to fweeren my poor name? 
Say all, and all well lid, fill fay the fame. 


S ON G. 


Dear life, when ſhall it be, 
O That mine eyes thine eyes may Fer ; 
And in them thy mind diſcover, 
Whether avience have had force, 
Thy remembrance to divorce 
d; From the image of thy lover? 


Or, if I myſelt find not, 
After parting aught forgot : 
Nor debar:*d from beauty*s treaſure, 
Let no tongue aſpire to tell, 
In what high joys I ſhall dwell; 
Only thought aims at the pleaſure. 


Thought, therefore, I will ſend thee, 
Jo take up the place for me ; 

Long 1 will not after tarry ; 
There, unſeen, thou may*lt be bold 
Thote tair wonders to behold, 

Which in them my hopes do carry. 


Thought, fee thou no place forbear, 
Enter bravely every here; 
Seiza on all to her belonging : 
But if thou would'ſt guarded be, 
Fearing her beams, take with thee 
Strength of liking, rage of longing 


Ad Think 
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Think of that moſt dreadful time, 

When thy leaping heart will climb, 
In my lips to kave his biding ; 

There thoſe roles for to kiss, 

Which do breathe a fogar'd blil-, 
Opening rubies, pcarls dividing. 


Think of my moſt princely power, 
Which I, blefſed, ſhall devour 

With my greedy liqu'riſh ſenſes, 
Beauty, muſick, ſucetneſs, love, 
V hile ſhe doth againſt me prove 

Her ſtrong darts but weak deiences. 


Think, think, of thoſe dallvings : 
When with dove like murmurings : 

With glad moaning paſſed anguith ; 
We change eyes, and heart for heart, 
Each to other do impart, 


Joying ull joy makes us languith. 


O my thoughts! my thoughts ſarceaſe, 
Your delights my woes increaſe ; 

My life melts with too much thinking 
Think no more, but die in me, 
Till thou ſhalt revived be, 

At her lips my nectar drinking. 


XCIII. 
O fate! O fault! O curſe! child of my bliſe, 


What ſobs can give words grace my gricf to ſhow ? 


What ink is black enough to paint my woc? 
'Thro' me, wretch me! even Sella vexcd is, 
Yet, truth (if caitiff*s breath may call thee) this 

Witneſs with me, That my foul tumbling ſo, 
From careleſneſs did in no manner grow; 
But wit, confus'd with too much care, did mils. 
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And do I then my ſelf this vain ſenſe give? 
have (live I, and know this?) harmed thee, 

Tho' words quit me, ſhall I myſelf forgive? 
Only with pains, my pains thus eaſed be : 

Taat all thy hurts, in my heart's wreck I re:d ; 
Icry, Thy Gghs, my dear, thy tears I bleed. 


XCIV. 


Grief, find thy words, for thou haſt made my brain 
So dark with miſty vapours, which ariſe 
From out thy heavy mould, that inber:: eyes, 

Can fcarce difcern the ſhape of mine own pain. 

Do thou then (for thou carit) do thou com ain 
For my poor foul, Which now tha: ficknels tries, 
Which ev'n to ſenſe, ſenſe of itſelf denies, 

Tho” harbinger of death lodge there his train. 


Or, if thy love of plaint yet mine forbears, 
As of a caitiff worthy ſo to die, 

Let wail thyſelf, and wail, with cauſefu! gars, 
That tho' in wre:cheaneſs thy life dot? lie, 

Yet grow'it more wretched than thy nature bears, 
By being plac'd in fuch a wretch as I. 


XCV. 


Yet ſghe, dear ſighs! indeed true friends you are, 
That do not leave your left friend at the worlt ; 
But, as you with my breaſt 1 oft have nurft, 

So, grateful now, you wait upon my Care. 

Faint coward joy no longer tarry dare, 
Seeing hope yield, when this woe ſtrake him fr. 
Delight protefts he is not for th' accurſt, 

Tho' oft himſelf my mate in arms he {ware. 


Nay, 
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Nay, ſorrow comes with ſuch main rage, that he 
Kills his own children, tears finding that they 
By love were made apt to conſort with me. 
Only, true ſighs, you do not go away ; 
Thank may you have for ſuch a thankful part ; 
Thank, worthieſt yet, when you ſhall break my heart, 


XCVI. 


Thought, with good cauſe, thou lil. to well the 
night. 
Since king o- chance gives bath one live 
Poth fadly b k. teh blackly darken'd he; 
Night bar'd from fun, thou from thy ov i fan's 
light ; 
Suence in both diſplays his ſullen might. 
Slow heavineſs in both holds one d-gree ; 
That full of doubts, thou of perplexity : 
Thy tears expreſs night's native moilture right. 


In both amazefu! ſolitarineſs: 
In night of ſpirits, che ghaſtly powers to ſtir ; 
In thee, or ip'rics, or ſp'rited ghaſtlineſs: 
But, but {alas !) night's fide the odds hath far; 
For that, at length, yet doth invite ſome reſt, 
Thou, tho" ill tir'd, yet fill doch it deteſt. 


XCVII. 


Dian, that fain would chear her friend the night, 
Shews her oft, at the full, her flireſt face, 
Bringing with her thoſe larry nymphs, whoſe chace 

From heav'nly ſtanding hits each mortal wight. 
But ah ! poor night, in love with Phæbus' light, 

And endlets deſpairing of his grace; 

Herſelf (to ſhew no other joy hath place) 

Silent and ſad, in mourning weeds doth dight : 


eart, 


i the 


lun's 


ce 
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Even fo falas ) a lady, Diar's peer, 
With choice delights, and rareſt company, 
Wou'd fain drive clouds from out my heavy cheer : 
But, woe is me! tho? joy itſelf were the, 
She could not ſhew my blind brain ways of joy, 
While I deſpair my ſun's fight to enjoy. 


XCVIII. 
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Ah, bed! the field where joy's peace ſome do ſee; 
The field where all my thoughts to war be train'd; 
How is thy grace by my ſtrange fortune ſtain'd ! 

How thy lee-ſhores by my ſighs ſtormed be! 

With ſweet (oft ſhades, thou oft inviteſt me 
To fleal fome reſt 3 but, wretch ! I am conftrain'd, 
(Spurr'd with love's {pur, tho' gall'd and ſhortly rein'd 

With care's hard hand) to turn and toſs in thee. 


While the b'ack horrors of the filent night 
Paint woc's black face ſo lively to my fight, 
That tedious leiſure makes each winkled line : 
But when Aurora leads out Phatyu;* dance, 
Mine eyes then only wink, tor ſpite perchance, 
That worms ſhould have their tan, and I want mine. 


XCIX. 


When far ſpent night perſuades each mortal eye, 
To whom nor ar:, nor nature, granteth light, 
To lay his then mark wanting thafts of ſight, 
Cio'd with their quivers, in fleep's armory ; 
With windows ope, then moſt my mind doth lie, 
Viewing the ſhape of darkneſs and delight; 
Takes in that fad hue, which, with th' inward night 
Of his maz'd powers, keep perfect harmony: 


Put when birds charm, and that ſweet air, which is 
Morn's meſſenger, with roſe cnamell'd fries, 
_ Calls each wight to ſalute the flower of bliſs; 
in tomb of lids then buricd ate mine eyes, 


Force d 
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Forc'd by their lord, who is aſham'd to find 
Such light in ſenſe, with ſuch a darken'd mind. 


C. 


O tears! no tears, but rain, from beauty's ſkies, 
Making thoſe lillies and thole roſes grow, 

Which aye moſt fair, now more than moſt fair ſhow, 

While graceful pity beauty beautifies. 

O honey'd fighs ! which from that breaſt do riſe, 
Whoſe pants do make unſpilling cream to flow; 
Wing'd with whoſe breath io pleaſing Zeplyrs blow, 

And can refreſh the hell where my foul fries. 


O plaints ! conſerv'd in ſuch a ſugar'd phraſe, 
That eloquence itſelf envie your praiſe ; 

While ſobb'd, our words a perfect muſick give. 
Such tears, fighs, plaints, no forrow is, but joy; 
Or, if fuch heav'oly fighs mult prove annoy, 

All mirth farewel, let me in ſorrow live. 


C1. 


Stella is fick, and in that fick bed lies 
Sweetneſs, which breathes and pants as oft as ſhe : 

And grace, fick too, ſuck fine co:clufions tries, 
That 12 brag: itſelf beſt grace to be. 

Beauty is fick, but fick in fo fair guiſe, 
That in that paleneſ cauty's white we fee ; 

And je, which iz unſever'd from thoſe eyes, 
Stella, now learn (ſtrange caſe h) to weep in thee. 


Love moves thy pain, and like a faithful page, 
As thy looks ftir, comes up and down, to make 
All folks preſo'd at thy will, thy pain Vaſſwage 3 
Nature with care ſweats tor her dariing's fake, 
Knowing worlds pats, ere ſhe enough can find, 
Of ſuch heay'n-ituff to cloath ſo heavenly mind. 


Where 


Whic 
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CII. 


Where be thoſe roſe: gone, which ſweeten'd fo our 
eyes? 5 
Where thoſe red cheeks, which oft, with fair increaſe, 
doth frame 
The height of honour in the kindly badge of ſhame ? 

Who hath the crimſon v ceds toPn from my morning 

kies ? 

How doth the colour fade of thofe vermillion dies, 
Which nature ſelf did make, and ſelt-ingrain'd the tame ? 
[ won'd know by what right this paleneſs overcame 

That hue, whole force my heart ill unto thraldom 

tics ? 


Calen's acoptive ſons, who by a beaten way 
Their judgment hackney on, the fault on ſickneſs lay, 
But feeling palle makes me (ay they) muitike it far. 
t is but love which makes this paper perfect white, 
To write therein more f. cſh the tory of delight. 
While beauty's reddeit wk /"orms for him doth ſtir. 


CIIT. 
O happy Thames, that didſt my Sella bear, 


Ia thee with full many a ſmiling line, 
Upon thy chearful face joy's livery wear 
Waile thote fair planets on thy ſtreams did ſhine, 
The boat for joy could not to dance forbear, 
While wanton winds, with beauties fo divine, 
Raviſh'd, ſtaid not, till in her golden hair 
They did them(clves (O ſweetelt priion!) tw ine. 


And fain thoſe Sols youth there wou'd their ſtay 
Have made, but forc' by nature ſtill to fly, 
Firit did with puffing kiſs thoſe locks diſplay : 
de. ſo ditkevell'd, bluſt'd; from window I 
With fight thereof cry'd out, O fair diſgrace, 
Let honour ſelf to thee grant higheſt place. 
Envious 
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Envious wits, what hath been mine offence, 
That with ſuch pois'nous care my looks you mark, Ti 
That to each word, nay, ſigh of mine, you hark, 

As gradging me my forrow's eloquence ? In 

Ah! is it not enough, that T am thence, 

Thence, ſo far thence, that ſcarcely any ſpark 
Of comfort dare come to this dungeon dark, 
Where rig'rous exile locks up all my fenic ? 


But if I by a happy window paſs, 
If I but ſtars upon mine armour bear; 
Sick, thirſty, glad (tho' but of empty glaſo:) 


Your mortal notes ſtraight my hid meaning tear But 
From out my ribs, and, puffing, prove that I B 
Do Stella love: fools! vio doth it deny =_ 

Mor 


S ON G. 
HO is it that this dark night, 


Underneath my window planet], 
It is one, who from thy fight. 
Being (ah!) exiPd, diſdaicerh 
Ev'ry other vulgar light. 


Why, alas! and are you he ? 
Be not yet thole fancies chang d 
Dear, when you find change in me, 
Tho” from me you be eſtrang'd, 


Let my change to ruin bc. 

Well, in abſence this will die; Well 
Leave to fee, and leave to wonder. Lei 

Abſence ſure will help. if 1 O unj; 
Can learn, how mylelf to ſunder Wh 

From what in my heart doth lie. And f 


Bat 
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But time will theſe thoughts remove : 
Timedoth work what no man knoweth, 
Time doth as the ſubject prove. 
With time ſtill affection groweth, 
In the faithful turtle-dove. 


What if ye new beauties ſee, 
Will not they ſtir new afteQion ? 
] will think they pictures be, 
(Image-like, of ſaint - perfection) 
Poorly counterfeiting thee. 


But your reaſon's pureſt light, 

Bids you leave ſuch minds to nouriſh. 
Dear, do reaſon no ſuch ſpite ; 

Never doth thy beauty flouriſh 
More, than in thy reaſon's fight. 


But the wrongs love bears, will make 
Love at length leave undertaking. 
No, the more fools it doth ſhake, 
In a ground of io firm making; 


Deeper ſtill they drive the ſtake. 


Peace! I think that ſome give ear ; 
Come no more, leſt I get anger. 
Bliſs, I will my bliGs forbear ; 
Fearing (ſweet) you to endanger : 
Bat my ſoul ſha!l harbour there. 


Well, begone ; begone, I ſay, 

Left that Argus' eyes perce:ve you. 
O unjuſt is fortune's ſway ! 

Which can make me thus to leave you ; 
And from louts to run away. 


Vor. III. N Unhappy 
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CV. 

Unhappy fight, and hath ſhe vaniſh'd by 8. 
So near, in fo time, fo free a place ? Of a 
Dead glaſs, doſt thou thy object ſo embrace, That 

As what my heart ſtill fees thou canſt not (py ? Tl 

I {wear b * F love and lack, that I Sw 
Was not in Kult, who bent thy dazling race, Whic 
Only unto the heav'n of Sze//a's face ; And « 

Counting but duit what in the way did lie. To 
But ceaſe, mine eyes, your tears do witne's well, And: 

That you, guiltlets thereof, your nectar mits'd : Wh 
Curſt be the page from whom the bad torch tel]: Till it 

Curſt be the night, which did voor will reat ; On 
Curſt be the coachman which did drive to tail, O! Ie 


With nc leſs curſe than abſence makes me tafte. And ſ- 
CVI. 


O abſent preſence, Scella is not here ; 
Falſe flattering hope, that with to fair a face 
Bare me in haud, that in this orphan place, 
Stelia, I fav, my Stella, ſhould appear? 
nat ſavꝰſt thou now ? where is the dainty cheer 
Thou told'ſt mine eyes ſhould help their famiſh' d cate? 
Bui thou art gone, now that ſelf felt diſgrace, 


Doth make me moſt to wiſh thy comfort near, 


Bat here I do ſore of fair ladies mect. 


Who may with charm of converſation ſweet, And ma 

Make in my heavy mould new thoughts to grow. Ah! 
Sure they prevail as much with me, as he Whom 
That bad his friend, but then new maim'd, to be So &r 
Merry with him, and not think of his woe. That in 
IN 1 


8 ftl.ds 
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Stella, ſince — princeſs art 
Of all the pow'rs which life beſtows on me, 
That e re by them aught undertaken be, 

1 They firſt reſort unto that ſovereign part; 

Sweet, for a while give reſpite to my heart, 
Which pants as though it ſtill ſhou'd leap to thee : 
And on my thoughts give thy lieutenancy, 

To this great cauſe, which needs both uſe and art. 


N. And as a queen, who from her preſence ſends 

YE Whom ſhe employs, diſmiſs from thee my wit, 
I]: Till it hath wrought what thy own will attends. 
it ; On ſervants ſhame oft maſters blame doth fit ; 


O! let not fools in me thy works reprove, 
fe. And ſcorning ſay, See what it is to love 


CVIII. 


When ſorrow (uſing mine own fure's might) 
Melts down his lead into my boiling breatt, 
Through that dark furnace to my heart oppreſt ; 
There ſhines a joy from thee my only light: 
/ cheer But ſoon as thought of thee breeds my delight, 
ud cat And my young foul flutters to thee his nelt ; 
Moſt rude deſpair, my daily unbidden gueit, 


car. Clips ſtraight my wings, {traight Wraps me in his 
night: 
And makes me then bow down my head, and ſay, 
grow. ah! what doth Phebus' gold that wretch avail, 
Vhom iron doors do keep from uſe of day? 
to be So ſtrangely (alas !) thy works in me prevail, 
e. That in my woes for thee, thou art my joy, 


And in my joys for thee, my only annoy. 


8 tel., 


M 2 A RE- 


REMEDY 


FOR 


CL. & YT DB. 


HILOCLEA and PAMZ LA feet, 
By chance, in one great houſe did meet; 

And meeting, did fo join in heart, 
That th' one from th' other could not part 
And who, indeed (not made of ſtone:) 
Would ſeparate ſuch lovely one: 
The one is beautiful, and fal 
As orient pearls and rubies are ; 
And iu cet as, after gentle ſhow'rs, 
The breath is of ſome thouſand flow 
For due proportion, ſuch an air 
Circles the other, and ſo fair, 
That it her brounneſs beautifies, 
And doth inchant the witelt eyes. 


Have 
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Have 


A'Remedy for Love. 


Have vou not ſeen, on ſome great day, 
Two goodly horſes, white and bay, 
Which were ſo beauteous in their pride, 
You knew not which to chuſe or ride? 
Such are theſe two ; you ſcarce can tell, 
Which is the daintier bonny helle; 

And they are ſuch, as, by my troth, 

I had been ſick with love of both, 

And might have fadly aid, Good-night 
Diſcretion and good fortune quite; 

But that young Cupid, my old maſter, 
Preſented me a fov*reign plaiſter : 

Nia ev'n Ah! (precious peat) 

V hoſe lips of marble, teeth of jer, 

Are ſpalls and charms of ſlrong defence, 
Jo conjure Cown concupiſcence. 


How oft have J been reft of ſenſe, 
By gazing on their excellence, 
But meeting Mop/a in my way, 
And looking cn her face of clay, 
Been heal'd, and cur'd, and made as found, 
As though I ne'er had had a wound ? 
And when in tables of my heart, 
Love wrought ſuch things as bred my ſmart, 
Mepſa would come, with face of clout, 
And in an inſtant wipe them out. 
And when their faces made me ſick, 
Miſa would come, with face of brick, 
A little heated in the fire, 
And break the neck of my defire. 
Now from their face I turn mine eyes, 
But (crue! Panthers ) they ſurprize 
Me with their breath, that incenſe ſweet, 
Which only for the gods is meet ; 
And jointly from them doth refpire, 
Like both the [rd7es ſet on fire: 
Which fo o'ercomes man's raviſh'd ſenſe, 
That fouls, to follow it, fly hence. 
No ſuch-like ſmell you, if you range 
By th' Soc s, or — 
M 3 


quare Exchange ; 
There 
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There flood I ſtill as any ſtock, 
"Till Mop/a (with her Puddle-dcch) 
Her or electuary, 
Made of old ling, and young canary ; 
Bloat-herring, e, and voided phyſic k, 
Being ſome hat troubled with a phth.fick, 
Did cough, and fetch a ſigh fo Ceep, 
As did her very bottom ſweep : 
Whereby to all ſhe did impart, 
How love lay rankling at her heart 
Which, when I ſmelt, defirs was lain, 
Ard they breath'd forth perfumes in vain, 
Their angel-voice ſurpria d me now; 
But MD. her Too- au“. To hoo, 
Deſcending through her hoc boy note, 
Did that diſtemper ſoon compute. 


0 
N 


And therefore, O thou precicus ow! ! 
The wiſe Minerwea's only for! ; T R 


What, at thy ſhrine, ſhall I Cevils 
'To eſſer up a facrifice ? 

6 
Poth bred and born to cut Love's throat : dice for 
Be but my ſecond, and ſtand by, 


Hang A alapiut, and Agulo, 
And Ovid, with his precicus ſhallow, 
(Meop/a and Fil them both dcfy; "TO 


iopſa is love's bet medicine, 
True water to a lover's wine. 
Nay, ſhe's the yellow antidcte, 


And all elie of thoſe gallant races, — | 
Who wear inſection in their faces; FA o 
For thy face (that Medu/a's ſhield !! 1 = 
Will bring me fafe out of the field. . — 
rav: 

That, 

ir juſtice 

Where 


8 O N. {hou 


ON- 


AND 
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INCE Þunnirg pain, IT ee can never find ; 
Since baſhful dread feeks where he knows me 
harmed; 
Since will is won, and ſtopped ears are char- 
med; 
"ce forth doth faint, and ſight doth make me blind; 
dice coling long, the falter itil] I bind; 
vince naked fſenſe can conquer reaſon armed; 
vince heart, in chilling fear, with ice is warmed ; 
in fne, fince ſtrife of thought but mars the mind, 
yield, O Lore! unto thy loathed yoke, 
ler eraving law of arms, whoſe rule doth teach, 
That, hardly us'd, who ever priſon broke, 
it juſtice quit, of honour made no breach: 
Whereas, if I a grateful garden have, 
hou art my lord, and I thy vowed ſlave. 


M 4 WHEN 
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, Fa 
HEN Love, puft up with rage of high diſda 
W Reſolv'd to make me pattern of gh — by 
Like foe, whoſe wits, inclin'd to deadly ſpite, To f 
Would often kill, to breed more feeling pain ; 
Al 
He would not, arm'd with beauty, only reign To k 
On thoſe affects which eaſily yield to ſight ; M 
But virtue ſets ſo high, that reafon's light, Yell 
| For all his ftriiz, can only bondage gain 
So that I live to pay a mortal fee, 
Dead palſy fick of all my chic ſeſt parts, Fa 
Like thoſe whom dreams make ugly monſters fee, Au! 
And can cry help with naught but groan: and ſtar : R 
Longing to have, having no wit to wiſh, Far 
To ftarving minds ſuch is God Capid's diſh, Time 
| Pla; 
— Fire, 
74 
To the UN E of Fi he 
Vie, 
Tue I 
Non credo gia che piu infelice Amante. 
I. 
== Fire, to ſee my wrongs, for anger burneth; 
The Air in rain for my affliction weepeth 1 
The Sea to ebb, for grief, his flowing turneth; 1. 
The Earth, with pity, dull the center keepeth; 5 — | 
g: 


Fame 


iſdain, 
1ght, 
A 


fee, 
tarts 


mtc. 
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Fame is with won ler blazed ; 
Time runs away tor forrow ; 
Place ftandeth itil! amazed 
To ſee my night of evils, which hath no morrow. 


Alas ! a lovely ſhe no pity taketh 

To know my miſeries; but, chaſte and crue!, 
My fall her glory maketh. 

Yet ſtill her eyes give to my flames their fuel. 


II. 


Fire ! burn me quite, till ſenſe of burning leave me; 
Air! let me draw no more thy breath in anguith ; 

Sea ! drown'd in thee, of tedious lite bereave me; 
karth! take this earth, wherein my ſpirits languith : 


Fame, fay I was not born ; 
Time, haſte my dying hour ; 
Place, fee my grave up-torn ; 
Fire, Air, Sea, Earth, Fame, Iime, Place, ſhew your 
pow'r. 


Alas ! from all their help I am exiled ; 

For hers am I, and dcach fears her difpleaſure, 
bie, death ! thou art beguiled, 

Thy" I be herz, the makes of me no treaſure. 


0 


To the ſame Tune. 
I. 
b he nghtingale, as foon as Ai bringeth, 
Unto her reſted ſenſe, a pertect waking, 


ile late bare earth, proud of new cloathing, tpringeth, 
ding out her woes, a thorn her ſong-book making; 


NN, And 
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And mournfully bewailing, 
Her throat in tunes expreſſeth 
What grief her breaft 8 

For Thereus' force on her chaſte prevailing. 


O Philomela fair! O take ſome gladneſs, 

That here is juſter cauſe of plaintful ſadneſs : 
'Thine earth now ſprings, mine fadeth ; 

Thy thorn without ; my thorn my heart invadeth. 


II. 


Alas ! ſhe hath no other cauſe of anguiſh, 
But Theres love, on her by firong-hand wroken, 
Wherein ſhe ſuffering, all her ſpirits languiſh, 
Full woman- like, complains her will was broken. 


But I, who daily craving, 
Cannct have to content me, 
Have more cauſe to lament me. 
Since wanting is more woe than too much having. 


O Philomela fair | O take ſome gladnefs, 

That here is juſter cauſe of plaintful ſadneſs : 
'Thine earth now ſprings, mane fadeth ; 

Thy thorn without ; my thorn my heart invadeth. 


To the Tune of Baſcia mi vita mia. 


LEEP, baby mine, Defire, nurſe-beauty, fingeth ; 
Thy cries, O baby ! fet mine head on aking: 


The babe cries, 'Ways thy lebe doth keep me waking. 
Lully, 


Ig. 
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Lully, lully, my babe, Hope cradle bringeth 
Unto my children alway good reſt 


The babe cries, Ma, thy lou doth keep me waking. 


Since, baby mine, from me thy watching ſpringeth, 
Sleep then a little, pap Content is making: 
The babe cries, Nay, for that abide I waking. 


— —— 


Ta the Tune of the Spaniſh Sang. 


$1 tu ſennora no dueles de mi. 


Fair! O fweet ! when I do look on thee, 
In whom all jovs ſo well agree, 
Heart and ſoul do tug in me. 
This you hear, is not my tongue, 
Which once faid what I conceived ; 
For it was of ufe bereaved, 
With a cruel anſwer ſtung. 
No! though tongue ta roof be cleaved, 
Fearing leſt he chaltifed be, 
Heart and foul do fing in me. 


O fair ! O ſweet! Sc. 
Juſt accord all muſick males; 

In thee juſt accord excelleth, 

Where each part in ſuch peace dwelletb, 
One of other beauty takes. 

Since then truth to all 2 telleth, 
That in thee lives harmony, 
Heart and ſoul do fing in me. 
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O fair! O ſweet ! Sc. 
They that heav'n have known, do ſay, 
That whoſo that obtaineth, 
To fee what fair fight there reigneth, 
Forced are to fing alway : 
So then ſince that heav'n remaineth 
In thy face I plainly fee, 
Heart and ſoul do fing in me. 


O fair / O ſweet ! Sc. 
Sweet ! think not I am at eaſe : 
For becauſe my chief part ſingeth; 
This ſong from death's forrow ipringeth : 
As to Swan in laſt diſeaſe : For 
For no dumbneſs, nor death bringeth 
Stay to true love's melody : 
Heart and ſoul do fing in me. 


Theſe Four following SONNETS were 3 
made when his Lady bad a Pain in her Face. — 


(Fi 
He fl 
He 
I. 
O pa; 
THE ſcourge of life, and death's extreme diſgrace ; * 
The ſmoke of hell, the monſter called Pain: DES 
Long ſham'd to be accur-'d in ev'ry place, 
By them who of his rude refort complain ; 
Like crafty wretch, by time and travel taught, 
His ugly evil in other's good to hide ; T 
Late harbours in her face, whom nature wrought Bro 
As treaſure-houle where her belt gifts do bide ; Thou 


And 
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And fo by privilege of ſacred ſeat, 
A ſeat where beauty ſhines and virtue reigns, 

He hopes for ſome ſmall praiſe, fince ſhe hath great, 
Within her beams, wrapping his cruel ſtains. 

Ah! ſaucy pain, let not thy terror laſt, 

More loving eyes ſhe draws, more hate thou haſt. 


6 


II. 


OE ! woe to me, on me return the ſmart : 
My burning tongue hath bred my miſtreſs 
pain ; 
For oft in pain, to pain my painful heart, 
With her due praiſe did of my ſtate complain, 


I prai-'d her eyes, whom never chance doth move; 
Her breath, which makes a ſowre anſwer ſweet ; 

Her milken breaſt-, the nurſe of child-like love: 
Her legs (O legs!) her aye well-ſepping feet 


Pain heard her Praiſe, and full of inward fire ; 
(Firſt ſealing up my heart, as prey of his) 

He flies to her, and, bolden'd with defire, 
Her face (this age's praiſe) the thief doth kiss. 


O pain ! I now recant the praiſe I gave, 
And ſwear, ſhe is not worthy thee to have. 


PEE 


— 


III. 


HOU pain, the only gueſt of loath'd conftraint ; 
The child of curſe, man's weakneſs, foſter child; 
Brother to woe, and father of complaint : 
Thou pain, thou hated pain, from heav'n exil'd : 
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How hold' thou her, whoſe eyes conſtraint doth 

fear, 

Whom curſt, do bleſs ; whoſe weakneſs, virtue's arm; 
Who others woes and plaints can chattely bear 

In whoſe ſweet heav'n angels of high thoughts ſwarm. 


What courage ſtrange hath caught thy crafty heart 
Fear'i not a face, that oft whole hearts devours ? 

Or, art thou from above bid play this part, 
And ſo no help gainſt envy of thoſe powers ? 

If thus, alas ! yet while thoſe parts have woe ; 

So ſtay her tongue, that ſhe no more ſay, No. 


— ——— 


—— 


IV. 


ND have I heard her fay, O cruel pain! 
And doth ſhe Know what mould ker beauty bear: * 
Mourns the in truth. and thinks that others feign ? 
Fears ſhe to feel, and feels not others fears? 


Or, doth ſhe think all pain the mind forbear: ? 
That heavy earth, not fiery ſp'rits, may plain? 

That eyes weep worſe than heart in bloody tear: ? 
That ſenſe feels more than what doth ſenſe contain? 


No, no, ſhe is too wiſe, ſhe knows her face 
Hath not ſuch pain as it makes others have - 
She knows the ſickneſs of that pertect place 
Hath yet ſuch health, as it my life can fave. 
But this, ſhe thinks, our pain high cauſe excuſeth, 
Where her, who ſhould rule pain, ialſe pain abuſcth. 


772 a- 
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Tranſated out of HORACE, Bet II. Ode x. be- 


ginmng, 
——_..s vives, Licini, &c. 


OU hetter ſure ſhall live, not evermore 
Trying high feas ; nor, while fea's rage you 
fle 


©, 
Prefling too much upon ill-harbour'd ſhore. 


The golden mean who loves, lives ſafely free 
From filth of foreworn houſe, and quiet lives, 
Releas'd from court, where envy needs muſt be. 


The wind moſt oft the hugeſt pine-tree grieves : 
The ſtately towers come down with greater fall: 
The higheſt hills the bolt of thunder cleaves. 


Evil haps do fill with hope, good haps appall 
With fear of change the courage well prepar'd : 
Foul winters as they come, away they ſhall. 


Though preſent times, and paſt, with evils be ſnar's, 
They ſhall not laſt : With Cittern filent muſe, 
Apollo wakes, and bow hath ſometime ſpar'd. 


In hard eftate, with ſtout ſhows, valour uſe, 
The fame man ſtill, in v-hom wiſdom prevails ; 


In too full wind draw in thy ſwelling fails. 


On 
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Out f CATULLUS. 


ULLT , dicit mulicr mea, aubere malle, 
Duam mihi, nos i /e jupiter ip/e petat : 

Dicit ſed mulier, Cupid gue dicit amanti, 

In vento aut rapida ſcribere aptat agua 


ENGLISHE D. 
NTO no body, my woman faith, ſhe had rather 


| a wite be 
Than to my ſelf, not tho" Jede grew a ſuiter of hers : 


Theſe be her words, but a woman's words to a love that 


15 eager, 
In wind or water's {tream co require to be writ. 


UT ſceftra [avis dure imperis vegit, 
Timet timentes metum in autrarem red:t. 


AIR, feek not to be fear'd ; mot lovely, beloved 
by thy ſervant: ; 
For true it is, that they fear many, whom many fear. 


IKE as the Dove, which ſeeled up, doth fly: 
Is neither freed, nor yet to ſervice bound; 
But hopes to gain ſome help by mounting high, 
Till want of force do force her fall to ground 
Right ſo my mind, caught by his guiding eye, 
And thence caſt off, where his ſweet hurt he found, 
Hath neither leave to live, nor doom to die; 
Nor held in evil, nor ſuffer'd to be ſound. 


But with his wings of fancies up he goes, 
To high conceits, whole fruits are oft but ſmal! ; 
Till wounded, blind, and wearied ſpirit, loſe 


; Boch force to fly, and knowledge where to fall, 
& 
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O happy Dove, if ſhe no bondage ty d! 
More happy I, might I in bondage bide ! 


— — —— »„— — — — —— 


L D. 


J. 


Rometheus, when firſt from heav'n high 
He brought down fire, till then on earth not 
leen ; 
Fond of delight, a ſatyr ftanding by, 
Gave it a kits, as it like ſweet had been. 


Feeling forthw ith the other burning power, | 
Wood with the ſmart, with ſhouts and ſhrieking 
thrill, 
He ſought his eaſe in river, field, and bower ; 
But for the time his grief went with him fill. 


So filly I. with that unwonted fight, 
In human ſhape, an angel from above, 

Feeding mine eyes, the impreſſion there did light; 
That fince I run and reſt as pleafeth love, 

The difference is, the ſatyr's lips, my heart, 

He for a while, | evermore have ſmart. 


II. 


A Satyr once did run away for dread, 
With found of horn, which he himſelf did blow: 
Fearing and fear d, thus from himſelf he fled ; 
Deeming ſtrange evil in that he did not know. 


pI 


* This Piece, Mr. Hod informs us, was wrote by Sir 
Edward Dyer, Chancellor of the molt Noble Order of 
the Garter. Sce len. Oxon. Vol. 1. þ. 14. 
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Sack cauſeleſs fears, when coward minds do take, 

It makes them fly that which they fain would have: 
As this poor beat, who did his reſt forſake, 

Thinking not why, but how, himſelf to fave. 


Ex'n thus might I, for doubts which I conceive 
Of mine own words, my own good hap betray ; 
And thus might I for fear of may-be, leave 

The ſweet puriuit of my deſired prey. 
Better like I thy Satyr, deareſt dyer, 
Who burnt his lips to Kiſs fair ſhining fire. 


V miſtreſs lowers, and ſaith, I do not love: 
I do proteſt, and feck with ſervice due, 
In humble mind, a conſtant faith to prove; 
But for all this, I cannot her remove 


From deep vain thought, that I may not be true. 


Tf others might ſerve, ev'n by the Scgian lake, 
Which poets ſay, the gods themſelves do fear; 
I never did my vowed word forſake: 


For why ſhould I, whom free choice ſlave doth make, 


Elſe-what in face than in my fancy bear? 


My muſe, therefore, (for only thou canſt tell) 
Tell me the cauſe of this my cauſelets woe ? 
Tell, how ill thought diſgrac'd my doing well? 
Tell, how my joys and hopes thus foully fell 
To ſo low ebb that wonted were to flow ? 


O this it is, the knotted ſtraw is found; 
In tender hearts, ſmall things ingender hate : 

A horſe's worth laid waſte the Trojan ground: 

A three-foot ſtool in Greece made trumpet: found : 
An Aſe's ſhade e er now hath bred debate. 


If 


If G 
To twi 
Shou 
As it 
| woul« 


My 
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If Greeks themſelves were mov'd with ſo ſmall cauſe, 
To twilt theſe broils, which hardly would untwane : 
Should ladies fair be ty'd to ſuch hard laws, 
As in their moods to take a ling'ring pauſe ? 
| would it not, their metal is too fine. 


My hand doth net bear witneſs with my heart, 
the faith, becauſe I make no woeful lays, 
To paint my living death, and endlefs ſmart; 
And fo for one that felt god Capid's dart, 
due thinks I lead and live too merry days. 


Are pocts then the only lovers true, 
Whoſe hearts are ſet on meaſuring a verſe? 
Who think themſelves well bleit, if they renew 
Some good old dump that Chaucer's mittrels knew ; 
Ard uſe but you for matters to rekearie. 


Take harp and fing in this our v 
And in my brain ſome ſacred humour flow: 


That all the earth my woes, ſighs, tears may know ; 
and ſee you not that I fall now to rhime. 


Then, good Apollo, do away as bow : 
ng time: 


As for my mirth, how could I but be glad, 
Wkilt that me thought I juſtly made my boaſt, 

That only I the only Miftreſs had ? 

But now, if &er my face with joy be clad, 


Think Hannibal did laugh when Carthage loft. 


Sweet Lady, as for thoſe whole ſullen chear, 
mpar'd to me, made me in lightneſs ſound : 

Who, ſtoick-like, in cloudy hue appear: 

Who filence force to make their words more dear : 


Vhoſe eyes ſeem chaſte, becauſe they look on ground: 


Believe them not, for Th ck true doth find, 
Choler aduſt is joy'd ia weman-kind. 
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N wonted walks, fince wonted fancies change, 
Some cauſe there is, which of ſtrange cauſe doth riſe: 

For in each thing whereto mine eye doth range; 

Part of my pain, me ſeems, ingraved lies. 


The rocks, which were of conſtant mind the mark, 
In climbing ſteep, now hard refuſal ſhow : 

The ſhading woods ſerm now my ſun to dark, 
And ſtately hills diſdain to look fo low. 


The reſifut caves now reſtleſs viſions give ; 
In dales I fee each way a hard aſcent : 

Like late mown meads, late cut from joy I live; 
Alas ! ſweet brooks do in my tears augment : 


Rocks, wood*, hills, caves, dales, meads, brooks, an- 
{wer me; 


Infected minds iafeRt each thing they ee. 


ee 


F I could think how theſe my thoughts to leave, 
Or thinking ſtill, my thoughts might have good 
end: 


It rebel ſenſe would reaſon's law receive ; 

Or reaſon foil'd, would not in vain contend : 
Then might I think what thoughts were beſt to think 
Then might I wiſely ſwim, or gladly ſink. 


If either you would change your cruel heart, 
Or cruel ({ill) time did your beauties ſtain 
If from my foul this love would once depart, 
Or for my love ſome love I might obtain; 
Then might I hopea change, or eaſe of mind, 
By your good help, or in my ſelf to find. 


But fince my thoughts in thinking Mill are ſpent, 
With reaſon's rife, by tenſes — ; 

You fairer ſtill, and ftill more cruel bent, 
I loving ſtill a lave that loveth none: 
F yield and ftrive, I kiſs and curſe the pain, 


| he, reaſon, ſenſe, time, You, and I, maintain, 


good 


ink 
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FT have I mud, but now at length I find, 
Why thole tha. die, men ſay, they do depart : 
Depart! a word ſo gentle to my mind, 


Weakly did ſeem to int death's ugly dart. 


But now the ſtars, with their ſtrange courſe, do bind 
Me one to I:ave, with whom 1 jcave my heart, 
[hear a crv 01 ipirits faint and blind, 


That pas zung thus, my chiefelt part I part. 


Part of my life, the loathed part to me, 
Live: :0 impart my weary clay ſome breath; 
But that good part, wherein all comforts be, 
Now dc..d, doth ſhew departure is a death: 


Yea, woiſ- than death, death's part both woe and joy, 
From joy I part, ſtill living in annoy. 


—_©.. 


5 * 
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INDING thoſe beams. which I muſt ever love, 
To mar my mind, and with my hurt to pleaſe, 
| deem'd it belt, ſome ablence for to prove, 
If tarther place might further be to caſe. 


My eye thence drawn, where lived all their light, 
Blinded forthwith in dark deſpair did lie, 

Like to the mole, with want of guiding fight, 
Deep plung'd in earth, deprived of the sky. 


la abſence blind, and wearied with that woe, 
To greater woes, by preſence, I return; 
Lren as the fly, which to the flame doth go, 
Pleas'd with the light, that his ſmall coarſe doth burn: 


Fair choice I have, either to live or dic 


4 blinded mole, or elſe a burned fly. 


The 
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The Sgeven WONDERS of England. 
I. 


But fo confus d, that neither any eye 
Can count them juſt, nor reaſon reaſon try, 
What force brought them to ſo unlikely ground. 


To ſtranger weights my mind's waſte foil is bound, 
Of pafſſion-hills, reaching to rea ſon's sky, 

From fancy's earth, paſſing all numbers bound, 
Paſſing all gueſs, whence into me ſhould fly, 

So maz'd a maſs ; or, if in me it grows, 

A ſimple ſoul ſhould breed fo mixcd woes. 


IT. 


The Briertons have a lake, which, when the ſun 
Approaching warms not elſe) dead logs up ſends 
From hideous depth ; which tribute, when it ends, 

Sore ſign it is, the lord's laſt thread is ſpun. 


My lake is ſenſe, whoſe fill ſtreams never run 
But when my fun her ſhining twins there bends ; 

Then from his depth with force in her begun, 
Long drowned hopes to watry eyes it lends ; 

But when that fails my dead hopes up to take, 

Their maſter is fair warn'd his Will to make. 


III. 


We hayea fiſh, by ſtrangers much admir d, 
Which caught, to cruel ſearch yields his chief part 
(With gall cut out) clos'd up again by art, 

Yet hves until his life be new requir'd. 


— — — 


— 2 on Selibury-plain. 


Ear Wilton ſweet, huge heaps of ſtones are found, * 


e ſun 
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A ſtranger 6h, myſelf, not yet expic'd, 
Tho? wrap'd with beauty's hook, I did impart 
Myſe'f unto th' anatomy deſit'd, 
Inſtead of gall, leaving to her ny heart: 
Y<t live with — A clos d up, 'till that ſhe will, 
By conquel.'s right, initead of tearching, Kill. 


. 


Pad hathac ve, whoſe narrow entries find 
Large rooms Within, where drops diſtil amain: 
Till knit with cold, tho' there unknown remain, 

Deck that poor place with alabaſter lin'd. 


Mine eyes the ſtreight, the roomy cave, my mind; 
Whoſe cloudy thoughts let fall an inward rain 
Of 'orrows drops, till colder reaſon bind 

Their running fall into a conſtant vein 
Of truth, far more than alabaſter pure, 


Which, tho” deipis'd, yet ſtill doth truth endure, 
V. 


A field there is, where, if a ſtake be preſt 
in the earth, what hath in earth receipt, 
Is chang'd to ſtone in hardneſs, cold and weight, 
The wood above doth ſoon conſuming reſt. 


The earth her ears ; the ſtake is my requeſt ; 
Of which, how much may pierce to that tweet ſeat, 
To honour turn'd, doth dwell in honour's neſt, 
Keeping that form, tho' vain of wonted heat; 
But all the reſt, which fear durſt not apply, 
Failing themſelves, with wither'd conſcience die. 


VI. 


Of ſhips, by ſhi caſt on Albion coaſt, 
Which rotting on the rocks, their death do die : 
From wooden bones, and blood of pitch, doth fly 
A bird, which gets more life, than ſhip n 
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My ſhip, defire, with wind of luſt long toſt, 
Brake on tair cliffs of conſtant chaſtity : 
Where plagu'd for raſh attempt, gives up his ghoſt, 
So deep in ſeas of virtue, RE lie ; 
But of this death flies up the pureſt love, 
Which ſeeming leſs, yet nobler life doth move. 


VII. 


Theſe wonders England brecds ; the laſt remains 
A lady, in deſpite of nature, chaſte, 
On whom all love, in whom no love is plac'd, 
Where fairneſs yields to wiſdom's ſhortelt reins. 


An humble pride, a ſcorn that favour Rains; 
A woman's mould, but like an angel grac'd ; 
An angel's mind, but in a woman cas'd ; 
A heav'n on earth, or earth that heav'n contains: 
Now thus this — to myſelf I frame ; 
She is the cauſe that all the reſt I am. 


17 


To the Tune of Wilhelmus van Naſſau, Cc. 


WHO hath his fancy pleaſed, 
With fruits of happy fight ? 

Let here his eyes be raiſed 

On — s ſweeteſt light : 
A light which doth diſſever, 

And yet unite the eyes ; 
A 185 which 2 

, cauſe the loo 


She never dies, but laſteth 
In life of lover's heart ; 

He ever dies that waſteth 
In love his chiefeſt part. 


wW 


Tc. 


Thus 


Thus is her life ſtill guarded, 
In never dying faith ; 

'Thus is his death rewarded, 
Since the lives in his death. 


Look then and die, the pleaſure 
Doth anſwer well the pain; 

Small loſs of mortal treaſure, 
Who may immortal gain. 

Immortal be her graces, 
Immortal is her mind ; 

They, fit for heav'nly places, 
This heav'n in it doth bind. 


But eyes theſe beauties ſee not, 
Nor ſenſe that grace deſcries ; 

Yet eyes deprived be not 
From ſight of her fair eyes: 

Which, as of inward glory 
They are the outward ſeal; 

So may they live ſtill ſorry, 
Which die not in that weal. 


But who hath fancies pleaſed, 
With fruits of happy fight, 

Let here his eyes be railed 
On nature's ſweeteſt light. 


＋˙1E(E . 
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* 


The Smokes e MELANCHOLY. 


I. 


And wri:e the ſtate how my fancies be, 


loathſome buds grown on ſorrow's tree. 


Vor. III. N 


H © hath ere felt the change of love, 
And known thoie pangs tnat lulers prove, 
Hay paint my face without ſeeing me, 
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But who by hearſay ſpeaks, and hath not fully felt 


What kind of fires they be, in which thoſe ſpirits melt, 


Shall gueſs, and fail, what doth diſpleaſe, 
Feeling my pulſe, miſs my diſeaſe. 


IT. 


O no! O no! trial only ſhows 

The bitter juice of foriaken woes ; 

Where former bliſs, prefent evils do ſtain ; 
Nay, former bliſs adds to preſent pain, 
While remembrance doth both ſtates contain. 


Come, learners, then to me, the model of miſkap, 
Ingulphed in deſpair, flid down from fortunc's lap 
And, as you like my double lot. 

Tread in my ſteps, or follow not. 


III. 


For me, alas! I am full refolv'd 

"Thoſe bands, alas ! ſhall not be diſſolv d; 

Nor break my word, though reward come late; 
Nor fail my faith in my failing fate; 

Nor change in change, tho” change change my flate : 


But always own myſelf, with eagle-ey'd truth, to iy 
Up to the ſun, although the fun my wings do fry; 
For if thoſe flames burn my deire, 

Yet ſhall I die in Phenix” fire. 


— — — 


HEN, to my deadly pleaſure, 
When to my lively torment, 
Lady. mine eyes remained 
Joined, alas ! to your beams. 


Wick 


With 
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With violence of heav'nly 
Beauty, ty'd to virtue: 
Reaſon abaſh'd retir'd ; 
Gladly my ſenſes yielded. 


Gladly my ſenſes yielding, 
Thus to betray my heart's fort, 
Left me devoid of all life. 


They to the beamy ſuns went, 
Whereby the death of all deaths, 
Find to what harm they haitned. 


Like to the filly S. 
Barn'd by the light he beſt liked, 
When with a fire he nr met. 


Yet, vet, a life to their death, 
Lady you have reiervel ; 


Lady the life of all love. 


For though my ſenſe be from me, 
And I be dead, who want ſenſe, 
Yet do we both live in you. 


Turned anew, by your means, 
Unto the flower that turns, 
As you, alas! my ſun beuds. 


Thus do I fall to rife thus; 
Thus do I die to live thus; 
Changed to change, I change not. 


Thus may I not be from you ; 
Thus be my ſenſes on you; 
Thus what I think is of you ; 
Thus what I ſeek is in you ; 
All what I am, it is you. 


N 2 
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Ti 

To the Tune of a Neapolitan Song, which 

begiazeth, No, no, no, no. / 
V 
Se 
O, no, no, no, I cannot hate my foe, 
Altho' with cruel fire, F. 
Firſt thrown on my deſire, 

She ſacks my render'd ip"rite ; Vi 
For ſo fair a lame embraces Fe 
All the places, 8 

Where that heat, of all heats ſpringeth, N 

That it bringeth 1 
To my dying heart ſome pleaſure, Re 
Since his treaſure Fi 

Burneth bright in faireſt light. No, no, no, no. p 

a 

No, no, no, no, I cannot hate my toe, Fe 

Altho', We. If 
Since our lives be not immortal, 

But to mortal * 
Fetters ty d, do wait the hour * 

Of death's power, 11 
They have no cauſe to be ſorry, 1. 
Who, with glory, N 

End the way, where all men flay. No, no, no, nc. 

I 

No, no, no, no, I cannot hate my foe, WI 

Altho', Se.. : 
No man doubts, whom beauty killeth, We 
Fair death feeleth, Foc 

And in whom fair death proceedeth, Wa 

Glory breedeth : Wh 
So that I, in her beams dying, 

Glory trying, 

The' in pain, cannot complain. No, uo, no, no. Anc 

| The 


T 


vhich 


o, no. 


T 
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To the Tune of a Neapolitan Fiwanc!, 


LL mv ſenſe thy ſweetneſs gained; 
Thy fair hair my heart inchained ; 

My poor reafon thy words moved, 

So that thee, like heav'n I loved. 


Fa, la, la, leridan, dan, dan, dan, deridan : 
Dan, dan, dan, deridan, deridan. de 
While to my mind the outſide itood, 


For meſſen ger of inward good 


Now thy ſweetneſs ſowre is deemed ; 
Thy hair not worth a hair eſteemed; 
Reaion hath thy words removed, 

Finding that but words they proved. 


Fa, la, la, leridan, dan, dan, dan, deridun, 
Dan, dan, dan, deridan, deridan, dei 

For no fair gn can credit win, 

If that the fubilance fail within. 


No more in thy ſweetneſs glory, 
For thy knitting hair be ſorry ; 
Ute tay words bat to bewail thee, 
That no mere thy beams avail thee 
Dan, dan, 
Dan, dan, 
I xv not thy colours more to view, 
Without the picture be found true. 


Woe to me, alas ! ſhe weepeth ! 


Fool! in me what folly creepeth ? 
Was I to blaſpheme enraged, 
Where my foul I have engaged * 

Dan, dan, 

Dan, dan, 
And, wretched I, mult vield to this; 
The Fault I blame, her chaſtneſs is. 

N z Sweetneſse! 
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Sweetnefs ' ſweetly pardon folly ; 


Tie me, hair, your captive wholly : 
Words! O words of heav'u;y knowledge 
Know, my words their faults acknowledye ; 
Dan, dan, 
Dan, dan, 
And all my life I will confeſs, 
Ihe leſs I love, I live the lei. 


n 


— 6 


Traaſlated out of La Diaxa de Nloxrx- 
Ma von, ia Spaniſh : I bere Sireno, 4 
Sbepberd, pulling oat a little of his Mitre, 
Diana's Hair, wrapped about with Green 
Silk, who now bad utterly for [akten bim; 
is the Hair he thus bewailed bimſelf. 


HAT changes kere, O Hair! 
I ice, fince I faw you? 

Do i fits you this green to wear, 

Vor hope, the colour due? 
inde:d, I well did hore, 

Tho' kope were mix'd with fear, 
No other ſhepherd ſhould have ic ge 

Once to approach this Hair. 


Ah, Hair! how many days 
My Diana made me ſhow, 

With thouſand pretty childiſh plays, 
If I were you or no: 

Alas! how oft with tears, 
O tears of guileful breait ! 

She ſeemed full of jeiious care, 
Whereat I do but jeſt ? 


Tell 


Tell 


— —— 


Tell me, O Hair of gold, 
Tf then faulty be, 


That truſt thoſe killing eyes I would, 


Since they did warrant me ? 

Have you not {een her mood, 
W hat ſtreams of tears ſhe ſpent, 

Till that I ſware my faith ſo ſtood, 
As her words had it bent ? 


Who hath fuch beauty ſeen 
In one that changeth ſo ? 

Or where cne's love ſo conſtant been, 
Who ever ſaw ſuch woe? 

Ah, Hair ! are you not griev'd 
To come from whence you be, 

Seeing, how once you faw ted, 
To fee me as you fee? 


On ſandy bank of late, 


I aw this woman fit; 


Where, Sooner die than change my fate, 


She with her finger writ : 

Thus my belief was ſtaid, 
Behold Love's mighty hand 

On things were by a woman fad, 
And written in the ſand, 
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The ſame Sircno in MoxrE-Ma vox, bold- 


ing his Miſtreſs's Glaſs before ber, looking 
upon her while ſhe viewed ber ſelf, thus ſans : 


O this high grace, with bliſs conjoin d, 
No further debt on me is laid, 


vince that in ſelf- ame metal coin'd, 


For 
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For if my place give me great picaſure, 


Having before my naturc's treaſure, 

In face and eyes unmatched being, 

You have the ſame in my bande, ſeeing 
W hat in your face mine eyes do meature. 


Nor think the match unev'nly made, 
That of thoſe beams in you do tarry, 

The glaſs to you but gives a ſhade. 
To me mine eyes the true ſhape carry ; 

For ſuch a thought, moſt highly prizec, 

Which ever hath love's yoke defpift d, 
Better than one captiv'd perceiveth. 
Though he the lively form receive, 

The other ſees it but diſguiſed. 


— — 


For Love is dead: 
All Love is dead, infected 
With plague of deep diſdain: 
Worth, as nought worth, rejeQed , 
And faith fair ſcorn doth gain. 
From fo ungrateful fancy; 
From ſuch a female frenzy ; 
From them that uſe men thus, 


Good Lord, deliver us. 


Weep, neighbours, weep, do you not hear it ſaid, 
That Love is dead? 
His death-bed, peacock's folly ; 
His winding-ſheet, is ſhame ; 
His will, falſe-ſceming holy, 
His fole exec'tor, blame. 
From fo ungrateful, Sc. 


Let Dirge be „ and Trentals rightly read; 
For Love HRS 88 


IN G out your bells, let mourning ſuews be ſpread, 


In vain 


row 


* hi 
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Sir Wrong his tomb ordaineth 
My miſtreſs' marble heart; 
Which epitaph ordaineth 
Her eyes wwere once his dart. 
From ſo ungrateful, Oc. 


Alas! I lye: = hath this error bred ; 
Love is not dead, but ſleepeth 
In her unmatched mind: 
Where ſhe his counſel keepeth 
Till due deſerts the find. 
Therefore from fo vile fancy, 
To call ſuch wit a frenzy : 
Who Love can temper thus, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


— 


HOU blind man's mark; thou fuol's ſelf- choſen 
end, ſnare, 
Fond fancy's ſcum, and dregs of ſcatter'd thought ; 
Band of all evils ; cradle of cauſeleſs care; 
Thou web of will, whoſe end is never wrought : 


Defire! Defire! I have too dearly bought, 
With price of mangled mind, thy worthleſs ware; 
Too long. too long, aſleep thou halt me brought, 
V ho ſhould'it my mind to higher things prepare, 


But yet in vain thou haſt my ruia ſought ; 
ju vain thou mad'it me to vain things aſpire ; . 
in vain thou Kindleſt all thy ſmoaky fire 

For virtue hath this better leſſon taught, 
Within myſelf to ſcek my only hire, 


Deſiring nought but how to Kill Dehire. 


pn EET 


—_— 


 EAVT. me, O Love! which reacheſt but toduſft ; 
And thou, my mind, aſpire to higher things ; 
Urow rich in that which never taketh rut; 
V hat ever fades, but fading pleuſurg brings. 


N 5 Draw 
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Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 
To that yoke, where laſting freedoms be. 
Which breaks the clouds, and opens forth the light, 
That doth both ſhine, and give us fight to ſee. 


O take faſt hold! let that light be thy guide, 

In this ſmall courſe, which birth draws out to death, 
And think how evil becometh him to ſlide, 

Who ſeeketh heav'n, and comes of heav'nly breath. 


Then farewel, World, thy uttermoſt I ſee, 
Eternal Love, maintain thy Love in Me? 


Sylendidi, engem da edice „ 


THE 


THE 


LADY of MAY. 


A 


MASQUE. 


E 


INTERLOCUTORES. 


The SUITER, Mother of the Max-Lapr. 
The MAY-LADY. 
THERION, a Foreſter, Suiters of the 
ESPILUS, a Shepherd, 3 493-4). 
ROMBUS, a School-maſter. 

LALUS, an Old Shepherd. 

DORCAS, a Shepherd. 

RIXUS, a Foreſter. 


Her 


DY, 


the 


A 


MASQUE. 


— —„— 


— 


Her meſt excellent Majeſty walking in Wanſtead Garden, 
as ſhe paſſed down into the Grove, there came ſuddenly 
among the Train one apparelled like an honeft Man's 
Wife of the Country ; where, crying out for Fuffice, 
and deſiring all the Lords and Gentlemen to ſpeak a 
good Ward for her, ſhe was brought te the Preſence of 
Her Majefly, to whom, upon her Knees, he offered a 
Supplication, and uſed this Speech. 


HS UL R 


OST fair Lady ! for as for other 
titles of tate, itatelier perions ſhall give 
you, and thus much mine own eyes are 
witneſſes of ; Take here the complaint 
of me, poor wretch ! as deeply plunged 
in milery, as I with to you the higheſt 
point of happineſs. 
Only one daughter I have, in whom I had placed all 
the hopes of my good hap, ſo well had ſhe, with her good 
parts, recompenced my pain of bearing her, and oy” 


The LADY f Mar. 


„the ſight of you is inſectious. 


pace, leaving 
very formally 


SUPPLICATION. 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign 


O one, whoſe ſtate is raiſed over all, 
Whoſe face doth oft the braveſt fort inchant : 
Whoſe mind is ſuch as wiſeſt minds appal ; 

Who in one's ſelf theſe divers gifts can plant : 
How dare I, wretch / ſeek there my woes to reſt, 
W here ears be burnt, eyes dazled, hearts oppreſt / 


Your ſtate is great, your greatneſs is your ſhield ; 
Your face hurts oft, but {till ie doch delight ; 
Your mind is wite, but ſtill 1 
Such planted gifts inrich ev'n beggars fight : 
Sodare I, wretch / my 2 — 
Aud feed mine ears, mine eyes, my heart in you. 


Here- 
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Herewith, the woman-fuiter being 
heard in the wood, a confuſed noe, 
there came out fix with as 
halling and pulling to whither fide they ſhould draw 
the Lady of May, who ſeemed to incline neither 
the one, nor the other fide. Among 
Rhombas a ſchool- maſter of a village thereby, who, be- 
ing fully perſuaded of his own learned wildom, came 
thither, with his authority to part their fray ; where, 
for anſwer, he received many unlearned blows. But the 
Queen coming to the place where ſhe was ſeen of them, 
tho" they Knew not her eſtate, yet ſomething there 
was which made them ſtartle afide, and gaze upon her: 
till old father Lalus ſtepped forth (one of the fubſtan- 
tialleit ſhepherds) and making a leg or two, faid theſe 
few words. 


Lalus the eld Shepherd. 


May it pleaſe your dignity to give a little 

intelligence to that, which, with the opening of my 
mouth, my tongue and teeth ſhall deliver unto you. Sa 
it is, right worſhipful audience, that a certain ſhe-crea- 
ture, which we ſhepherds call a Woman, of a minſical 
countenance ; but (by my white lamb) not three quar- 
ters ſo beauteous as yourſelf, hath diſannulled the brain- 
pan of two of our featiouſt young men. And will you 
wot how? By my mother Nies foul, with a certain 
frenzical malady they call Love: when I was a 

man they called it flat Folly. But here is = tubltan al 
ſchool-maſter can better dif: ounce the whole foundation 
of the matter, altho', in ſooth, for all his eloquence, our 
young men were nothing dutious to his clarkſhip. Come 
on, come on, maſter ſchool- maſter, be not fo baſhlefs ; 
we ſay, that the faireſt are ever the gentleſt: tell the 


—_— for you can mach better vent the points off 


Then 
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Then came forward Maſter Rombus, and, 
with many ſpecial graces, made this learned 


oration. 


Now the thunder-thumping 7:2 transfund his dotes 
into your excellent formoſity, which have, with your 
reſplendent beams, thus ſegregated the enmity of theſe 
rural animals: I am potenti/ima domina, a ſchool- 
maſter ; that is to fay, a pedagogue, one not a little 
verſed in the diſciplinating of the juvenile fry, where- 
in (to my laud I fay it) | uſe ſuch geometrical propor- 
tion, as neither wanted manſuetude nor correction: for 
ſo it is deſcribed 


Parcare ſubjess, & debellire ſuperbss. 


Yet hath not the pulchritude of my virtues protected 
me from the contaminating hands of thele Plebeians ; 
for coming, ſalum modo, to have parted their languino- 
" lent fray, they yielded me no more reverence, than it 
I had been ſome pecorius a/inus. I, even I, that am, 
who am I? Dixi; werbus ſapients fatum oft. But 
what faid that Trojan #nra;, when he ſojourn'd in the 
ſurging fulks of the fauciterous teas ? 


Hæc olim me mena f,, art 


Well, well, ad propo/ite; revertebs ; The nurity of the 
verity is, that certain fulcra puella prife 1s, elected and 
conftituted by the integrated determination of all this 
topographical region, as the ſovereign lady of this 
dame May's month. hat h been, guedammads, hunted, as 
you would ſay ; puriued by tuo, a brace, a ceaple, 2 
calt of young men, to whom the crafty coward Cupid 
had, inqram, delivered his dire-duloro: dart. 


LET 
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But here the May- Lady interrupted his Speech, 
ſaying to bim; 


Away, away, vou tedious fool! your eyes are not 
worthy to look to yonder princely fight ; much lefs 
your fooliſh tongue to trouble her wiſe ears. 


At which Hater Rombus, iz a great chaſe, 
cried out, 


O Tempori, O Meribus' in profeſſion a child; in 
dignity a woman ; in years a lady; in ceteris a maid z 
ſhould thus turpify the reputation of my doErine, with 
the ſupericription of a fool !_.O Tempori, O Moribus ! 


But here again the May- Lady [aying to bim, 


Leave off, good Latin fool. and let me fatisfy the 
long deſire I have had to feed mine eyes with the only 
fight this age hath granted to the world. 


The poor $chuol- Maſter went bis way hack, and 
the Lady kncelins down, ſaid in this manuer : 


Do not think (weet and gallant lady) that I do abaſe 
myſelf thus much unto you becauſe of your gay ap- 
parel ; for what is ſo brave as the natural beauty of the 
flowers ? nor becauſe a certain gentleman here by ſeeks 
to do you all the honour he can in his houſe; that is not 
the matter, he is but our neighbour, and theſe be our 
own groves ; nor yet becauſe of your great eſtate, ſince 
no eſtate can be compar'd to be the lady of the whole 
month of May, as I am. So that fince both this place, 
and this time are my ſervants, you may be ſure I would 
look for reverence at your hands, if I did not fee ſome- 
thing in your face which makes me yield to you : 'The 
truth is, you excel me in that wherein I defire moſt to 


excel, and that makes me give this homage unto you, 
as 
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as to the beautifulleſt lady theſe woods have ever re- 
ceived. But now, as old father Lalus directed me, I 
will tell you my fortune, tnat yu may be judge of my 
miſhaps, and others worthine!-. Indeed to it is, that 
Jam a fair wench, or elſe I am deceived, and there- 
fore by the conſent of all our neighbours, have been 
choſen for the abſolute lady of this merry month. With 
me have been (alas! I am aſham'd to tell it) two young 
men, the one a foreſter, named TH, the other Ei- 
hes a ſhepherd, very long even in love, farſooth. I 
like them both, and love neither: Z/-:/us is the richer, 
but Therion the livelicr. eien doth me many plca- 
ſures, as ſtealing me ver::fon ot of theie foreils, and 
many other fuch like pretty and prettier ſervices ; but 
withal, he grows to iuch rages, that fometimes he 
ſtrikes me, ſometime be rails at me. This ſhepherd 
Eſpilus, of a mild Giipofition ; as hi. fortune bath vor 
been to me t ſervice, io hath be never done me 
any wrong; but fceding his ſheep, fitting under ſome 
ſweet buſh, ſametimes, they ſay, he records my name 
in doleful verſes. Now the quciion J am to aſk you, 
fair Lady, is, Whether the many deſerts and many 
faults of Therizz; or the very ſmall deſerts, and no 
faults of Fiu, be to be preferred? But before vor 

ive your judgment (moit excellent lady) you hall 
| what each of them can lay for themielves in their 
rural ſongs. 


Thereupon Therion clallenged Eſpilus ts flag 
with bixs, [peaking theſe fix Verſes. 


THERION. 


OME, Efilus, come, now declare thy fill; 
Shew how thou canſt deſerve fo brave defire : 
Warm well thy wits, if thou wilt win her will; 
For water cold did never promiſe fire : 
Great, ſure, is ſhe, on whom our hopes do live, 
Greater is She who mult the judgment give. 
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But Eſpilus, as if he had been inſpired with the 
Muſes, began forthwith to fing, whereto his fellow- 
ſhepherds in with their Recorders, which they bare 
in their bags like pipes ; and fo of Therion's fide did 
the foreſters, with the cornets they wore about their 
necks, like hunting-horns in baudrikes. 


ESPILUS. 


Tune up, my voice, a higher note I yield 
To high conceits ; the ſong mult needs be high, 
More high than ftars ; more firm than flin:y feld, 
Are all my thoughts, in which I live or die: 
Sweet ſoul, to whom I vowed am 2 fave, 
Let not uud wood fo great a tre«iure have, 


THERION,., 


The higheſt note comes oft from baſeſt mind, 
As ſhallow brook: do yield the greateſt ſound ; 

Seek other thoughts thy life ur Centh to find, 
Thy ſtars be fall'n, plow'd is thy flinty ground: 

dwreet coul, let nota wretch that ferveth ſheep, 


Among his flock fo ſweet a treature keep. 


ESPILUS. 


Two thouſand ſliecp J have, as white as milk, 
Though not fo white as is thy lovely face ; 
The palture rich, the woel as ſott as fil : 
All this I give, let me poffebs thy grace 
But till rake heed, kX thou thyfelf tubmit, 
To one that hath no wealth, and wants his wit. 


THERION. 
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THERION. 


Two thouſand deer in wildeſt woods I have ; 
Them can I take, but you I cannot hold 

He is not poor, who can his freedom fave : 
Bound but to vou, no wealth but you I would : 

But take this beaſt, if beaſts vou fear to mils, 

For of his beaſts, the greateſt bealt he is. 


ESPILUS kneeling to the Queen. 
Judge you, to whom all beauty's force is lent : 


THERION. 
Judge you of love, to whom all love is bent. 


But as they waited for the judgment her maj 
ſhould give of their deſerts, the ſhepherd: and 8 
grew to a great contention, whether of their fellows 

ſung better, and ſo whether the eſtate of ſhepherds 
or foreſters were the more worſhipful. The ſpeakers 
were Dorcas an old Shepherd, and R:xus © voung four, 
between whom the Schoo!-maiter Remus came in as 4 


moderator. 


DORCAS the fepherd. 


Now all the bleſſing of my old grandame (filly Ei 
lus ) light upon thy ſhoulders for this honey-comb ſing- 
ing of thine ; now, of my honelty, all the bells in the 
town could not have ſung better: it the proud heart of 
the harlotry lie not down to thee now, the ſheep's rot 
catch her, to teach her that a fair woman hath not her 
fairneſs to let it grow ruſtiſh. 


RIXUS 
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RIXUS the Fofter. 


O Midas ! why art not thou alive now to lend thine 
ears to this drivel? By the precious bone of a huntſ- 
man, he knows not the bleaying of a calf from the 
ſong of a nightingale ; but if yonder great gentlewoman 
be as wiſe as ſhe is fair, 7herizn, thou ſhalt have the 
prize; and thou, old Dorcas, with young maller Ei- 
lus, ſhall remain tame fools, as you be. 


Dorcas. And. with cap and knee be it ſpoken, it is 
your pleaſure, neighbour Rixus, to be a wild tool? 


Rixus. Rather than a ſheepich dolt. 


Dorcas. It is much refreſhing to my bowels, you 
have made your choice; for my ſhare, I will beilow 
your leavings upon one of your allous. 


Rixus. And art not thou aſhamed (old fool!) to 
liken Epi 2 ſhepherd to Therion of the noble vacation 
of huntimen, in the prefence of ſuch an one as even 
with her cye only can give thee cruel puniſhment ? 


Dorcas. Hold thy peace, Iwill neither meddle with 
her, nor her eyes ; they feign in our town they are 
dangerous both; neither will I liken Therion to my boy 
Ejpilus, ſince one is a thieviſh prowler, and the other is 
as quiet as lambs that now came from ſucking. 


ROMBUS the Schoolmaſter. 


Heu Ehem! Hei! Infipilum ! Incitium wulgorum 
& populorum. Why, you brute Nebulons, have you had 
my Corpu/culum fo long among you, and cannot yet tell 
how to edify an argument ? Attend and throw your 
ears to me, for I am gravidated with child, till I have 
endoctrinated your plumbeous cerebrocitics. ren, my 
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" nymph, or E 
, and that /ecundum their FA 
ſub-divifionated into three 


— Nune, 
te of F ihe qualifying of their eſtate 
hether hath more infernally, I mean, 


Dercas. O poor Dorcas ! Dorcas ! that I was 
not ſet in my young days to ſchool, that I might have 
purchaſed the underitanding of maſter Rombus's myſte- 
rious ſpeeches. But yet thus much I concern of them, 
that I muſt even give up what my conſcience doth find 
in the behalf of ſhepherds. O ſweet honey-milken 
lambs ! And is there any fo flinty a heart, that can find 
A that have the charge 
good fouls as you be, among whom there is no 
„ and all obedience, where it is lawful for a man 
if he lift, and hath no outward cauſe to with- 

it? where the eye may be buſied in con- 
ng the works of nature, and the heart quietly re- 

the honeſt uſing them? If templation, as 

be the moſt excellent, which is fo fit a life 
as this is, neither ſubje& to violent oppteſ- 

ſervile fluttery ? How many courtiers, think 
ve I heard under our field, in buſhes, making 
of their 


3 of her too much 
cre om, of hr O how 
. name ſound in many mouths, 
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fox ; let the taſte of him be worſe than m 
the found of him be more dreadful than 
of a wolt ; his fight more odable than a toad in 


porrage. 
Rixus. Your life, indeed, hath ſome goodneſs. 
ROM BUS the School-maſter. 


O tace, tace ! or all the fat will be ignified, firſt Tet 
me dilucidate the very intrinſical marrow-bone of the 
matter. He doth uſe a certain rhetorical invaſion into 
the point, as if, indeed, he had conference with his 
lambs ; but the truth is, he doth equitate you in the 
mean time, maſter Rixus , for thus he faith, that the 
ſheep are good, ergo, the ſhepherd is good, an Enxthy- 
meme a lac contingentibus, as my finger and my thumb 
are contingentes : Again he faith, Who liveth well, is 
likewiſe good ; but ſhepherds live well, ergo they are 
good; Syllogiſm in Darius king of Perſia a conjugati: ; 
as you would ſay, A man coupled to his wife, two 
bodies, but one ſoul; but do you but acquieſcate to my 
exhortation, and you ſhall extinguiſh him. Tell him his 
major is a knave, his minor is a fool, and his concls,/or 
both, Ez ecce homo blancatus quaſi lilium. 


Rixus. I was ſaying, The ſhepherd's life had ſomg 
goodneſs in it, becauſe it borrowed of the country-quiet- 
nefs ſomething like ours, but that is not all; ours, 
beſides that quiet part, doth both ſtrengthen the bodies, 
and raiſe up the mind with this gallant fort of activity. 
O ſweet contentation ! to ſee the long lite of the hartleſs 
trees! to ſee how in ſtraight growing up, though never 
fo high, they hinder not their fellows! they only envi- 


oully trouble which are crookedly bent. What lite is 
to 
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one (in troth) moſt excellent chaſe, do now, at len 
perceive ſhe could never be taken, but that, if ſhe flat 
at any time near the purſuers, it was never meant to 
tarry with them, but only to take breath to fly far. 
ther from them. He therefore that doubts, that our 
life doth not fo far excel all others, let him alſo doubt, 
that the well-deſerving and painful Theron, is not to be 
preferred before the idle E/þi/us ; which is even as much 
as to ſay, as that the roes are not ſwifter than ſheep, 
nor the ſtags more goodly than goats. 


Rombus. Bene, bene, nunc de queſtlione prepoſitns ; 
that is as much as to ſay, Well, well, now of the pro- 
poſed queſtion ; that was, Whether the many great ſer- 
vices, and man faults of Theron, or the few ſmall 
ſervices, and no faults of E/þi/us, be to be preferred, in- 


cepted or accepted by the former ? 
The May-Lady. 


No, no, your ordi brains ſhall not deal in that 
matter, I have already ſubmitted it to one, whole ſweet 
ſpirit hath paſſed through greater difficulties ; neither 
will I that your blockheads he in her way. 

Therefore, O Lady! worthy to fee the accompliſh- 
ment of your defires, ſince all your defires be moſt wor- 
thy of you, vouchſafe our ears ſuch happineſs, and me 
that particular favour, as that you will judge, Whether 
of theſe two be more worthy of me? or, Whether I be 
worthy of them? and this I will ſay, That in judging 
me, you judge more than me in it. 

This being faid, it pleaſed her Majeſty to judge, That 
Efpilus did the better deſerve her; but what words, 
what reaſons ſhe uſed for it, this paper, which carrieth 
ſo baſe names, is not worthy to contain. Sufficeth it, 
That upon the judgment given, the ſhepherds and for- 
reſters made a full conſort of their corners and recorders, 


V. 
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and then did Epilus ſing this tending to the great- 
neſs of his own joy, and yet to the comfort of the other 
ſide, ſince they were overthrown by a moſt worthy ad- 
verſary. The ſong contained two ſhort tales ; and 
thus it was. 


ILYVANUS, long in love, and long in vain, 
At length obtain'd the point of his deſire ; 
Who being aſk'd, Now that he did obtain 
His wiſhed weal, What more he could require ? 
Nothing, faid he, for moſt IT joy in this, 
That goddeſs mine my bleſſed being fees. 


When wanton Pax, deceiv'd with lion's ſkin, 
Came to the bed, where wound for kiſs he got, 
To woe and ſhame the wretch did enter in, 
Till this he took for comfort of his lot; 
Poor Pan (he ſaid) although thou beaten be. 
It is no ſhame, fince Hercules was he. 


Thus joy fully in choſen tunes rejoice, 

That ſuch an one is witneſs of my heart, 
Whoſe cleareſt eyes I bleſs, and ſweeteſt voice: 
That fee my good, and judgeth my deſert | 

Thus woful I, in woe, this ſalve do find, 
My foul miſhap came yet from faireſt mind. 


Ver. II. 0 Tire 
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The muſeck fully ended, the May-Lady took 
her leave in this ſort. 


Lady, YOUR-SELF, for other titles do rather di. 
miniſh than add unto you; I and my little company muſt 
now leave you: I ſhould do you wrong to beſeech you 
to take our ſollies well, face your bounty is ſuch, as to 
faults. Therefore I will wiſh you good. 
night, praying to God, — to the title [ poſſeſs, 
That, as hitherto it hath excellently done, fo hencefor- 
ward the flouriſhing of May. may long remain in you, 
and with you. 


P 0ST 


V 


POSTSCRIPT. 


N the Gua DAN Ne.) is the following paſſage 
relating to our Author. 


„Our gallant -man, Sir Philip Sidney, was 
%a noble example of courage and devotion. I am par- 
« ticularly pleaſed to find, that ke hath tranſlated the 
„whole book of P/alms into Kii verſe. A friend 
« of mine informs me, that he hath the manuſcript by 
him, which is ſaid, in the title, to have been done 
y the moſt noble and wirtuons Gent. Sir Philip Sidney, 
Knight. They having never been printed, I ſhall 
* preſent the publick with one of them, which my 
* correſpondent aſſures me he hath faithfully tran» 
* ſcribed, and wherein I have taken the /zbertz only to 
alter one Word. | 


pI —_— — 8 — 


* A Liberty which ought not to have been taken (and 
which Liberties are very mjurious to the memory of any 
ancient writer) notwithſtanding the author of the Gunar 
«ax was the aggreſſor. : 
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PSALM CXXXVII. 


I 


I GH ſeated where the river flow, 
That wat'reth Babe/"s fruitful plain, 
Which then our tears, in pearled rows, 
Did help to water with the rain : 
The thought of S. bred ſuch woes, 
That though our harps we did retain, 
Yet uſeleſs and untouched there, 
u willows only hang'd they were. 


II. 


Now while our harps were hanged ſo, 
The men, whoſe captives then we lay, 
Did on our griefs inſulting go; 
And, more to grieve us, thus did fay ; 
You that of muſick make ſuch ſhow, 
Cone fng us now a Son's lay: 
Oh no! we have no voice nor hand 
For ſuch a ſong, in ſuch a land. 


III. 


Tho' far I be, ſweet Sion hill, 
In foreign ſoil, exil'd from thee, 
Yet let my hand his Kill, 
If ever thou forgotten be ; 
And let my tongue, faſt glewed {til 
os my __ mate in me, 
thy within me ſprin 
Or aught 1 do but Salim ſing. » 


. But 
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IV. 


But thou, O Lord, ſhalt not forget 
To quit the pains of Eds race, 

Who cauſeleſly, yet hotly, ſet 
Thy holy city to deface, 

Did thus the bloody victors whet, 
What time they enter'd firſt the place, 
Down, down with it at any hand, 

Make all a waſte, let nothing ſtand. 


V. 


And, Babylon, that didſt us waſte, 
Thyſelf ſhall one day walted be 

And, happy he, who, what thou haf. 
Unto us done, ſhall do to thee; 

Like bitterneſs ſhall make thee taſte ; 
Like woeful objects makethee ſee : 

Yea, happy who thy little ones 

Shall take, and daſh againſt the ſtones 
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